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MAYOR WURSTER AS A WARNING 
EXAMPLE. 


HEN Mr. FREDERICK W. WuRSTER was a 
candidate for Mayor of the city of Brooklyn 
last autumn he enjoyed the reputation of an hon- 
orable man, and-he gave the electors whose votes 
he solicited to understand tliat, if elected, he would 
conduct the affairs of the municipality not in the 
interest of a political party, but strictly for the 
benefit of all the people thereof. The honesty of 
his professions was trusted, and he was elected 
Mayor. As he had been nominated by a Republi- 
can party convention, it was perhaps not general- 
ly expected that in selecting the heads of the city 
departments he would act without any regard to 
party lines; but it might at least have been hoped 
that he would intrust with such places only men 
who could be depended upon not to use their pow- 
er in the service of small politics. Those who, 
confiding in the sincerity of Mr. WURSTER'S pro- 
fessions, entertained such a hope have been griev- 
ously disappointed. He not only appointed as de- 
partment chiefs several persons whose characters 
and record gave no sucli guaranty, but he actually, 
by an indiseriminating use of his official power, 
aided those persons in attempts to circumvent the 
civil service law for the purpose of putting party 
workers into office and of saddling them upon the 
taxpayers of the city. 

Mayor WURSTER intrusted Mr. THEODORE B. 
WILLIs, a man known mainly, if not only, as a 
very active local politician, with the City Works 
Department, to succeed, Mr. ALFRED T. WHITE, who, 
under Mayor SCHIEREN, had made that department 
a model of efficiency, economy, thorough business 
method, and wise administration. What Mr. WIL- 
Lis would try to do with that department every 
well-informed person might have foreseen. He 
began by discharging about eighty employés—all 
Democrats except one or two. He pretended that 
this was done to save money. Nothing could have 
been more transparent than this prétext, for Mr. 
WHITE had so carefully adjusted positions and 
duties, and so rigorously cut off every superfluity, 
that it seemed impossible to spare another man. 
Mr.. WILLIs evidently made the dismissals only to 
create vacancies for party workers. He soon found 
himself obliged to reinstate about a dozen of the 
dismissed men to keep the public business going, 
and has since made a large number of appoint- 
ments to fill the places of the others. He found 
that very few of the positions in his department 
were not subject to the civil service rules. He 
therefore created more than a dozen new offices— 
that is, offices in which the old duties were to be 
performed under new names—and asked the Mayor 
to exempt them from competitive examination. 
This Mayor WURSTER did, not consulting the Civil 
Service Commission, as had been the custom, but 
merely informing it of his action. The persons so 
appointed were of course mainly taken from the 

ranks of active local politicians. 
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A large number of other places subject to the 
competitive rule were filled ‘‘ temporarily” with 
hungry henchmen on the ground that no lists of 
‘‘ eligibles” evolved from examinations were avail- 
able. To enlarge the opportunities for making 
such ‘‘ temporary” appointments a trick was re- 
sorted to which in point of barefaced shameless- 
ness could hardly be surpassed. It is instructive 
in showing what juggles spoils politicians will em- 
ploy to ‘‘ beat the law.” The officers called meter- 
inspectors are under the competitive rule, and, some 
vacancies having been made, there was an ample 
list of ‘‘ eligibles who had passed the examination 
to choose from. But Mr. WILLIS wanted the 
places for his workers. So he created the office 
of ‘detective to investigate water frauds.” For 
officers of that name the Civil Service Commission 
had, of course, no list of eligibles; and thus Mr. 
WILLIS put in thirteen of his men, although the 
‘‘investigation of water frauds” was precisely one 
of the duties to be performed by the meter-inspect- 
ors, and although the men selected by Mr. WILLIS 
were almost all entire strangers to the duties to 
be performed. Five of the thirteen persons so 
smuggled into profitable places had been delegates 
in the primary conventions through which the 
nomination of a member of Mayor WURSTER’'S ad- 
ministration, Park Commissioner WOODRUFF, as 
delegate to the Republican Nationaf Convention 
at St. Louis had been secured. 

Such things have been done with Mayor Wur- 
STER'’S approval. Indeed, they could not have 
been done without his official sanction and sup- 
port. There are also in other departments of the 
city government various places exempted from 
competitive examination by his authority. He is 
even said to be considering a plan to abolish the 
Labor Registration system—that system which se- 
cures to the laboring-man access to public employ- 
ment without subjecting him to the tyranny of 
partisan control or making him the slave of a po- 
litical machine. To abolish this system would be 
a vicious blow not only against good government, 
but against the self-respect and the best interests of 
the laboring population. But what may we not 
expect of Mayor WURSTER now? 

It is quite probable that Mr. WURSTER)ike some 
other men of his-kind in official position, has never 
made quite clear to his mind the moral character 
of his doings. The evasions of the law by con- 
temptible quirk and shuffle for which, by his offi- 
cial approval and sanction, he has made himself 
directly responsible, are distinctly and emphatical- 
ly dishonorable. There are things the doing of 
which, in public as well as in private life, a gentle- 
man should carefully avoid. When done by a 
man occupying the high position of a Mayor of a 
great city, they demonstrate not only a most lam- 
entable lack of self-respect, but also a very low 
conception of the duties and the dignity of the 
office. Moreover, this flagitious disregard of the 
spirit of an important law by the most conspicuous 
officer of the municipality sets a very dangerous 
example to all those serving under him, and to 
the community at large. 

It should bring Mayor WURSTER to a realizing 
sense of what he has done, that the corporation 
counsel of the city of Brooklyn has felt himself 
obliged to declare some of the appointments to office 
here referred to to have been illegally made. And 
a number of the most reputable citizens of Brook- 
lyn have instituted legal proceedings against Mayor 
WURSTER and other city officials, to restrain them 
from paying the salaries or wages of no less than 
fifty-seven persons arbitrarily appointed to places in 
the city service, for several of which appointments 
Mayor WOURSTER is responsible. There is hardly 
any doubt that under the Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the Court of Appeals, the injunction will 
be granted and sustained, and Mayor WURSTER 
will then stand in the humiliating attitude of a 
high official who had to be compelled by the courts 
to obey the Constitution. It is to be hoped that 
Mayor WURSTER, who no doubt would like to be 
respected as an honorable man, will not be insen- 
sible to the disgrace of such a position, and that 
the moral punishment he has so recklessly brought 
upon himself will serve as a warning example to 
other men similarly situated. It will make ambi- 
tious politicians understand that the civil service 
law is no longer a thing to be trifled with, and 
that the way of the transgressor is growing harder 
every day. 


A SIGNIFICANT EPISODE. 


WSBILE the Cuban resolution was pending in the 
Conference Committee the House of Representa- 
tives was debating and passing the naval appro- 
priation bill, and the Indiana was at Port Royal, 
in a pocket, unable to get into the dry dock whither 
Secretary HERBERT had sent her, or to get out of 
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Jeast I do not wish to do so—when I 


the harbor—a fact that would have been disastrous 
if Senator MorGan’s desire to make war on Spain 
had been realized. Altogether the proceedings in 
Congress and the condition of things at Port Royal 
were striking coincidences, tending to throw light 
on the sincerity and intelligence of the law-making 
Jingoes who are spoiling for a fight. 

Congress is willing to spend millions of dollars 
for new battle-ships,and to invite war with any 
European power that may be willing to engage 
with us in the game of slaughter, but it is not will- 
ing, and it has not been willing, to spend money 
for the maintenance of the new ships unless such 
expenditure will carry a district for ‘‘the party.” 
With a glow of pride Mr. BOUTELLE described our 
new battle-ships—the Jndiana, in commission, 
the Massachusetts, nearly ready, the Jowa, just 
launched, and the Oregon.w"'We have also author- 
ized, by a former act, the Kearsarge and the Ken- 
tucky. And before finishing the consideration of 
the navy bill, the House authorized the construc- 
tion of four more battle-ships and fifteen torpedo- 
boats, to cost nearly $27,000,000. And all this 
while the Indiana, the only fully equipped battle- 
ship we have, was at Port Royal Harbor, unable to 
get into the dock.to be cleaned, or to go to sea, be- 
cause, forsooth, the wind had blown the water out 
of the harbor. It is true that she did get into the 
dock later; but it is nevértheless the fact that Con- 
gress has placed the only dock large enough to 
hold our new battle-ships at a harbor of such a char- 
acter that large vessels can only enter it under 
what may be called fortuitous circumstances, while 
if they strike the hard bottom in their progress to 
the dock they will probably go to pieces. 

During the debate on the navy bill there was some 
talk about building a new dry dock,but a Pennsy]va- 
nia member wanted one at League Island. which lies 


up the Delaware River, now impassable to battle- 


ships. Another Congressman from the same State, 
Mr. ROBINSON, who‘is a member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, opposed this, and in doing so he 
revealed the manner in which the defensjve inter- 
ests of the country are cared for by Congress. He 
said, ‘‘I believé I reveal no committee secrets—at 
that there 
was a quasi-understanding that wge.yould press 
none of these propositions for dry d , because, 
if the general question should be raised, of course 
each member who wished a dry dock in his dis- 
trict would naturally desire an item for one.” 
This is frank, and it is explicatory. It shows that 
dry docks are built not for battle-ships, but for 
votes. Mr. RoBINSON went further, and admitted 
that ‘“we have no dry dock to-day, unless it be at 
Port Royal (and I doubt the capacity of that one), 
whereby the best modern battle-ship that we have 
could be docked; and so lax, so dilatory, so short- 
sighted, has been the Congress of the United States . 
in making appropriations in the past for the im- 
provement of the approaches to the dry docks al- 
ready existing that there is hardly a harbor on th 
coast, unless it be Portland, Maine, where one off 
our modern vessels—the Indiana, or any vessel of 
that style or class ‘contemplated by this bill to be 
constructed—could approach the dry dock to be 
docked.” 

Notwithstanding all this, which is very true, if 
very cynical, the House went merrily on author- 
izing battle-ships and refusing to provide docking 
facilities— for the attempt to build a dock at the un- 
approachable League Island Navy-Yard was de- 
feated, possibly because a member from Massachu- 
setts threatened to demand a dock at Boston for 
his constituents if the member from Philadelphia 
was favored with one for his. At the same time, 
too, the House conferrees were agreeing to the Sen- 
ate’s buncombe resolution inviting war with Spain 
on account of the struggling Cubans. 

It is well understood that the dock at Port Royal 
was built to help some one carry the district. In 
this respeet its origin and history coincide with the 
confession made by Mr.*RoBINSON, that docks are 
built to help struggling Congressmen. There are 
no workmen at Port Royal. When a ship is in the 
dock the men to work on her must be sent from 
Norfolk. It is in this way that the Jingo Con- 
gressmen make ready to defend the country from 
the consequences of their own speeches and resolu- - 
tions. The Indiana is the only completed vessel 
we have that can alone meet the largest ship that 
Spain can send here; but she was in the pocket pre- 
pared for her by indifferent and unintelligent le- 
gislators, while they were making war speeches and 
inciting national dishonor and national disaster 
for much the same reason that they build, or refuse 
to build, dry docks—namely, for votes. 

Every good American favors a sufficient navy. 
and does not begrudge the expense of building and 
maintaining it. But it is idle to build ships and 
refuse to take proper care of them; and in a few 
years, if Congress goes on in its present reckless 
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and ignorant fashion, we shall have a fleet of battle- 
ships growing gradually useless because provision 
has not been made to clean them; fora dirty battle- 
ship cannot fight with full effect. 

Was there ever such a spectacle of incompetence! 
An assembly of men fuming about war at the very 
moment that the naval arm is paralyzed by their 
own negligence! Tiiis is the body that has the 
power to declare war, but no one who knows how 
it is composed will regret that its power is limited, 
and that, Senator MoRGAN to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it cannot command the squadrons in 
the field or the ships at sea. The truth is that 
Congress does not possess intelligence enough to 
provide properly for a navy; and, what is worse, a 
large majority of its members are apparently so 
indifferent to the real interests of the country that 
they will not be guided by what intelligence they 
have to the doing of anything that will not help 
their re-election. 


THE LOUD BILL. 


It is to be hoped that Congress will not adjourn before 
passing the Loup bill, which seeks to limit second-class 
matter strictly to newspapers and periodicals. A strong 
effort is being made to defeat the measure, and there 
seems to be some misconception at Washington as to the 
attitude towards it of some of the publishers of periodi- 
cals. The Weekty has favored this bill simply because 
it is for the general interest that it should become a law. 
The government is now losing annually between $18,000, - 
000 and $19,000,000 as the result of a perversion of the 
law. 

The law of 1885 fixing the rate of postage on news- 
papers and periodicals at one cent a pound is a liberal law, 
and was intended primarily for the benefit of readers of 
such publications. It is the policy of the government 
to extend @f circulation of periodical literature, and to 
help to cheapen it to the people by reducing the charge 
for carrying it in the mails. Every abuse of this law 
which adds to the cost of maintaining the Post-office De- 
partment is a menace to the law itself, for if the abuse 
continue there will inevitably come a time when the gov- 
ernment must fix the charge for carrying second-class 
matter at a rate which will cover the cost of transporta- 
tion. It will be remembered that the enormous loss re- 
sulting from the second-class rate is not due to the charge 
to which the government is put for carrying real news- 
papers and periodicals, but for the inclusion among second- 
class matter of books, advertising circulars, enormous sam- 
ple editions, and other publications not properly included 
in second-class matter. Recently the sample edition of 
one publicatton alone, as we learn from the report of the 
committee, weighed_300,000 pounds. Its carriage in the 
mails cost the government $24,000. As the postage paid 
was $3000, the government lost $21,000 on this one edi- 
tion. We have the estimate of the department that if the 
perversion of the law should cease, the post-office could 
afford to carry periodicals for nothing, and this certainly 
indicates the extent of tbe abuse. 

The abuse ought to be stopped not only because it is 
the cause of such enormous expense to the government, 
but because it interferes with the rights of the great ma- 
jority of those who use the post-office. The post-office is 
established primarily for the carrying of letters. At the 
present rate of postage letters are carried for thirty-two 
cents a pound, giving the government a profit on this 
class of mail matter of twenty-four cents a pound. In 
other words, to take the estimate of the committee, the 
people who send letters through the mail, and they in- 
clude practically the whole population of the country, 
pay to the government every year between $30,000,000 
* and $40,000,000 more than the cost of transmission. If 
letter postage were reduced one-half, the government 
would ‘still make g yearly profit of from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. But one of the stubborn facts in the way of 
reducing letter postage is the loss of $18,000,000 to $19,- 
000,000 by reason of the abuse of the law relating to sec- 
ond-class matter. It is another evidence of the patience 
of the people of the United States that they permit those 
who pervert this law for their own profit to postpone the 
day of penny postage. 


SENATORIAL BOORISHNESS. 


From the establishment of our government until re- 
cently one of the most cherished traditions of American 
politics was our admiration for the wisdom which planned 
and organized the Senate of the United States. Just as 
we have been taught to consider our Supreme Court as 
the most exalted tribunal on earth, we once considered 
our Senate the most dignified legislative body. But 
painful instances of the disregard of the Senate for its 
own dignity have recently been growing in frequency, 
and have been especially prominent during the present 
session. 

The characteristic’ remark of South Carolina’s new- 
made Senator, TILLMAN, that he had brought with him a 
pitchfork to use in bis first speech was promptly justified. 
He not only brought with him this useful implement of 
the stable-yard, but he also brought the language and the 
ideas, as well as the wit, the logic, and the eloquence of 
the stable-yard. His attack on the President, in a speech 
on a subject which had nothing to do with the President, 
left on the public mind the conviction that the pitchfork 
was his most appropriate weapon, and that iu manner 
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and method he was probably nearer to the stable-boy than 
any Senator on record. 

A degradation of the Senatorial function equally un- 
necessary and equally offensive has since then been fur- 
nished by an older Senator, Vest of Missouri, in the same 
line of attack on the President. In a dignified and tem- 
perate speech before the Presbyterian Home Mission meet- 
ing in New York, President CLEVELAND had set forth the 
need and value of making the extension of religious in- 
fluence keep pace with the material extension and new 
growth of the frontier. There is not one word in the ad- 
dress which the most ingenious malice could distort into 
a reflection upon any section of the country or on any 
community. There was no mistaking the kindly tone 
and generous purpose of the President’s words. 

Yet when Senator Vest found his first opportunity 


thereafter to address the Senate—on the subject of the 


title to the gilsonite deposits near the Uncompahgre res- 
ervation in the State of Utah—he also produced a pitch- 
fork, with all the accompaniments. He went out of his 
way to select the President’s mission address as a theme 
for his stump-oratory. He misquoted its language, mis- 
represented its sentiment, and, with equal disregard of 
truth and decency, poured over it and over its author a 
flood of that sarcasm which is considered humorous by 
stable-boys and by some Senators. 

The courtesy of the Senate permits this, for the office 
of Senator is so dignified that its holder is supposed to be 
above the need of rules and restraints. Yet instances 
such as those we have quoted are exerting a powerful in- 
fluence in compelling the decent citizenship of this coun- 
try to ask itself whether a reform of the Senate would 
not be worth having at the cost of a Constitutional amend- 
ment. 


SHALL THE OPPORTUNITY BE LOST? 


THE memorial presented on the 25th of March to the 
Mayor of New York by the trustees of the Public Li- 
brary is a frank and forcible statement of facts, and it ex- 
hibits clearly the remarkable poverty of this city in re- 
spect of library facilities, and the duty which rests upon 
the public authorities of devoting some part of the city’s 
funds towards supplying the deficiency. By way of 
curing the evil the trustees propose, out of their general 
funds, to equip and maintain a truly popular library, with 
facilities for circulation, provided only the city will fur- 
nish a suitable home. This the municipalities have al- 
ready done in Boston and in Chicago. Those cities are 
also under large and invcreasing expenses for maintenance, 
while in New York“be Astor, Lenox, and TrLpEN foun- 
dations stand ready to relieve the city of the latter bur- 
den if only the former can be assumed. The remedy will 
be effectual provided the city is able to comply with the 
conditions imposed. 

So far as the grant of land is concerned, the only site 
owned by the city which possesses in any degree the 
essential requirements of spaciousness and convenience 
of access is the site of the present reservoir at Forty-sec- 
ond Street. If it be true that that reservoir is no longer 
an important part of the city’s water-supply, there cun 
be no very good reason why this land, or some portion of 
it, should not be devoted to the purposes of the Public 
Library. It is indeed suggested that the water stored at 
this point might, in certain contingencies, be of value in 
the event of extensive fires; and of course it is always pos- 
sible to imagine cases where the existence of a large water- 
supply close at hand would be highly desirable. But the 
real question here is a balancing of advantages, and a con- 
sideration of the problem whether the cost of enhanced 
insurance against the risks from fire will not be more than 
made good by the vast addition to the wealth and beauty 
and security of our city. 

The Mayor intimated, in reply to the memorial, that he 
would be unwilling to grant the money needed for a build- 
ing—at least for the next eighteen months. It must be 
confessed that his reasons are cogent. Tammany, during 
its recent reign, was solicitous only to multiply and in- 
crease salaries. It pinched in every other direction. In 
consequence the city’s hospitals and police stations are, 
many of them, shamefully dilapidated. New school- 
houses are imperatively needed. Sewers must be laid and 
streets must be opened north of the Harlem. New lines 
of water-mains must be established. Small parks must 
be created in the more crowded regions of the city. With 
such works of mercy and necessity to be provided—at a 
cost of not less than $19,000,000—the Mayor even of this 
great municipality may well feel ‘‘ appalled” at the pros- 
pect, and may well hesitate at piling the cost of a great 
new library upon the already unwieldy fabric of the city’s 
debt. Other Mayors, responsible for the increase of tax- 
ation, will doubtless share Mr. STRONG’s views, and no- 
thing but a decided and fairly unanimous expression of 
public opinion can be expected to induce the authorities 
of the city to vote the expenditures for which the trustees 
of the Public Library have appealed. 

The trustees suggest in their memorial that if their 
proposals are not accepted they will erect a building of 
their own—presumably on the LENOx property at Sev- 
entieth Street and Fifth Avenue—and maintain such a 
library for scholars and students as existing endowments 
will permit. Whether they will follow this course if the 
city offers to give the bare land at Forty-second Street, 
without a building, does not appear. But for a library 
of reference and research the site at Seventieth Street is 
in every way as desirable as the site of the reservoir; and 
it may well be doubted whether the trustees would feel 
justified in laying out the moncy intrusted to them in the 
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erection of a building upon land to which they had no 
title. 

The proposal made to the city is simple and extraordi- 
narily advantageous. The city is offered a library already 
well equipped, under competent management, and which, 
if the proposal be accepted, will command an income that 
may fairly be reckoned at not less than a quarter of a 
million. The cost of all this is but ‘the surrender of an 
almost useless structure and the expenditure of perhaps 
two millions and a half of money, representing an annual 
outlay of about $100,000 for interest and sinking-fund 
payments. And it is to be remembered that the increase 
in taxable values consequent on the removal of the reser- 
voir and the beautifying of that locality will at least go a 
long way towards repaying to the city the money it may 
lay out. 

If their proposal be not accepted, the trustees of the 
Public Library will simply fall back upon their own re- 
sources, which are quite sufficient to open a very wide 
field of usefulness. The trustees can afford to wait pa- 
tiently for a definite expression of public opinion, but 
they can hardly be expected to keep their offer always 
open. Will the city permit the opportunity to go by? 


THE ARCHITECTS’ BILL. 


_TueE bill to increase the beauty and the general charac- 
ter of public buildings, including sound and economical 
construction, is still before Congress. It, or the excellent 
idea embodied in it, has been before Congress for several 
years. The present measure has the endorsement of the 
Treasury Department, the present Secretary having been 
long in favor of reforming that overgrown monstrosity 
the Supervising Architect’s office. 

Why the measure does not pass is a mystery, for it seems 
to appeal to local pride and prejudice, which members of 
Congress usually seek to gratify. It provides for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of experts, that shall select 
the plans for the public buildings after competition. The 
Supervising Architect is to remain as the representative 
of the government in the work of erecting and completing 
the buildings. In other words, he is to be the clerk of the 
works, and something more. 

This system would do away with such buildings as now 
disfigure our large and small cities, the plans of which have 
been drawn at a central office in Washington, by a man 
who, whatever may be bis professional abilities, has nei- 
ther the time nor the strength to perform half the tasks that 
are thrust upon him. The temptation, therefore, to plan 
buildings after a single pattern is irresistible, and as the 
pattern is usually bad, no better system can be devised to 
assure the country ugly buildings. 

Besides introducing a variety of talent into the planning 
and construction of public buildings, the proposed new 
system would doubtless secure for the government the 
services of the best of the architects in the several locali- 
ties in which public buildings are to be erected. More- 
over, it would also make it certain that the building ma- 
terials of the locality would generally be used, and that 
home contractors would be employed. 

It is strange, as we have said, that a measure that 
appeals so strongly to local interests does not pass. It 
cannot be that the undoubted merits of the measure are 
against_it, and yet it may be that they conceal from the 
average Congressman the point that he may make with 
his constituents by voting for it. 


TREES. 


Ir is not far hence 
(In measured miles) that the mere stands 
Over which hang whispering woods— 
The fast-rooted forest. 

Thus the citizen may translate from his Bemoulf; or he 
may think it vastly better to throw aside the old book, 
and with his own eyes to see how a fast-rooted fore:t may 
overhang the mere in Central Park, or the waters of Pel- 
ham Bay. Did the poet who wrote those words, at some 
time between the fifth century and the ninth, have in mind 
the twofold life of trees—the life of the branches in the 
air, and the life of the roots in the soil—the «'most equal 
domain of the tree above ground and below? He so justly 
balances his description, having exactly as much to say of 
that half of the tree which is less in evidence as of that 
part toward which he lifts our eyes. There is a plodding 
half, he reminds us, that holds the other half to itself, and 
‘* fast-rooted ” to its place and station. At other seasons 
of the year this sort of thing may not be so well worth 
dwelling upon, but a fine day in April will show roots 
and branches most full of achievement and of news. The 
business of the former is prospering—that is plainly to be 
seen: there are budding novelties on the latter from day 
to day, if you are closely observant; from week to week, 
anyhow. And we can’t believe the rusty half, making 
gains through all sorts of tentative and difficult outreach- 
ing down there—somewhere—is wholly selfish, although 
holding the other half so fast. At any rate; the Anglo- 
Saxon epic poet does not take an unfavorable view of his 
conduct (we must say it is its conduct) in thus holding for 
his very own what he supports and nourishes. If he were 
purely selfish, would he be represented as holding her (we 
must say her) where she hangs—and whispering too— 
over her mirror in the mere? 

Let no cynic assert that this is the typeof an American 
marriage. Cynicism is out of season. We would only 
shelter, behind three or four lines from Beowulf, a sugges- 
tion that in April trees are interesting persons, and ure 
far hence.” 
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| 0 ee = tered there. Some of the companies of the former have 
’ 
tn eed however, already been transferred to St. Lucia, and they 
ge are being moved as fast as barracks are made ready for 
them, with the ultimate intention of sending all of them 
&§ to the latter island, and of abandoning Barbadoes as a 
. Port Castries (otherwise St. Lucia) lies at the foot of a 
narrow bay about. three-quarters of a.mile’from the sea. 
The entrance is flanked by headlands, and the bay lies be- 
; tween high hills which are capable of being strongly for- + 
| tified. Indeed, the harbor is probably at the present. 
% moment well defended, though neither fort, redoubt, nor 
— embrasure is visible save a small masonry-work belongin 
" to the last century on the south side of the entrance, an 
1 which is a crumbling ruin. 
It is said that the defences consist of a number of heavy 
. | guns in sunken pits, and mounted on disappearing car- 
| riages. Whatever the batteries are it is evidently the in- 
/ tention of the authdities that their location and character 
| shall not be known, &@considerfable secrecy and mystery ‘ 
| surround the military reservations, and not even the na- 
| lives seem to have much information on the subject. How 
careful the military officials are is shown by a little inci- 
dent which happened there last winter when some of the + 
, wardroom officers from one of the ships of the United 
| States North Atlantic Squadron, then lying in the harbor, 
went to Viji (the camp on the north hill and commanding 
the entrance) the day after their arrival to return the call 
of some British officers. 
; The Americans, in uniform, landed at the wharf, climbed 
d “e the steep hill on the harbor side, only to be stopped by a 
= sentry near the top and to be refused permission to 
THE UNITED STATES CRUISERS “RALEIGH” AND 
4 “CINCINNATI” COALING AT ST. LUCIA. 
ST. LUCIA. 
¥ St. Lucra is the last of the chain of fortified coaling- 
. stations established by England in this hemisphere. For | 
“ie many years it was neglected, and it would seem that its 
: ; value as a point d'apput was only recognized when the 
_— ibility of a trans-Isthmian canal grew to be a proDabil- 
— ty, and now the determination is evident to make it her 
| stronghold in the Windward Islands. Barbadoes has al- 
F, : ways been the military headquarters of the English pos- 
sessions in this chain of islands and the residence of the 
‘ Governor, and is yet, but its weakness has probably been 
the cause of its projected abandonment. 
Its only harbor is Carlisle Bay, upon which the capital, 
Bridgetown, is situated. The bay is only an indentation 
on the coast, being almost an open roadstead to wliich the 
low island forms the lee. It is not fortified, and is in- 
capable of being adequately defended. Two regiments 
of infantry, one white, and the other one of the two West 
India regiments composed entirely of negroes with white 
_ Officers, and several batteries of artillery, have been quar- . 
Lie 


LOGGING-RAILROAD RAVAGES AROUND THE HEAD-WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI—LOADING A TRAIN ON ONE OF 
THE SPURS.—Drawn By Harky Fenn.—([See Pace 343.) 
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A FOREST STREAM. 
It is called Chinese Creek, and the Log crossing it London Bridge. 


agen, 


AN INDIAN SETTLEMENT, CALLED A “BENAB,” ON THE PURUNI RIVER. 


BRITISH CLAIMS IN VENEZUELA—SCENES IN THE DISPUTED TERRITORY.—(Sse Pace 343.) 
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proceed. The sergeant of the guard was called. The 
naval officers expostulated with him, pointed out the faet 
that they were in uniform and were expected. It was no 
use. The sergeant was polite but firm. and exhibited a 
written order, dated that very day and signed by the 

‘ commanding officer, prohibiting any one on any pretence 
from entering the military precincts. However, the offi- 
cer of the day soon appeared, apologized for the seeming 
inhospitality, and vouchsafing no explanation, passed the 

vAmericans in. They were, however, shown nowhere, see- 
ing only the officers’ mess. 

t transpired later that on the day succeeding the ar- 
rival of the United States ships additional sentries had 
been posted with orders as above stated. ‘* We did not 
intend to have you Johnnies poking round and locating 
our batteries,” a British army officer laughingly put it. 

The harbor is not large, but the chaunel is narrow, and 
the deep water about the town goes up to the very shores. 
A battle-ship could lie at the wharf and coal, and there is 
room for about three 3500-ton ships at one time, and pos- 
sibly four. The coaling is done with great rapidity, and 
by negro women almost entirely, as is the custom through- 
out the West India Islands. They pour a ceaseless stream 
over the vessels’ sides on gang-planks. Each carries about 
100 pounds of coal in a basket poised on the top of the 
head. The speed of coaling depends entirely upon the 
vessel's facilities for receiving and stowing the coal. 

The United States cruisers Cincinnati and Raleigh were 
coaled at the same time, each taking about 475 tons from 
8.30 a.M. to 6 P.mM., with an hour’s intermission at noon, 
but the same amount could probably have been put on a 
merchant-steamer, with her easily accessible scuttles, in 
about half the time. It was claimed that three ships could 
be coaled at once at the rate of 100 tons an hour to each. 

The coal, according to the arrangements then existing, 
is private property, the firm owning it being under con- 
tract with the British Admiralty to keep there at all times 
10,000 tons of Welsh coal.. This amount is always in sight, 
but there is more besides,the property of other parties, and 
ten times that quantity could easily be landed and piled 
there in a short time should the necessity arise. 

The American Pocahontas coal is always obtainable at 
St. Lucia. The demand for it rose from 2000 tons in 
1893 to 10,000 tons in 1894, and was on the increase. 
Many English merchapt-steamers took it in preference to 
any other. There is neither dry nor floating dock, and no 
repair-shops. It is as yet only a coaling-station; and a 
disabled flect would have to go to Bermuda, or Kingston, 
Jamaica, to refit. 

. Port Castries is only a village situated on low-lyin 

ground. The barracks and residences of the civil an 
military officials are high up on the hills on either side of 
the bay. 
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LETTER 


VERY one, I think, who reads with his eyes quite 
oper, and not for the purpose of dozing off from his 
book at the first lull of interest, must have noticed in the 


_minor English fiction of late an Americanization of tone. 


I do not know just what else to call it, and so I call it that; 
but I hepe the reader will see what I mean. It is as if 
the authors of this fiction had associated with ‘‘ bright 
Americans” until they had caught the bright American 
way of looking at life, and of talking about it. Perhaps 
this bright American tone is the modern tone, and both of 
the great Anglo-Saxon peoples use it because, with their 
very opposite origins and principles, they have arrived at 
the same social effect. 
I. 


I have been peculiarly struck with the fact (if it is a 
fact) which I have been noting, in an extremely clever 
London book called A Hard Woman, by a writer new to 
me. The tone here is not so much that of American writ- 

ing as of American talking.” The literary 

A a ‘and moral texture of the story is alien 
chough, but when its people speak, they 
| ure apt to speak like bright Americans. 
Of course, by bright Americans I mostly mean bright 
American women; and bright American*women are apt 
to speak very much as clever people write; or say, as the 
characters in clever people’s novels speak. The recipro- 
cal influence of literature and life is always very interest- 
ing, and with us the influence of literature is most no- 
ticeable in the large class of cultivated people remote 
from,social centres; the tone of their talk is that of lit- 
erature rather than of society, and when such people 
get into society abroad they impart a sense of their qual- 
ity. Others may have lived in large citics here and still 
have caught little ‘of the society tone. which is every- 
where dull, insipid,and monotonous; they may be journal- 


- istic, literary, or artistic; and their talk will shed upon life 


a fresh light which will be reflected again in literature. 

It is by some such recondite process, I fancy, that we 
get the American tone which I perceive in A Hard Wo- 
man. Something of the American art in fiction is there, 
too; it is lightly and skilfully done, with little of the 
thumb- fingered clumsiness which commonly offends in 
British fiction. It is told in scenes, directly or indirectly 
dialogued, and the characters evolve themselves, apparent- 
ly, and are not unwound by the author's hand. The chief 
character, Lydia Munday, who is the hard woman, is very 
good, artistically, and keeps the vicious charm of an ab- 
solute selfishness throughout. The defect of the book is 
in bringing her to grief. The logic of such people’s char- 
acters in life is lasting success; and it is an old-fashioned 
and mistaken morality that punishes them in the catas- 
trophe. 


II. 


Another author’s books in which I have found the Amer- 
ican tone, with not so much of the American skill, is an- 
other new English author. Mr. Pett Ridge’s novel, A 
Clever Wife, is more to my mind than his Second Oppor- 
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tunity of Mr. Staplehurst, but both are amusing books. 
I suppose I like A Clever Wife better, because I like a pic- 
| oa ture of the world more in a hand-glass 

PP notes *- than in a door-knob, a story better than 
latory tg a fantasy. To be sure, the fantasy is in- 
plchenet, By W. genious and novel, since it is the report 
i Har- of a charming impossibility in the sim- 
ee plest every-day terms and conditions; but 
still I found greater comfort in the other book; and I read 
contentedly on it, with a growing belief that the author was 
a Londonized American who bad formed himself rather 
too much upon Dickens, until 1 came upon this astonish- 
ing passage . 

‘* They went up on deck and chose the most agreeable 
situation. An American party, talking with voices pitched 
so high that they might well have disturbed people ov the 
top of Pilatus, swooped down in their direction as soon 
as they had settled themselves. 

‘** Well, I call this jest a silly steamer. Isn’t it a real 
awful thing! Why, you put it side by side with the boats 
that go from New York to Boston—’ 7 

‘** Scoti, Julia! Don’t howl so. You let every single 
soul know where you hail from.’ 

‘** This here ship ain’t going to blow up, ev’dently. 
Tell you what, Abigail, don't let's forget for to get a good 
taste of—what’s the silly nume?’ 

* Edelweiss.’ 

‘‘*That’s it. Good to eat, ain’t it? Only a flower? 
Great Jinkins! Thought ’twas a fruit. I'll be real glad 
of lunch. The breakfast this mornin’ jest irr’tated me. 
Wha-at?’ 

‘** You ate enough for two, my girl.’ 

‘**] wish to goodness I’d ate enough for ten. Now 
we're moving. Look at this girl here with a blue veil. 
She don’t wear cor-sets, I'll lay a wager.’ 

‘** Hush, Priscilla. She’s English. They’re staying at 
our hotel.’ 

‘**Oh, goodness! Let’s go to the other end.’”’ 

These compatriots of ours are, if you please, from Balti- 
more, where we are to suppose that their wonderful mix- 
ture of accents and locutions prevails, and where the 
naines of Abigail and Priscilla, so common with us every- 
where, are typical of the local nomenclature. 

The passage put me right as to Mr. Ridge’s nationality 
at once. No one but an Englishman could possibly so 
misreport the parlance of another people; and the talk 
here laid to the charge of our country-women, who are 
often slangy and vulgar enough, could be the work only 
of a writer of that race which is so full of itself that it 
cannot receive even a superficial impression of alien pe- 
culiarities. I saw that if we have at all Americanized 
the tone of those people over there we have not Ameri- 
canized their minds; and for a moment it seemed to ine 
as if my whole theory, so carefully architected, had come 
clattering tothe ground. In the retrospect from this point, 
all Mr. Ridge’s work turned clumsy, lumpish, British. 


III. 


I was wrong; I see that now; and I see that my theory, 
though badly strained, is not totally wrecked, and that 
Mr. Ridge’s literature has still some lightness and shapeli- 
ness. But I wonder if what irritates-us so much in Brit- 
ish ridicule is not its want of accuracy? In the whole long 
line of our mockers, from first to last, there has not been 
one who could hear or see our, vulgarities aright. This 
is hard,and I do not think it is without reason that we 
complain. Let us be shown up, by all means; but let us 
be shown up correctly. We shall be quite ridiculous 
enough then; and I wish I could persuade our British 
brethren, in the interest of art, to give our really detesta- 
ble characteristics a little study. I often find myself that 
our manners are bad, that our speech is grotesque, our 
minds cheap and poor, our accent nasal and slovenly; and 
I believe it would do us a great deal of good if our faults 


were truly depicted. Some people think that our willing- . 


ness to push the Monroe doctrine to extremes, in any con- 
troversy with Great Britain, is the effect of sauce from 
English writers, who loved us openly in the late interna- 
tional crisis, but who had till then mostly dissembled their 
passion in several degrees of boyish caricature. I myself 
am not of this thinking; but I do like good art, and I con- 
fess that I suffer esthetically from the bad drawing in the 
pictures the British make of us. 


IV. 


In all matters of literary art, however, the British meth- 
ods are still very primitive when compared with those of 
Continental writers, and a few writers among ourselves. I 
have felt this fact afresh lately in reading, with a number 
of English novels, a story from the Danish. Mr. Drach- 

Pan! and Virginia "N's Paul and Virginia of a Northern 
of a Northern Zone Zone is not so well done as the Norwe- 
From the Danish of gian novels, and the English novels I 
Ward Win have been speaking of are rather uncom- 

monly well done. But still the differ- 
ence between the two kinds of fiction is all the difference 
between knowingness and knowledge, between a smart 
consciousness and a direct simplicity. It is true that the 
Dane treats of very simple characters and unmixed emo- 
tions, and the English writers treat of artificial people in 
society situations. But direct simplicity is the Continen- 
tul method with the most conventional people, and it gives 
his figures a relief, a projection, from the author which 
the creations of English fiction almost never have. Even 
when the British author is not patting his personages on 
the head, or making faces at them, you feel that he has 
his hand: on the strings that work them, while the Conti- 
nental author shows them in an agreeable effect of de- 
tachment. Apart from a measure of this sort of merit, 
though, this new Paul and Virginia is a very charming 
tale, tender and pathetic, with touches of humor and pas- 
sion that reach the heart. The types are strictly those of 
a Danish fishing-vilage. whose life is suggested rather 
than closely studied. The Paul is the son of the village 
blacksmith; the Virginia is the daughter of the old ship- 
captain who decides the boy for the sea against the black- 
smith’s will. The intrigue is knit closer through the skip- 
per’s forcing the young fellow to leave him to go down 
with his sinking ship, and the daughter’s holding him 
recreant to her father for his obedience. 


As the years go by with us we read much in books that 
was never written in them. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Da- 
vis’s last novel has been full, for me, of the interest of a 
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young girl’s first venture in literature thirty-five years 
ago, when we who were then hoping to write were so 
proud and envious of the instant renown won for her by 
her story of Life in the Iron Mills. It was one of the things 
that gave The Atlantic Monthly its hold upon the public, 
and made us feel that we had a country that could be 

ut into literature. If this bit of it looked rather the 

nglish Black Country when it got there, that was proof 
that western Virginia had points of resemblance to that 
region worth noting in fiction. We had not yet con- 
ceived the notion of noting so much the points of differ- 
ence between our life and English life; but all that has 
come since. It has not indeed come 80 distinctly to Mrs. 
Davis but that in her latest as in her earliest work there is 
the light and color common to fableland rather than the 
peculiar light and color of our own skies; but Pennsy)- 
vania and Louisiana are unmistakable enough in it. Her 
people and their motives are always a little exalted, for 


good and for bad; but there is an excellent realization of © 


., mixed characters in this book, which is 
ad lg strongest in Mildred Warrick. I find 
Rebecca — her quite a new physiognomy in our 
wot Mig aa fiction, but, in fact, all the figures have 

freshness; and the whole scheme of the 
story has a novelty which holds the attention fast from 
first to last. There is a certain want of repose, u certain 
intensity, with a certain vagueness, Which I do not like, 
and the people do not talk just as I hear people talk, but 
for all that the siory is powerful, with an essential truth 
which is rare. It is a vigorously imagined affair from 
first to last, and is full of a varied appeal. The husband 
of Mildred, the uncouth but not ignoble millionaire, is 
done with a generous insight and from a subtle know- 
ledge of human nature. 

The book is thoroughly uncommon; and I have to own 
that after I took it upI did not lay it down till I had read 
it through. Ikept up a running quarrel in my own mind 
with its methods and manners, even with its artistic prin- 
ciples, but I had to admit that here was something that if 

ou took it upon its own ground was a potent and author- 
llative piece of fiction. W. D. Howe ts. 


THE “INVALIDES” AND THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION OF A.D. 1900. 


CHICAGO with good reason regarded the fairy spectacle 
that delighted the republic three years ago as the last ex- 
pression of industrial, scientific, commercial, artistic, and 
administrative achievement. Its White City is a memory 
that will last almost as long as that of the immense fire 
that destroyed the magic city. But the French, inventors, 
as it may be said, of world’s fairs—for the race does every- 
thing in a spectacular way—have determined to eclipse 
all preceding shows as prodigiously as her revolution out- 
rivalled all_other human uprisings in vigor, ferocity, and 
tragedy. Peace during a quarter of a century has rarely 
been known to the warlike Gauls. At least a third of 
every century, since the fourteenth, France has been in- 
vaded or invader, the taste, skill, and genius of the race 
deflected into the hideous triumphs of war. 

Paris felt it a great day when the assembled wisdom of 
the provinces and city decided almost unanimously that 
the whole town of Paris itself should be turned into a 
millennial show, and that the heart of the system should 
be the vast Esplanade of the Invalides. This locates the 
show substantially on the site of all that have gone before, 
for the Esplanade adjoins the Champ de Mars, and faces 
the immense hill of the Trocadéro. Although the opening 
of the show is four years off, the necessary preliminaries 
are already under way,and for the moment the great square 
in front of the “ Hétel des Invalides” is occupying the pub- 
lic attention as well as that of the Committee of Location. 


The Invalides Ttself is perhaps the only building in 
Paris looked upon with pride and reverence by prince and 
prolétaire alike. It is what we call in America a Home for 
Old Soldiers. The building covers ten acres, and its gold- 
en dome can be seen from every quarter of Paris. Since 
1848 it has been the shrine of military devotion, since 
under its golden dome lies the sarcophagus of Napoleon 
I., and to the military mind really embodies ‘‘all the 
glories of France” far more significantly than the melan- 
choly waste of the Palace of Versailles, where Louis XIV. 
had this pompous legend inscribed. No other show-place 
in Paris compares with this venerable and stately pile in 
the assiduity and number of visitors crowding its courts 
and apartments, Its military museum, its statuary, its 
tombs, epitomize three hundred years of French military 
history, while its dormitories maintain, year in and year 
out, 1500 veterans, who have fought in all the recent wars 
of France, and until within a few years relics from 
Waterloo itself might be seen sunning themselves in the 
vernal recesses. 


Richelieu, the Bismarck of the Bourbons. originated the 
lan of a home which should give shelter to the veterans, 
in those days left to beg or housed in the stables and gar- 
rets of monasteries. It was not until 1644, when Louis 
XIV. was in the saddle, that the great Cardinal's idea took 
shape in the construction of the ‘‘ Hotel” as it now stands. 
The building and its charges,were the few things that 
appealed to the cold and selfish heart of the ‘‘Grand Mo. 
narque.” He left minute directions in his wili that the vet- 
erans should be solicitously cared for by his descendants, 
but, like the rest of his dying behests, it was scantily re- 
garded. Peter the Great spent a week under its walls in 
1714, examining all its departments, and on his return to 
Russia built a home on the very same plan/in St. Peters- 
burg. Every sovereign of the Continent visited the In- 
valides between 1700 and the outbreak of the Revolution. 
Indeed; the Invalides may be said to be the origin of all 
military establishments for the housing of crippled vet- 
erans. The nobles made use of the immense hall of the In- 
valides as a council-chamber in 1789, when France for the 
first time called a really national Parliament. The people 
invaded the Arsenal of the veterans, July 14, 1789, to get 
arms to capture the Bastille. Even in the wildest parox- 
ysms of the Terror, when every edifice and monument 
commemorating the abominations of monarchy fell, or 
was defaced by popular fury, the Invalides was sacred. 
ly preserved, though innumerable projects for turning it 
into other uses were proposed in the Assembly. 
Napoleon made the vast edifice an object of constant 
solicitude. The flags captured in Egypt, Italy, and Ger- 
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many were hung under the great dome with immense 
pomp. It was under these flags, and surrounded by the 
great generals of the Republic's campaigns, that the fu- 
neral oration of Washington was pronounced by Fontanes 
in 1800, when Marshal Lannes installed a score of English 
standards to add to those taken by the armies of Wash- 
— and Lafayette in the United States. 

he regulations drawn up in the time of Louis XIV. 
by Louvois are still in force. These provide for the 
housing of 6 lieutenant - colonels, 18 majors and com- 
manders of battalions, 60 captains, 200 lieutenants, 60 
company sergeants, 212 non-commissioned officers, 2700 
private soldiers. From the officers the governing board 
of the establishment is chosen. The first potatoes ever 
seen or cooked in Paris were served to the Invalides, when 
Parmentier, who had introduced them into France, was 
entertained by the commander of the veterans. Napoleon 
I. organized the féte in commemoration of the destruction 
of the Bastille at the Invalides, and founded the Legion 
of Honor in the Chapel. A year or two later the sword 
of Frederick culled the “* Great” was ostentatiously de- 
posited in the Invalides’ Museum, with 295 flags captured 
in the campaign of 1805-6. At one time over 1000 flags 
taken in battle hung under the dome, where but a few 
scorevare to be seen now. When the allies were entering 
Paris in 1814 the veterans gathered all the trophies to- 
— and made a bonfire of them, to keep them from 
alling into the hands of the conquerors. 

It was not, however, until 1840. when Louis Philippe, 
seeking to popularize his sneak-thief dynasty, brought 
about the translation of Napoleon's body from St. Helena, 
that the Invalides became the consecrated spot all France 
now holds it. Everybody remembers Thackeray’s mock- 
heroic travesty of the scene, when, as a reporter for a Lon- 
don journal, he half jeered, half poetized the grandiose 
ceremony. Since the St. Helena prisoner's ashes repose 


under tlie high dome, the Invalides has been a shrine to all. 


the world as well as France, for no one goes to Paris with- 
out a visit to the tomb. It far exceeds in solemnity, if 
not grandeur, the tombs that ensbrine the earth’s greatest 
in any other land. Simplicity is perhaps its chief merit. 
The tomb consists of a prodigious monolith of red Finland 
granite, a present from the Emperor Nicholas, son of the 
man who sent Napoleon to eat his heart out in the torrid 
heats of St. Helena. The immense block rests on a pedi- 
ment of green marble. The whole rises solitary, grandiose, 
directly under the dome. To make place for it, and sig- 
nalize the sepulchre from the score or more that make 
the Invalides a military Pantheon, the floor was taken out, 
the ground dug away thirty feet, so that the immense 
vault can be entered only through perpetually guarded 
portals. The very apex of the dome is the roof, two hun- 
dred feet or more upward, Around the crypt. which is 
entered at the foot. of the high altar of the church, are 
ranged columns supporting the floor of the gallery above. 
Immense bronze statues of ‘‘ Civil Foree” and “ Military 
Force” stand at each side of the bronze ‘doors, while the 
marshals Napoleon loved most, Bertrand and Duroc, stand 
in marble, marking their tombs at each side. A marble 
figure of Napoleon in coronation robes faces the entrance, 
lighted dimly year in and year out by a glimmering lamp. 
At the feet of this are deposited the sword and hat worn 
by the Emperor at Austerlitz, his insignia of the Legion 
of Honor, a gold crown presented him by the city of Cher- 
bourg, and three keys that locked the casket in which his 
corpse was conveyed from St. Helena. Draped above 
these are the few flags captured in Napoleonic battles, 
and saved to France by having been presented by the Em- 
peror to the Senate, and kept in private hands until the 
conquering allies had withdrawn from France. The mono- 
lith rises colossal—almost eloquent of its purpose—from 
& pavement of mosaic representing rays of varicolored 
light extending from the sarcophagus. This really in- 
spiring mausoleum was begun in 1843 and finished in 
1861, while the hero’s. nephew was on the throne. The 
total cost of the transformation under the dome, the tomb, 
marbles, and decorations, reached the moderate sum of 
6,744,000 francs. Of this sum the Ceremonial foots up 
1,800,000, the statuary, 617,000 francs. 

It is a world by itself and a life by itself the visitor 
sees, not only in the vast edifice of the Invalides, but in 
the segment of the city called the quarter of the Invalides. 
The veterans—3000 in number—are signalized from their 
active comrades by a uniform soberer in color, and more 
readily adaptable to legless and armless bodies. Wher- 
ever an Invalide goes he is petted and caressed. Public 
places will take no money from him; cabbies will let him 
ride free; railways entertain him, if he has a journey to 
make, at the merest cost. As a rule, the veteran does not 
goout much. He is better housed than he ever dreamed 
of in his hale and hearty days. His dormitory is a model 
of comfort and cleanliness. His rations are ample and 
wholesome. His wine is plenty, and tobacco is supplied 
a discrétion. But the unique passion of the halt, maimed, 
or ailing is the little patch of green allotted each. These 
spots are cherished as no beauty could cherish her bou- 
doir. Here from sunrise until sunset the veteran works, 
smokes, reads, or plays a quiet game with a comrade. He 
has the earliest flowers in spring, the latest in autumn— 
many a patriotic duchess makes it a point to wear the 
Jlenrs dea Invalides on occasions of state, to help fill the 
soldiers’ exchequer. The Invalide eats, sleeps, and takes 
his pastime in an atmosphere of art and military souvenirs. 
On the walls of the immense refectories on the ground- 
floor are painted scenes of battle in which his compatriots 
won glory; acres of arcades are peopled with life-size mar- 
bles of the renowned warriors of France. In the attics, 
lighted by mansards, are plans wonderfully executed of 
all the strong places of his country. A library of a mill- 
ion volumes is open from ten in the morning until nine 
at night for his instruction. Inthe Museum he may study 
fire-arms of every form since the invention of gunpowder. 
Memorials as well as portraits and statues of all the great 
captains of France are reverently enshrined in this superb 
apartment. The Church of St. Louis, occupying an end 
of the quadrilateral, is filled Sundays and holidays with 
perhaps the most imposing corps the French army or- 
ganization contains, the relics of those who fought for la 
patrie from 1848 down to the wounded from Tonkin and 
Siam. Over the grand altar the Yankee may gently feel 
his heart swell at the sight of flags taken from the British 
at the siege of Boston, Quebec, and in the West Indies, for 
they recall the combats of our earliest organized efforts. 
The church contuins a score of recesses called chapels, 
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each dedicated to some of the renowned warriors of the 
French race. Perhaps the most interesting is St. Theresa> 
where Napoleon I. transferred the monument of the great 
Turenne, banished from St. Denis when the Revolution 
destroyed the tombs of royalty in 1792. Facing Turenne 
is the monument of the first and greatest master of forti- 
fication known in the art of war—Vauban. In the ca- 
pacious squares and quadrangles an army in marble per- 
petuates hundreds of the great names of France. The 
buildings are themselves well worth study, but it would 
— a volume merely to enumerate them. Every fa- 
cade, every quadrangle, recalls great names in architect- 
ure, design, and plastic arts. The world that flocks to 
Paris in 1900 will agree that the commission has done 
wisely in making this grandiose monument the ceutre- 
piece of the Millennial Exhibition. 


LOGGING-RAILROAD RAVAGES. 


THE rapidity with which the forests of the remaining 
lumber States are being denuded of their trees is some- 
thing which calls for not only earnest protest. but prompt 
State or national interference. The introduction of the 
logging-railway has done much to accelerate the slaugh- 
tering. 

Under the old method of lumbering the destruction of 

the forests was sure enough, but it was slow in comparison 
with the work as pow carried on in the regions where the 
logging-roads are in operation. One of the roads now 
tapping the great lumber region at the head-waters of the 
Mississippi River will illustrate the case. The pine-trees 
are cut down in the same manner as under the old method 
of work. They are loaded upon low sleds called *‘ go- 
devils” and drawn to the side of the railroad track, where 
- are piled up awaiting the loading. 
. Formerly the logs were hauled to a certain point and 
there loaded upon great sleds which carried the logs to 
the bank of some adjacent stream. The logs were un- 
loaded upon the stream’s icy surface, and allowed to 
remain there until the ice broke up in the spring, when 
the logs would be floated down to the mills. The logging- 
railroad does away with all this. It runs directly into’the 
timber country, and then stretches out spurs in every di- 
rection, four, tive, or even ten miles in length, each spur 
tapping a separate region. Thus it makes no difference 
whether the timber is situated alongside a stream or not. 
The logs are loaded upon the cars on all these spurs and 
drawn by stout engines down to the main track from 
which the spurs diverge. Here long logging-trains are 
sent out to some point down the Mississippi, perhaps 
seventy-five miles from the spurs. 

The trains are unloaded directly upon the Mississippi, 
and the shipment down stream from this point in the 
spring is rendered very easy. The cars are wide, short 
affairs built expressly for the logging trade. They are 
supplied with air-brakes, for sometimes the grades are 
heavy, and if one of these trains of thirty or sometimes 
thirty-five loaded cars got away from the engineer, seri- 
ous results would be bound to follow. The engines are 
small but powerful, some of the mountain-climabers, as 
they are called, in use in mining-work in the mountains 
being used. 

With the introduction of these logging-roads of course 
very much larger crews can be put to work in a given 
locality, for the trains can carry out a vastly larger supply 
of logs than could be hauled out on sleds. In one location 
in northern Minnesota the men in a single general camp, 
composed of some seven sub-camps at the termini of as 
many spurs, will cut, and the trains will haul, during the 
present season, one hundred and sixty million feet of 
logs. 

The estimate made that in ten years there will not be 
left a piece of available timber in the State of Minnesota 
if the Indian reservations, containing vast quantities of 
timber, are opened up to the axe, seems to be rendered all 
the more probable in view of the enormous energies of the 
logging-railroads. 


THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE. 


ALTHOUGH it has been admitted by the English gov- 
ernment in the House of Commons, and by the State De- 
partment in the United States, that negotiations are going 
on between the two countries looking to an adjustment of 
the Venezuelan difficulty, nothing definite has been made 
known as to the scope of the negotiations or the methods 
and plans of the proposed settlement. Public opinion on 
both sides of the water seems to regard this step as the 
- ining of a complete and satisfactory solution of the 

ifficulty. 

Meanwhile the United States Commission is continuing 
its painstaking and thorough investigation to determine, 
if possible, the true boundary-line between the English 
and Venezuelan possessions. The Commission has add- 
ed to its staff George L. Burr, Professor of Medieval 
History of Cornell University. Professor Burr is one of 
the few men in this country who have ever given a course 
in college in deciphering ancient and medisval manu. 
scripts of rare importance. His work for the Commission 
will be to examine manuscripts in the archives of various 
countries to which the Commission will have access. 
Professor Burr for years was the favorite pupil and inti- 
mate friend of the Hon. Andrew D. White, of the United 
States Commission. 

The British Blue-Book on the controversy has been re- 
vised, and several errors of more or Jess importance, due 
to the haste in which the book was prepared, have been 
corrected. The English press has not received the British 
side of the case in a spirit of unanimity, but there can be 
no doubt that the desire of the English people is for a fair 
and speedy settlement of the incident. 

The Hon. E. J. Phelps, ex-minister to St. James from 
the United States, recently delivered a lecture on the Ven- 
eznelan question in Brooklyn. He took strong ground 
against the contention of the United States government in 
the case, and declared that when exhaustive inquiry into 
the boundary dispute had been made he was sure that it 
would be found that there really was, and had been, no 
actual boundary - line between the possessions of Great 
Britain and Venezuela. 
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THE BOOMS. 
(With apologies to Poe and everybody else.) 


Hear the Presidential booms— 
Early booms. F 
What a world of candidates there are for saline flumes! 
How they bumble, bumble, bumble 
In the papers of the day! 
How full soon some of them tumble, 
Into ashes turn and crumble, 
And like flowers fade away— 
Like a dream, dream, dream! 
Like a sudden spirt of steam 
From a teapot on the table in ye ancient maiden’s rooms, 
Rise the booms, booms, booms, booms, 
Booms, booms, béoms, 
Rise the booming and presuming early booms. 


Hear the mellow Morton boom— 
Golden boom ! 
What a world of “harmony” his honor must assume! 
In the town of Albany 
What a fund of ghoulish glee, 
As the molten-golden notes, 
Long and green, 
Bring grand visions of good votes 
From the voter who is stable and the voter plain who “ floats” 
On the scene. 
Oh from out the sounding “ hats 
How we hear that voice of Platt’s! 
How it spats! 
How it seats 
All the vile opposing flats 
With their strident cry of “ Rats”. 
*’Gainst the grooming and the blooming 
Of the beom, boom, boom, 
Of the boom, boom, boom, boom, 
Boom, boom, boom, 
Of the grand old Uncle Levi's gilt-edged boonr! 


Hear the loud alarum boom— 
Morgan’s boom ! 
What a tale of blizzard speech, what turbulences fume, 
When we listen to the tongue 
Of this man of mighty lung! 
How we listen weeks and weeks 
As he speaks, speaks, speaks— 
Awful bore!— 
In a clamorous appealing to the nations of the earth 
To help his aspirations to the Presidential berth; 
Shrieking louder, louder, loader, 
For a chance to use his powder, 
In a resolute endeavor 
To orate fore’er and ever 
Till there’s war! 
Oh that boom, boom, boom! 
Oh the Senators’ fell doom— 
Pretty dears !— 
As they sit and stretch their limbs, 
As he pours out all his whims, 
Full of whooping, on their drooping, weary ears! 
Yet those ears they fully know 
By his banging 
And haranguing, 
As his eloquence doth flow, 
There’s no danger in that boom— 
Pretty boom, boom, boom !— 
In the clamor and the clangor of the warlike Morgan boom. 


Then the boom of Mr. Reed— 
Tommy Reed! 
What a quict girlish boomlet ’tis indeed! 
‘Tis as gentle as the robin 
With his red breast and its throbbin’ 
In the spring. 
How it peeps, peeps, peeps, 
How it chirps and mildly cheeps, 
Till McKinley hardly knows it’s in the ring! 
How it cuts no foolish capers ’ 
That will get it in the papers— 
Sly voung thing! 
Is the boom, boom, boom— 
Is the Presidential boom 3 
Of the canny candidatelet that hath hardly seemed to bloom. - 


There are sundry other booms: - 
\ Silver booms ; 
And McKinley’s roused protection from the tombs. 
There are booms for Henry Cabot, 
With whom scrapping is a habit; 
And for Bill— 
Hampshire’s Bill— 
With his gas, gas, gas, < 
It hath come these days to pass 
He has just as much a boomlet as hath any in his class— 
In the class of Lodge and Peffer ;— 
He is shining bright as ever 
With his boom. 
But the booms, booms, booms 
Of the early days of spring 
None assumes, sumes, sumes 
Will amount to anything. 
So we'll wait for the conventions, and the voters with their 
brooms, 


Ere we give consideration to these booms-- 
These booms, booms, booms, booms, 
Booms, booms, booms— 
Ere we rend our hearts in terror of these early April booms! , 
Joun Kenprick Banes. 
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FORT AT ENTRANCE TO HARBOR OF CIENFUEGOS, CUBA. 


THE second struggle of importance by the Cubans for 

ae freedom from Spain has now lasted more than a year. 
The Cubans are still unconquered, and although their 
actual fighting strength is probably only one-quarter the 
fighting strength of the Spanish in the island, the advan- 
tage of the struggle may be said*truthfully to lie with 
them. The summer rains begin this month, and this fact, 
with the approaching heat, will soon puta stop to further 
campaigning for several months. Fever, it is expected, 
will now play worse havoc with the Spanish soldiers than 
insurgent bullets or machetes. 

It is agreed generally that Spain has nearly 150,000 
men in arms in Cuba. It is also agreed generally that at 
no time have the insurgents had more than 40,000 men 
under arms. ‘There seems to be no doubt that Generals 
Maceo and Gomez have roamed at will through the island, 
and that General Weyler, like his predecessor, Gencral 
Martinez Campos, has been practically ‘* bottled up” in 
Havana. ‘The insurgents adopty guerilla warfare. The 
Spaniards do not seem to be able to match them in that 
kind of a struggle. The latest exploit of note by General 
Gomez was a brilliant raid by nigh\on the fortified city of 
Santa Clara on March 24th.” His trdpps dashed clear into 
the city’s plaza, captured the ammuNtion that had been 
brought there for safety, and after remWnpipg in town four 
hours, left in safety. The boasts of varidys Spanish gen- 
erals that they would put dgwn the rebelli4p in a certain 
number of months have been unfulfilled in qvery case. 

Stories of atrocities, equalled only by the Well-authenti- 
cated deeds of ‘the war twenty years ago, 
this country day by day. Old men, women, c 
inoffensive non-combatants are said to have be 
ruthlessly. Many Spanish “ victories,” the Cuba 
consist of these butcheries, and assert that they are 
only civilized methods of warfare, and that they do not 
and will not retaliate for these alleged butcheries. The . 
. lack of artillery is said to be felt keenly by the insurgents. 

Until they can fortify a city they cannot hope to have 
eee even atemporary home for their provisional government, 
nor expect to fight decisive battles with the Spaniards. 


| 
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OLD FORT AT SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


WATER BATTERY AT ENTRANCE TO HARBOR OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


SOME HARBOR FORTS OF CUBA.—Drawwn sy Caruton T. CHAPMAN. 
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GRAY 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE MURDER AMONG THE SAND HILLS. 


T was broad day and a pleasant May morn when my 
master and I said our farewells at the’gate of Cul- 
zean. With my own hands I had saddled for Sir 
Thomas his war-horse. But he, coming down ar- 
rayed in his plain suit of dark Flemish cloth, bade 

me take’it back to the stable and get him instead a pacing 
palfrey which he loved because Marjorie had used to 
ride it. 

So he kissed his bairns, for the lads and Nell stood by the 
door on the landward side watching us with earnest eyes. 

‘* Keep the castle, James,” he cried, *‘ till I come back!” 

“Aye,” said Sandy, ‘‘ we will keep it for you, faither.”’ 

For Sandy came ever to the forefront, setting himself 
naturally before slow and quiet Jamie. 

Then Nell came near and kissed her father. But she 
and I looked the one at the other as friends look, vet 
before folk we did not so much as touch hands. 

So down through the woods we went into the little caller 
blinks of morning sunshine which came between the trees, 
and anon coming out upon a bare knoll as into a room 
with a removed and spacious ceiling. For there at our 
feet was the plain of the sea, sparkling and blue, beyond 
it again the hills of Arran, and to the south the shoulder 
of the Craig of Ailsa, heaving skyward like a monster of 
the ocean stranded in the shallows, 

Very pleasant was my muster’s discourse as we went, of 
the wonderful peace that he was going to bring upon the 
land of Carrick from his doings with the King and Coun- 
cil in Edinburgh. Specially he spoke with thankfulness 
of the present friendship of Auchendrayne, of the young 
Bargany, who should for long be under tutors, and of our 
own Earl, now tired of the feud and eager for a lasting 
peace. 

‘*It needs,” said he, ‘that one should take on him all 
the burden and heat of the day, and-carry the matter 
through. And I; that am no warrior, but a quiet man 
dwelling in mine own house and daunering about mine 
own fields, may be able te do more than many battalions. 
For I have some influence with the King—a man that loves 
grave discourse upon occasion.” 

So pleasantly talking together in this fashion, speaking 
the kindliest things of all the enemies of his house, and all 
the time making of many excuses for them, Sir Thomas 
kept his palfrey at the amble. | 

Presently we come to the Cfs#@Qof Greenan, which 
Stands on a sea crag, and looks right bravely over the Bay 
of Ayr and upon the little town thereof. It belonged to 
Kennedy of Balterson, a gossip and well-wisher of Cul- 
8. 

‘* Now,” said my master, “I must see if Balterson is at 
home. I think truly that heis. For there is a reek com- 
ing up very freely from the lum. And John was ever a 
big eater and a long lier in the mornings. What a pleas- 
antry if I should raise him from between the blankets! It 
would be a great cast-up all the days of his life.” 

* Begun in Harpee’s No. 2037. 
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AvutTuHor or “THe Stickit Minister,” “THe Ratipers,” Etc. 

So we lighted down in front of the castle yett. I tied 
the horses together, and walked about the cliff edge, look- 
ing out to sea and over the sands of Ayr, thinking of many 
things. Mostly my thoughts ran on the treasure of Kel- 
wood, and whether I should eyer win it. Of Nell, too, 
and what she meant by patting me on the cheek when we 
met my mother; of the tutor’s words to my father that one 
day I should have a handle to my name and a down-sitting 
as good as‘any. Plenty had I to think about that caller 
morn in May, as indeed a young man of spirit ought to 
have. 

And it was not very long before Sir Thomas came out 
with John Kennedy of Balterson, a grave and portentous 
man of heavy figure, richly arrayed, more like the provost 
of a town than a country laird. And these two paced up 
and down the narrow terrace walk of Greenan Castle, 
turning and returning, wheeling and countering, as on the 
quarterdeek of aship. Butof the matter of their discourse 
1 know nothing, though I guessed it to have been concern- 
ing the making up of peace between the enemies in the 
lands of Carrick and Kyle. ° 

It was near to ten of the clock and close upon the time 
appointed for the tryst with Auchendrayne that we 
mounted at the yett of Greenan to ride on our way to 
Hoimestone Ford. 

“Sorry am.-I,’’ said my master, ‘‘that I have not had 
spoken word with John Muir ere I go. But I know his 
loving desire for my success, and he knows we!] my affec- 
tion for him.” 

We rode down from the castle crag of Greenan, and 
came out upon the links. These are here all sandy, and 
cast up into little mounds and hills, and bitten into by the 
little pits and dungeons called of them that play at the 
golf bunkers. 

‘*Launcelot, ride a little way in front. It approaches 
the hour of noon, and I would do my devotion and medi- 
tate a little alone,” said Sir Thomas to me. So I drew 
myself a bowshot before him, riding upon Dom Nicholas, 
and taking my hat in my hand. I rode easily, enjoying 
the sea-breeze that cooled my brow and tossed my hair. 
I wondered if ever the time would come when I should 
think about my religion at noon of a fine heartsome day. 
It seemed a strange time enough for a hale man to set to 
his prayers. 

Presently I saw a man stand upon my right hand above 
me upon a sand hill» And he raised his hand as one that 
cried to clear the course in a game, so I thought no more 
of the matter, but looked round, thinking that he cried 
to my master, who was riding with bared- head and his 
little ted Testament in his hand. 

Suddenly, even as I looked, I heard the sound of shots 
behind me, aud turning Dom Nicholas about, I saw my 
master reel in his saddle, and the white, blowing reek of 
gunpowder rise all above him, from behind the desolate 
sand hills among which the murderers had darned them- 
selves. Drawing my sword, I set spurs to the sides of 
Dom Nicholas and galloped back. I saw master lying 
on his back on the sand, and his palfrey galloping away 
with streaming mane. A little black crowd of men stood 
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and knelt about him, and I saw the flash of steel as one 
of them lifted a knife and struck. | 

I yelled aloud to them in my agony, and bade them 
wait till lcame. So they made front against me; some of 
them leaping on their horses, and some biding a moment 
to put as it had been booty into their saddle-wallets. 

It was Thomas Kennedy, called the Wolf of Drummur- 
chie, that withstood me as I came thus furiously upon 
Dom Nicholas. With him I first crossed swords, while 
one, Walter Muir of Cloneaird, held off a little warily, 
watching to win in at me when I gave him opportunity. 
With the corner of my eye I saw the same tall man whom 
I had seen making the warning signal. He held up his 
hand as before. ‘Then he leaped on a horse. which he had 
with him in a hollow of the sands. He was a tali man, 
with a hat pulled low over his eyes, and he wore the long 
gray cloak which had been so fatal a sign to. us of Cassillis. 

But ere I could see more I was upon the murderers with 
my sword. I struck and warded, till I gave Drummurchie 
a cut on the shoulder which made him fain to shift his 
sword arm. Then I wheeled and attacked Cloneaird furi- 
ously, who was a great mountain of a fellow, red of face 
and brutal of heart. And I had done for him too, had 
he been alone, for he was no man of his weapons. But I 
could see plainly enough three or four others charging of 
pistols and training of hackbuts, making ready to take an 
nim at me. Whereupon I knew that there.was no use of 
spending my life for naught. So I rode over the hills 
straight at the tall man in the gray cloak, but such was 
the effect of an ill conscience that he took his cloak about 
his mouth as one that fears being known, and set spurs to 
his horse. I had not pursued far when I came to the top 
of a sand hill and saw a little clond of citizens that played 
at the clubs beneath me. To them I rode as hard as I 
could, with the murderers’ bullets splattering and throw- 
ing up little spirts of sand about me. , ) 

“Murder! Foul murder!” I cried. ‘Come hastily, 
for the Tutor of Cassillis is done to death !” 

One of the citizens held up his hand to me as if to bid 
me be silent. For it was the putting stroke which he 
played, and of its kind difficult, so that men held their 
breath. But when it was made, awd the ball holed, they 
ran to me quickly enough. For,alas! murder was so 
common in those days that men took little notice, unless 
he that fell was one that was some kin to themselves. 

Nevertheless, they hasted when I cried who was my 
master and who were the villains that beset him. For the 
players were all burghers of Ayr, and feared that they 
should underlie the anger of the Earl and of the King if 
they gave not help when this slaughter was done, as it 
were, at their very gates. 

Thus very quickly we came back to my dear master. 
He was lying on his back gazing up to the sky, the red 
blood welling from many ghastly wounds. All his rich 
plain Flanders cleading was torn and disarranged by the 
villains that had not disdained to despoil him after they 
had murdered him. 

Yet there was some life left in him, and he. turned his 
head, smiling as if thankful (after the hateful faces of his 
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“ ernel enemies) to gaze at the last upon the countenances of 


friends. He was, as I thought, past speech. But he looked 
about in a way he had when he had lost something, and, 
being absent-minded, knew not for the moment what. I 
showed him his empty purse. But it was not that. So I 
looked round and saw nothing but some discharged pistols 
lying with broken lingels abroad upon the sand, and the 
little book he had been reading as his palfrey paced along. 

So I showed the latter to him, and he put out his hand 
for it. Then he held it a moment, kissed. it, and gave it 
to me. 

‘Be a good lad,” he said quietly and composedly. 
‘Fear not for me; I go in friendship with all men. Poor, 
poor Cloncaird!” he said, thinking of his murderers, whom 
he had always befriended; ‘‘it is a pity for his wife and 
young family!” 

Tien he closed his eyes, and we thought he had already 
passed from us. | 

But presently he opened them again and looked at me. 

‘Be kind to Nelly!” he said, smiling so kindly at me 
that my heart nearly broke. He shook his head at seeing 
my grief and the tears running down — For, indeed, I 
could not withhold them. 

There is no need,” he said, reprovingly, **no need for 
the like of thatava’. Be a brave lad, Launcelot, « id true 
to your God as you have been to me, that has beer a lov- 
ing master to you here below. I am only wae for t':e poor 
misguided Jads that were so far left to themselves as to lay 
me here.” 

And with that there was but his body on the sands, for 
the spirit of the gentlest master that ever a man served 
had gone its way to its own Master. 

But it was even as he said. There was no need for 
tears. 

Then I stood up, and the terrible thought came in upon 
me like Solway tide. How, how shall I take him home to 
Helen Kennedy and to the stricken house of Culzean? 


CHAPTER XXX. 
I SEEK FOR VENGEANCE. 


Ay, well might I say it. How was I to face Nell Ken- 
nedy —she that had with a long, kindly look commit- 
ted her father into my keeping that very morning ? 
Tenderly we lifted the body, which in life lad been so 
noble and now was so pitifully mishandled. They had 
despoiled the dainty garmentry, torn the lace, and snatched 
the jewelry which Helen Kennedy had set in place when, 
dafting merrily, she prepared her father (as she said) to 
“gang before the King.” But the King he went before 
was one, as he would often say, that looked not on the 
outer appearance; but on the heart. And of that Thomas 
Kennedy had no fear that his would not be well looked 
on. For it was upright, and kindly, and true, nor did it 


“ever move to the hurt of any man in this world And as 


I took him up I saw still more clearly the black-hearted 
rage of the persecutors. For it showed as clearly as any 
other fact the hellish intent of the murderers, that they 
had taken time, even while I was im the act to come at 
them, to despoil my master of his purse with a thousand 
merks of gold therein. Nay, his very ring of fine dia- 
monds they tore from his finger, and his golden buttons of 


wrought goldsmith-work were riven from his frilled sark 
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—one murderous Joon snatching one thing, and the other 
another, worse than brute beasts of the field. 

We laid him gently upon the back of Dom Nicholas that 
all the time stood like a statue, and then, when all was 
ready, moved graciously and soberly away as though he 
had been well aware of the melancholy burden he bore. 
Even thus we brought him to the sea terrace of Greenan 
which he had so lately left. 

~. And when John Kennedy of Baltersan heard the tramp- 
f the horse on the ° ve of the cburt, he came out, 
@ heartily, as was the manner of the man: 
i’ what's this, Culzean? Are ye back again?” 
So running to the door he stood with his table-knife in 
his hand and a bit of his midday meal thereupon, aston- 
ished beyond the utterance of words. 

‘*What’s this? What's this?” he cried. ‘Oh, sirs, 
what foul work is here? Who has done this ?” 

And I told him their names—at least, so far as I knew 
them. 

‘*Thomas of Drummurchie!” he cried, ‘‘it shall not be 
the uplands of Barr parish that shall keep ye frae the 
stark sword of John Kennedy of Baltersan. And thou, 
Walter Muir of Cloncaird, that has so often sat in this 
house of the Greenan, I shall lay thee as low as thou hast 
laid my friend this day.” 

But I] begged Baliersan to think of something else than 
the taking of revenge—of which in all good time. So 
presently he got me a horse litier with two steady-going 
beasts, and I walked alongside with Dom Nicholas arch- 
ing his head and treading softly as if he also mourned. 
Thus we came to the town of Maybole, which was as our 
own place. And such dule and lament as there was that 
day saw I never anywhere. 

Por the town had loved him as its liege lord, far more 
than eithersJohn, Earl of Cassillis, or his father the King 
of Carrick. Such a congregation met us at the town gate. 
The women crying the cry of death, the men cursing and 
calling vengeance. The minister was there to pray, and 
all classes and conditions were moved to tears. 

And ere we were well past the Foul Alley there were 
twenty men on horse to chase the murderers, with John 
Kennedy of Baltersan at their head. But they might as 
well have chased the wind. For by this time, with the 
relays of horses that had been ordered for them, they were 
safe among the wild country on the borders of Kyle. 

Of the sad home-coming of Culzean I declare I cannot 
write at length. At the entering in of the woodland I left 
them, and upon Dom Nicholas I rode forward to do the 
bitterest work in my life—to tell Helen Kennedy that I 
brought only her father’s corpse home with me. 

And, as the chance befcl, it was at least half a mile 
before 1 reached the home gate of Culzean, where one 
sees for the first time the gray turrets sitting against the 
dimpled blue of the tide, that I was aware of Nell Ken- 
nedy coming towards me, singing a catch and swaying a 
flourish of may-blossom in her hand. I have never 
rightly loved the may since that day. 

But as soon-as she saw me she stopped her song and 
clutched her fingers close upon her palm, for the flowery 
branch lay at her feet. 

‘*What is wrong?” she cried, when I came near to her. 
But I could not answer till I had leaped from Dom 
Nicholas and taken her by the hand. She turned round, 


keeping me at the stretch of her arm so that she might 
read the news, good or bad, in my eyes. 

‘“‘Is it my father? Tell me,” she said very calmly. 

‘ Nell, it is your father,” I said as quietly. ‘‘ They set 
upon him and hurt him, even when he had sent me on a 
little way before him that he might have his midday 
quiet—”’ 

‘Is he dead—tell me—is he dead?” she broke in. But 
I answered her not; for I couldn’t. So she knew, and in 
an instant grew pale and still as the man that was dead. 

‘Take me to him,” she said, at length. And seeing 
that I still hesitated, she said, ‘‘Do not fear. J will do 
all that a daughter of Culzean should do.” 

‘“They are bringing him now,” 1 said. “I came to 
tell you. The feet of the horses that carry him are even 
now upon the brae.”’ 

Then, when I had told her all, I ended the tale with my 
tears and with crying out that which was in my heart, 
**Oh, would to God I had died instead of him!” 

‘** Launcelot,” Nell said, ‘ that is useless, and not well 
said. Be comforted. None would have done one-tenth 
so much as thou hast.”’ 

‘Bless you, Nell!” lL said. For I fear she had broken 
upon me with railing. 

And it was by the great oak-tree which sends its boughs 
over the road that we met the bier and the horses stopped. 
Even thus Nell Kennedy met her father; and there was 
not a tear on her face, but a great calm. She silenced 
the noisy limmer wives that went behind crying and 
mourning aloud. So we went onward to Culzean, Nell 
walking on one side of the bier, and I on the other, leading 
Dom Nicholas by the bridle. 

And as the body passed the drawbridge, a sudden gust 
from the sea snatched his knightly pennon from the top- 
most turret tower of the battlement of Culzean, which was 
held a freit and a warning by all the folk of Carrick. 
For though the master had come home to his own, yet 
both Culzean and I were now masterless. 

In due time we gave him stately funeral, carrying him 
forth upon a day so calm, so breathless that the banners 
did not wave as they swept the dust. And thereafter all 
life seemed to stop when we came home to the darkened 
house. James and Sandy, the two young lads, played no 
more in the tennis-courts, but went about with linked 
arms speaking of revenge; and little David abode with 
Nell and went forth with her, clinging winsomely to her 
hand. For we abode within bars and ramparts, with the 
drawbridge up, watching the fruit ripening on the walls 
of the orchard of Culzean in all that splendid summer of 
the murder of our Lord and master. 

Slowly I thought over many things, till the resolve to 
bring the matter to a head came upon me. From the 
Earl as Bailzie of Carrick I got warrant, according to my 
dead master’s word and direction, to be doer for the youn 
man James, who was now the heir of Cassillis. For Ear 
John knew that Launcelot Kennedy was. no self-seeker ; 
also they that stood about had told to him the tutor’s last 
words, that I was to be a good lad and to be kind to Nelly. 
It was Adam Boyd, of Penkil, and David Somerville, 
hosier, in Ayr, that told him this, and they were two of 
those that played golf by the sand hills on the day of the 
foul slaying under trust. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. 


BY LIEUTENANT S. A. STAUNTON, U.S.N 


ITH each succeeding session this school, 
which, like many other valuable institu- 
tions, began in a small way, and has at- 
tained its present position through steady 
progress and development, commends it- 

self more definitely to the confidence aiid support of naval 
officers. 

It is not in any sense a technical establishment. It has 
no laboratories nor workshops, nor does it touch upon the 
details of professional acquirement and knowledge. These 
ure previously obtained elsewhere—at the Naval Acade- 
my in the first instance; later at sea in cruising-ships, in 
actual contact® with men, guns, torpedoes, and machin. 
ery; and on shore at navy-yards and manufacturing 
stations. 

The officers who form the classes at the War College are 
therefore by no means novices. They have all had con. 
siderable naval service, and an experience more or less 
varied. Some of them have grown gray in the service 
and have commanded ships ; for the classes include cap- 
tains and commanders as well as lieutenants and ensigns. 
And the course of the college has the same relation to 
und value for the captain thatcit has for the ensign. It 
is not in any sense a post-graduate course, merely sup- 
plementing, broadening, and confirming an education clse- 
where commenced. It is the application of both know!l- 
edge and experience previously gained to the solution of 
problems of warfare. To this task the college staff brings 
its preparation and studies for the benefit of the class; 
and the class coniributes by its investigation, discussion, 
and suggestions to the solution of the questions proposed. 
Joint effort of this character has been held by no less an 
authority than Von Moltke to be the most effective and 
thorough method of teaching in time of peace the art of 
war. 

The value of such an institution, if its purposes are pur- 
sued with industry and sincerity, cannot successfully be 
questioned; and it should be stated, to the credit of the 
navy, that no progressive enterprise so far undertaken 
has failed to find zealous and competent advocates among 
its officers, who give freely of their time and best efforts to 
make it a success. Yet the value of the War College has 
been disputed, and in its early years it followed a thorny 
and difficult path. Like every progressive movement in 
the navy, from the establishment of the Naval Academy 
to the present time it encountered professional opposition 
and criticism, which was at times so powerful that the 
most strenuous efforts of its friends barely saved it from 
an early and neglected grave. 

There is a conservative and reactionary clement in the 
navy, simply of the type of that which exists in all pro- 
fessional communities, aud which not eveu the conditions 


and environment of a life 89mewhat peculiar and isolated, 
and the same for all naval officers, materially affect. 
Each feature of progress is opposed because it means 
change. Each step in advance is contested because it 
lacks service precedent, and must meet, fight, and ulti- 
mately defeat this element, which then falls into the rear 
of the procession in reluctant acquiescence, and renews its 
forces for the next struggle. Of course the new ideas al- 
wiys Win—always have won—in navies and in armies as 
in more peaceful fields of effort ; otherwise we should 
still be fighting with smooth-bore guns carried in wooden 
sailing-vessels, and perhaps even entertaining certain re- 
grets at the suppression of bows and arrows. 

In a brief historical sketch of the War College one can 
read between the lines the ups and downs in its struggle 


for existence. Its establishment was recommended by a 


board consisting of Rear-Admiral Luce,Commander Samp- 
son, and Lieutenant-Commander Goodrich, which was con- 
vened in June, 1884, and was accomplished the following 
October by an executive order which placed it on Coasters’ 
Harbor Island, near Newport, Rhode Island. Admiral 
Luce was the first president, and the first class of eight 
ofticers assembled in September, 1885, for a course of one 
month. In June, 1886, Admiral Luce was detached to 
command a squadron, and Captain Mahan became presi- 
dent of the college. In ’86, 87, and “88 there were classes 
of about twenty officers cach year for courses of from two 
and a half to three months. In the winter of ‘88 and ‘89 
Congress consolidated the War College and Torpedo Sta- 
tion, placing the whole under the officer in charge of the 
latter, and Captain Mahan was detached. In ‘89 there was 
a combined course of torpedo instruction and War Col- 
lege lectures, which was not considered successful. The 
two branches of instruction are totally different — one 
strictly mechanical and technical, the other of historical 
study, strategie investigation, and general application ; 
and the attempt to combine them was a predestined fail- 
ure, For the two years thereafter—'90 and '91—there was 
no War College course. ‘The friends of the college, how- 
ever, rallied their forces after its transfer to the Torpedo 
Station, and an act of Congress, approved in March, 1889, 
provided for the construction at the Torpedo Station, for 
use by that station and the War College, of a building to 
cost $100,000. A later act, approved June, 1890, provided 
for transferring the War College and Torpedo School from 
the Torpedo Station to Coasters’ Harbor Island. This 
separated the War College from a manufacturing station, 
carried it back to its original location, where its purposes 
could best be realized, and while still nominally associating 
With it instruction in torpedoes, subordinated this instruc- 
lion to the main purpose of the college. And, in fact, all 
the technical instruction in torpedoes which officers have 


since that time received has been given them at the Tor- 
pedo Station. 

The building above provided for was begun in Septem. 
ber, 1891. In July, 1892, Captain Mahan was again or- 
dered to assume the presidency of the college. The first 
class under the new order of things assembled in Septem. 
ber, ‘92, and was twenty-five in number. In May, ’93, 
Captain Mahan was sent to sea, and no class was ordered 
for that year. Strong influences adverse to the college 
were brought to bear, and again its prospects were very 
gloomy. But Secretary Herbert took a decided stand in 
favor of maintaining it, Captain H.-C. Taylor was ordered 
as president Jate in ‘93, and the successful courses of ’94 
and ‘95 have confirmed its value and importance. 

The War College has therefore passed through the 
dangers of infancy, has acquired a growth and stature of 
its own, and has become established as a factor in naval 
training for the ultimate and higher duties of the profes- 
sion — the crucial test of war. Each year has multiplied 
its friends and diminished the number of those who are 
willing to be considered its enemies. The admirable 
books on sea-power by Captain Mahan, which have brought 
so much honor to him, and through him to the service to 
which he belongs, owe their origin to lectures prepared by 
him for delivery at the War College. The far-reaching 
influence of sea-power in all that affects the many-sided 
development of an active dominant race has never been so 
clearly and cogently presented as by this distinguished 
author, who was an early president of the college ; and 
the fame so justly awarded to the president falls in di- 
minished degree also-upon the institution over which he 
once presided, 

The object and scope of a new institution may be de- 
fined and illustrated in answers to the criticisms by which 
it is attacked. Of these the Naval War College meets 
two classes—the first that it is ‘* playing at war,” the sec- 
ond that it cultivates a Jingo sentiment, and therefore is 
contrarysto the best interests of the country, which lie iv 
the preservation of peaceful relations. 

The first is in the main a professional criticism. It 
comes from the same group of officers—the conservatives 
above mentioned—who are opposed to making any prep- 
aration for an emergency if this preparation involves a 
change from existing methods. They admit that certain 
measures are necessary for war ; but they oppose taking 
these measures until war has been declared. They pro- 
pose to reorganize the personnel, to drill their fleets, and 
study their plans of campaign in the face of an enemy and 
under the stimulus of his presence ; and they will trust 
the outcome to luck or to some other occult deity. They 
say that war games, lectures about war, and war problems 
ure ** pluying at war” because they lack many of the con- 
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ditions and features which attend actual conflict—the loss 
of life and material,.the unforeseen contingencies «and 
chances, and the human element iat so often turns de- 
feat into victory. They say that the imaginary attack 
may not be the real thing at all; that instead of attacking 
from the north, the émemy may attack from the south; 
that instead of assaulting the defences of the Race, he 
may force those of the Chesapeake ; that in place of land- 
ing »n expeditionary force in Rhode Island and menacing 
the communications of Boston, he may land in New Jer- 
sey aml cut off New York. All this is true; and all this 
and much more may be true without impairing to any 
degree. the value of war studies. All campaigns upon 
sea or land which are based upon sound strategy (and 
none other need be ee eo each other in 
their leading characteristics. ey each have a definite 
object to accomplish, they strike the enemy’s weakest 
points, they arrange their bases and lines of communica- 
tion for convenient guarding, they operate if possible on 
interior lines. Details vary indefinitély, but the cardinal 
principles vary only in their application—not in their 
character. 

The study of one campaign is therefore a study of all— 
is a lesson in warfare. 

The problem presented to the class at Newport for the 
session of 95 assumed an attack from Halifax. On May 
10th war isimminent. The enemy is assembling at Hali- 
fax. His probable plan is indicated, his force is estimated, 
and the conditions of his success are laid down. He must 
seize the coast from Portland to Boston before June 10th, 
and hold it until July 10th, to second certain movements 
of his land forces; otherwise the object of the campaign 
will not be attained. 

Ou May 20th war is declared. The enemy's first fleet 
leaves Halifax; its strength and composition are given. It 
captures Provincetown and blockades Boston. May 25th 
the enemy’s second fleet leaves Halifax; occupies Casco 
Bay and blockades Portland. Its strength is given, and it 
is known to be accompanied by 20,000 troops in fifty trans- 
ports. "Rhe strength and distribution of our own naval 
force are given, and the solution of the problem is to for- 
mulate a plan in general and in its details for meeting 
this attuck and defeating the enemy’s designs. 

‘The investigation includes a mass of minor problems, 
strategic and tactical: the determination of the lines of 
defence, of bases, of the methods of coal and other sup- 
ply, of hospital service, inquiry into transport facilities 
both by land and sea, the careful examination of coast and 
inland waters, the defence of harbors by torpedoes and 
booms, the equipping of merchant-vessels for coast and 
harbor defence, the establishing of a coast signal service. 

These are live professional topics; and what can be a 
better lesson in naval warfare than the knowledge which 
comessfrom their careful and systematic study and investi- 
gation? It is an epitome of naval defence; and an officer 
who has mastered the principles of this campaign has 
made great strides towards his preparation to cope with 
any other. If he can meet an attack from. Halifax, he 
can méet one from Jamaica. If he can defend Long 
Island Sound, he can defend the Chesapeake, The condi- 
tions differ, the principles remain the same. If the con- 
ditions are understood, the application of the principles 
will be manifest. Military genius, in fact, is only lumi- 
nous common-sense applied to exact knowledge of exist- 
ing conditions. : 

But the scope of .the college covers more thay one 
problem. Each .year a different one is proposed. To a 


‘problem in defensive warfare will succeed one in offen- 


sive warfare. An examination*of coast defence will be 
followed by a study of.the conditions which attend the 
despatch of an eapodithadre force into an enemy’s waters. 
One session will be occupied with the strategy of the Gulf 
of Mexico, another with that of the Pacific. One lecturer 
will deal with the protection of our own commerce, an- 
Other with the destruction ofan enemy’s commerce. The 
sessions of a series of years will cover the whole field of 
naval operations, and include every feature of any naval 
warfare to which the United States may be a party; and 
all these problems will be set forth, not ina general 
und discursive manner, but with facts and figures, with 
un accumulation of exact data, with all the conditions of 
a Campaign—the forces necessary and the radius of effec- 
tive action of each element of these forces, the distances 
over which they may operate, and the relation of these dis- 
tances to time and to mutual support, bases for coal and 
other supplies, lines of communication, and the guarding 
of both—so clearly deduced and presented that the con- 
clusions are almost as definite and convincing as are those 
of mathematical demonstration. 

Furthermore, upon each situation is thrown the light of 
history. To the special conditions of each problem are 
upplied the immutable principles of warfare as_ drawn 
from the great campaigns of great commanders both on 
land and sea. ee 

No individual officer willitake all of these courses, and 
few will take more than ‘one; but each will go from the 
college with a certain acquifement of, valuable knowledge, 
and witha quickened peregplion of the importance of this 
kind of study. It does nog put it too strongly to say that 
to many intelligent officers this impression in its full pro-. 
portions comes as a surprise and a revelation; so little 
does ordinary naval serviee in time of peace call attention 
to or invite effort in this direction. 

It is not surprising that, in the energies called forth by 
the creation of a navy new and modern in all respects, re- 
placing in the brief space of a-dozen ‘years a navy which 
in all respects was old and outof date, the principal ef- 
forts of its officers should have beén absorbed by the 
purely technical questions jnvolved in the supply of the 
material of war. The production in so short a time o 
ships, guns, and torpedoes, involving the creation of vast 
private and public industries hitherto unknown in the 
United States, and the training of an army of workmen in 
new pursuits, have been atask of such magnitude and dif- 
liculty us almost to preclude the diversion of professional 
attention in any other direction. The navy has been so 
much occupied in the acquisition of its new weapons and 
the training of men to their normal use that it has had 
little time to study their tactical value and their influence 
upon the art of war; and yet upon their successful em- 
ployment the fortunes of war depend. There has been 
still less time to study strategy—those fundamental prin- 
ciples of war which are only modified, not substantially 
changed, by the weapons employed. 

The Naval War College meets this defect, indicates the 
remedy, points out the method, and illustrates it by prob- 
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lems and examples. It is the sort of ‘‘ playing at war” 
that Napoleon, Nelson, ard Von Moltke found valuable 
as a preparation for their campaigns. 

The second objection, viz., that the establishment of a 
War College, in common with all other efforts which tend 
to keep alive the military spirit of the navy, and to in- 
crease its military efficiency, betrays an improper “‘ Jingo 
sentiment,” and a desire on the part of naval officers for 
war for the sake alone of its glories and its opportunities, 
does not find frequent expression. The people and the 
press as a whole encourage the strengthening of the 
country’s defences. But it is sometimes heard from influ- 
ential quarters, and it betrays a fundamental inconsistency 
which should be pointed out. 

No newspaper and no individual that opposes any 
measure tending to the perfection of the navy in the art 
of war can logically do otherwise than advocate the total 
abolition of the navy. <A standing armed force, either 
land or sea, is maintained for the purposes of war, and 
for those purposes only. It supports and strengthens di- 
plomacy in its insistence upon the just demands of a na- 
tion, and thus by its readiness averts war ; or it is actually 
employed in the last resort when diplomacy fails. In 
these two roles it finds the sole object of its creation and 
of its maintenance ; and the degree of its preparation and 
efficiency for instant use is the measure of its value for 
the first as well as for the last; for the preservation of peace 
as well as for the prosecution of war. 

One can understand the attitude of mind which objects 
to the existence of any armed national forces whatever ; 
which regards war as immoral, a relic of barbarous ages, 
and is willing to make any concessions to avoid a conflict. 
This is logical and consistent. But to consent to the ex- 
istence of a navy, and to object to efforts made to improve 
its efficiency for war, the sole and avowed object of that 
existence, is to present an absurdity which only fails to 
be instantly recognized as such because the casual reader 
considers the operations of war as remote and improbable 
—as removed from the plane of common life, and ‘inde- 
pendent of the usual causes of success and failure. He 
bas an impression that they are dependent upon sentiment 
and emotion, their issues controlled only by courage, pa- 
triotism, and the chances of the moment. 


Every student of military history knows that the facts. 


are quite the reverse. War is a business which requires 
the most careful and thorough preparation, the highest 
skill of organization and administration, and which, like 
other great enterprises, succeeds or fails as this preparation 
and management have been efficient or the contrary. . The 
most reckless personal courage and exalted personal sacri- 
fice, however dramatic, play a small, unimportant, and 
unsuccessful part unless there lie behind them the results 
of patient, monotonous, unwearied labor—a labor mostly 
performed in time of peace. The astounding German 
victories of 70 and ’71 were won by the German General 
Staff before the cause of war had come into existence. 

The actual conflicts of warfare—the meeting of armies 
upon the field and of fleets upon the sea—are only the 
final steps in a long train of events. When the elements 
and conditions of strategy are all in the possession of a 
general or admiral, and he has by successful strategy se- 
cured an advantage, he throws his army or his fleet upon 
his adversary and deals the effective blow. The world’s 
thrilled by this event—the exultation of the victor, the 
confusion of the vanquished, the heroism and sacrifice, 
the destruction and carnage. Poems are written to keep 
alive its glories, and history records it in soberer, phrase. 
Public interest centres wholly in the battle itself, and the 
long studious preparation that led up to it, with its -mass 
of innumerable details, its plodding and patient industry, 
is unknown, or, if ever known, has been forgotten; and 
yet it has been the chief factor in the success of one na- 
tion and the defeat of another. 

The prepfiration for modern warfare is so complete that 
no nation can safely neglect it, unless the deliberate na- 
tional policy is to avoid under any circumstances an ap- 
peal to force. Great armies and great fleets can now be 
brought together, equipped and thrown upon their objec- 
tive, with such precision and celerity that they can in no 
possible way be successfully met except by similar readi- 
ness. ‘I'o delay until the necessity arises would be fatal. 
This preparation must therefore be made wholly in time 
of peace, and the work of the War College is an integral 
part of it. Ships and guns are essential; so are clear con- 
ceptions of the strategy and tactics, the formulated plans 
of cumpaign, which are to render them of the greatest 
value. In the estimate of efficiency they are inseparably 
connected. 


AFIELD WITH FACT... 
ADVENTURE OF AN AMATEUR BURGLAR. 


ONE of the most worthy of the many worthy citizeng of 
Bangor, Maine, is Mr. Webster Rodsworth. Mr. Rads- 
worth isthe proprietor of a flour and feed store which has 
the reputation of being the best in Bangor. The eookery 
which takes the first prize at the Penobscot County Fair 
each year is always constructed from Mr. Rodsworth’s 
flour. And as for the Rodsworthian feed, it is just about 
as good as the flour of many alleged rivals; and, horses 
neigh with joy as they pass his store-and catch savory 


whiffs of it with distended nostrils. His, baled hay is « 


really compressed poetry in a crude. form, since he .has 
seemingly caught the art of not only baling the material 
dried grass, but the very scent of the meadow, the-ring of 
the merry mower’s whetstone, the carolling gurgle of the 
bobolink, and the blithe air of the milkmaid; and his hay 
is compressed so tightly that the bales frequently explode, 
like bottles of champagne, and blow astonished hostlers 
through the barn window, But all of this is neither here 
nor there; the present interesting point about Mr. Rods- 
worth is that he is afraid of burglars. 

Of course the appearance of an unknown, irresponsible, 
and irrelevant burglar in one’s room at two o'clock in the 
morning is far from pleasant for any one, especially if he 
persists in tossing about the things in the bureau drawers 
and soliloquizing as to the probable fineness of one’s jew- 
elry; and doubtless few people can be said to love burg- 
lars; but, on the other hand, there are probably few who 
have such a well-defined terror of them as Mr. Rodsworth. 
Not that he has ever been visited by burglars; he has 
never to his knowledge so much as seen a burglar, though 
about four years ago a mysterious stranger came to his 
store and bought a bale of hay, and had it sent to a sus- 
picious number in an ill-boding street, who had something 
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in his pocket which rattled, and which Mr. Rodsworth 
made out as jimmies. But the fact of having so far es- 
caped burglars has made Mr. Rodsworth doubly anxious 
to continue free from them. So naturally his mind has 
rum much to bolts and bars, and chains and watch-dogs, 
and fire-arms and burglar-alarms, and other things of a 
restraining, destroying, or informing nature. For years 
Mr. Rodsworth has locked and double-locked his house at 
night. He has never gone to bed without standing the 
umbrella-holder against the front door, leaving the bur- 
glar-alarm set on a hair-trigger, and (so to say) filing the 
teeth of the family watch-dog. Mrs. Rodsworth has 
thought some of these precautions unnecessary, but she Las 
said nothing. 

But Mr. Rodsworth has had great difficulty in impress- 
ing his burglar views upon the family domestic. This 
fearless creature lias seemed rather to court than to dread 
the attacks of burglars. Mr. Rodsworth has quite natu- 
rally thought that she ought to lock up the kitchen, but he 
has frequently, to his unspeakable horror, discovered after” 
she has retired that only one lock of a kitchen window 
was fastened, or that the poker with a tin pan on it was 
not braced against the door. He has often chid her for 
her shortcomings in this direction. ‘‘ It’s not the loikes 
of sich thot oim afeard of,” has been the girl’s reply. ‘*If 
they coom in it’s mesilf as will be afther t’rowing of ‘em 
out.” Mr. Rodsworth has been too dumfounded to reply 
to such jnsane raving as this. 

A week ago, having gone home late one night and 
found a kitchen window actually without bolt or bar, Mr. 
Rodsworth determined to teael the girl a needed lesson 
by giving her a scare which she would remember. His 
idea was nothing less than to impersonate a burglar, and 
as its cleverness fully dawned pon him. the next day he 
rubbed his hands and chuckled softly. ‘‘I don’t want 
really to injure the girl,” he said to himself, *‘ cause her 
hair to turn white, or anything of that sort, but 1 mean to 
frighten her so sbe won't forget it in a hurry.” He be- 
came so taken up with thinking of the plan that he sent a 
bale of hay to a man who had ordered buckwheat flour, 
and charged up a bag of feed bought by a man noto- 
riously slow of pay to a good customer. 

That night he crept softly around to the rear of the 
house. Through the window he watched the unsuspect- 
ing girl do up her kitchen-work. He saw her bolt and 
chain the door, and adjust the poker and tin pan, and 
fasten one window but forget the other. Then she turned 
out the gas, and he heard her depart towards the front of 
the house. That was the ingenious Mr. Rodsworth's 
chance. He hastily threw open the window and stepped 


in. A chair stood at hand and he purposely overturned © 


it. He heard the girl returning along the passageway. 
‘* Now to scare her,” thought Mr. Rodsworth. He hit the 
chair another kick. “ Who be ye?” came in the firm tones 
of the girl. ‘“‘A—a bad man from Portland,” answered 
Mr. Rodsworth, in deep, unnatural tones. ‘‘ Where’s the 
swag?” ‘‘ Swag, is it?” cried the girl. ‘‘ Take that—and 
that,” and Mr. Rodsworth was struck by something which 
to the best of his knowledge and belief was the side-rail 
of an iron bedstead, though it may have been nothing but 
a simple rolling-pin. From this point it is to be regretted 
that the crafty Mr. Rodsworth’s memories are confused. 


-He can recall being seized by the collar by a rude female 


hand, and of then describing zigzag and irregular figures 
on the floor and in the air with his body. He seems then 
to have fallen into a condition of unconsciousness, bis last 
clear recollection being of shouting fiercely that he was 
no burglar, but the head of the family, and his assailant’s 
employer and master. How long the state of coma lasted 
he is unable to say, but he was aroused from it by being 
thrown at the open window, missing it, and, as it were, 
mashing against the wall. He then heard-the,girl declare 
that she must needs light the gas to the greater accuracy 
of her aim, something which she did. With the coming of 
the saving light the able Mr. Rodsworth rose to his feet. 
** Maggie,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ you have had a needed les- 
son. I frightened you for your own good. Never leave 
a window open again.” . Then he hobbled away to bed, 
making other remarks in the privacy of his own chamber, 
not, happily, necessary for publication. 

The moral to this plain tale from Bangor will be fur- 
nished on application to any one not readily detecting it. 


RESIGNATION. 


.Wno wants to be-immortal? , Who would swap 


A present glory for a future’ pop- s*% 

* 

Of wondrous rarity 


When -he.is dead? 
. + To be. discussed , 
When low his head 
Doth lie in dust? 

Give me the love and praises of my day 
I care not what some future wight. may/say. 
There is no reason-to expect 
The future man will be more circumspect 


In matters literary 
Than you, my own contemporary 
If you love me, that’s all I ask. 
P ‘Tis not my task 
To seek a meed of praise from one 
Whose life a hundred years from now wijl be begun. 
So, should it be my lot 
To be forgot, 
All right. I'm satisfied. 
My children’s pride 
Will not eternally be vexed 
By reading “‘text”"—_ 
This, that, and t’other—by some critic lout 
Who nothing knows of what he writes about; 
And the disgrace 
Of brass cartoons set in the market-place, 
If 1 must drink oblivion’s cup, 
Will not by any be set mp. 
* * * & 
Here's to the present! ’tis good enough for me. 
I wouldn't give a rap for immortality. ‘ 
Nav! If for naught I could control the whole, 
I would not take a share of stock, upon my soui! 
Yet, should it please the future that I thus shouid 
shine, 
I don’t object—’tis their lookout, not mine! 
JoHN KENDRICK BANGs, 
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THE HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS OF THE UTES.—Drawn By ‘Harry Fenn.—[See Pace 350.) 


1. Natural wall-like Roeks; ‘‘The Rocks lay*here in level Layers.” 2. Deep Lake. 


5. Where Settlement begins—a typical Cafion. 
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3. Trapper Lake. 
Altitude, 7500 Feet. 


4. Type of Mountain Lake (Twin Lake) 
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ANCIENT NEW YORK MARKET RIGHTS—THURSDAY MORNING AT FULTON FISH MARKET. 
Drawn BY At Hencke.—[Sxe Pace 351.] 
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INTO THE HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS OF THE UTES. = 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


E gave our first attention to the B pee 1 martial. These parks contained lakes and streams, and 
As they came loping up,I singled out a were ablaze with flowers—larkspur, Indian paint - brush. 
white pony with a steady, lazy, low gal- wild asters, sunflowers. No stain, no inharmony, no 
lop, and when the guide drew up 1 laid touch of man’s hand, except where fire had desolated the 
my hand: on my choice. hill-sides. 
‘*T'll try this one. What's his name ?” It was not the Colorado which the tourist and city 
“Prince,” replied the guide, and Prince was mine for dweller know. Its lakes of green water and its clear 
the trip. swift streams were a surprise. The distant smooth slopes. 
The horse settled upon, I turned to the guide. A man rtly clothed with forest, were like some New England 
going into unknown trails takes unwonted interest in the hills. Familiar things were suggested by these flowery 
** lower orders.” vistas—elusive things—and the trail wound its way over 
Ed was a good type of cowboy. Lean, lank, rude of fallen timber into the wooded ridges, and all was wild 
feature, yet with a certain rough, lazy grace. He wore a’ and savage again. 
checked shirt, a greasy white hat, of many hard seasons, Entirely beyond the wagon trail now, we set out across 
broad in the brim, and flat in the crown. His shirt fell the flat tops towards Trappers Lake. We were in the 
into slantwise wrinkles across his sinewy back as he land of the pack-mule and saddle-horse. We were 11,000 
supple: to the gait of the horse. feet high, with peaks a thousand feet higher all around 
His revolver hung from a loose, narrow belt, which fell us. All the land was a mountain-top. Rocks were 
a little below his trousers-band, adding another oblique _ stratified, as along the Mississippi banks. 
line to his dress. His trousers were blue denim. His The trail skirted little lakes of most beautiful water, and 
saddle (in which he took great pride) was a heavy Mexi- rose over flowery ridges and plunged into deep ravines of 
can saddle of wide tree. His horse was a mountain horse fir. Snow gleamed here and there in the ravines on the 
with a touch of the fox-hunter in him, which showed in northerly side of thegpeaks. Infinite variety of things 
the pointing action of his head, and iu the light, hound- near at hand—unfading splendor of distant view each 
like lift of his hinder legs. moment. 
With things securely strapped on, some one shouted The guide riding ahead made a thgpsand suggestive 


‘* All aboard,” and mounting our horses, we turned our  pictures—his lank form suppling to the horse’s steady — 


eyes upon the mountains to the north, over which we trot, his revolver swinging, his head turned to study the 
were to pass. It looked almost like climbing a parapet. _ trail **sometimes filling a gateway between trees, some- 
The trail mounts 5000 feet in a few miles. It braids times picking his way down a declivity, sometimes leaping 
itself upon the breast of the mountains. It crosses a log; his lank slouch, his old hat, his sidewise glance— 
the heads of dry ravines. It crawls through clumps of all he did was native; we were alien. He fitted in every- 
suge-brush and dwarf oak and quivering groves of slen- where; we were notes of discord. ; 
der aspens. From below it is a deep orange line which We rode on over the marvellous trail, each moment a 
comes in sight upon the dry and sage-brush speckled hills, wonder. Sometimes vistas opencd with snow-clad moun- 
and disappears at last behind gray heights, the secondary tains filling the far gateway. Every stream which fell 
mountains. away from the vast plateau occupied cafions of enormous 
The altitude of the railway itself is as great as Mount depths, with precipitous walls, from whose brink sounding 
Washington, and as I galloped off close to the guide my streams Icaped white as snow, some so far away their 
blood leaped with exultation. sound was like the drone of bees. Far down below, each 
I was ahorse again! The reins fell naturally into my river lay a tortuous silver thread in the midst of the 
left hand; my knees took hold upon the saddle with joy. cafion’s mysterious depth. © ~ 
I thought of my prairie life, of glorious rides in the sier- Then came the snow, lying in sullen gray-white banks, 
ras, and I faced the peaks with delight, to be uttered only 11.000 feet above the sea.” From the beds of snow tiny 
in shouts. streams ran. Lakes lay*just below them; cold as ice and 
Up and up the sturdy, incredible little ponies climbed. clear as glass. All about dwarfed cedars and spruces 
The spurs which had towered above us at the start be- - showed the ‘nearness of the timber-line. Penks still 


green.” Look east, look west, look north, all was wild, « 


_vani 


streams. On the right the Bear Valley, almost equally 
beautifal, curves away into the mist of distance. 

All around lay pools of ice-cold water, one edge lapping 
banks of perpetual snow, the, other edge running to the 
foot of mountain flowers. * The roar of the waters from 
leaping .streams all around’ the mighty amphitheatre 
came up to the ear like the hum of . Lakes shone 
far below like mirrors. Clouds trailed over the penks, 
and curled and clung as if reluctant’to let go. Every- 
where scarped walls of mighty cafions, from which the 
water leaped, to fall and sink, to curl and coil, like silver 
braid, on the velvet.green mendows below. 

Sitting there with Mount Omo at my left, Dome Peak 
at my right—each more than, 12,000 feet above the 
sea—with these wonderful valleys of priméval silence 
and wildness below them, I thought what an idyllic hunt- 
ing-ground it once was! What a life was that of the Utes 
who trailed along these heights and drew their tent-poles 
together down in those valleys! 

his Causeway, with its incomprehensible formation, 

its stupendous height, must have been storied with the 
tribes, It must have been a landmark to them, one of the 
vints by whieh the geography of the tribe was laid out. 

o doubt in the chase many a warrior had followed a file 
of elk or mountain-sheep across this awful bridge. while far 
below the women of the camp watched the bold hunter. 

Onevery side cafions of purple and orange and gray: 
solutely unmarked by the hand of man. I rejoiced to 
think I had been permitted to stand here, for it is doomed. 
In a few years it will either be impassable, or it will be 
bolted together and a hand-rail put across. 

‘Each spring some one or more of these rocks will slip 
from their,places, pried loose by the frost, and go bellowing 
down the cafion.-* In’ tinie it will be eaten through, and 
the chasm will need an artificial bridge. Railway trains 
will howl up Williams Fork and up the Bear Fork, and 
men will tunnel this Causeway, and then the last wilder- 
ness of Colorado will be gone. Devastating saw-mills 
will gnaw into the superb forest. Poachers will a 
. the game, and the marvellous charm of the reserve will 

sh as the deer withdraws ghostlike among the 


~ “Bring back the Utes who broken-heartedly fired their forests 
in face of the white men and retreated! Bring back the men 
to whom this land belongs! Silétice the saw and the engine; 
lat there be one unapproachable wilderness left in America, 


came hills; the hills became levels. To the south heights * higher loomed near us—Mount Omo, Pagoda, Morvine, all © one spot unmarred by greed and hatred / 
after heights‘ lifted into view. Mount Soparis, seamed in plain sight. We had climbed at last to the very qu Le4 these upper. heigl , we descended again to 
with snow that shone like silver, increased in majesty— mit of the plateau; only the peaks were higher’ It'wits pe ne an fore a crackling fire from the wide 
up and up, till range after range lined the misty southern the maximum of summer heat, and yet the snow layin ” figepincd"I*sa “again while the men talked. Outside the 
expanse with’ blue—till the whole gigantic continental even on southern slopes. oh * wate ecalled —a?swift “brown stream breaking 
divide lifted itself to view, mighty peak’ beyond peak. — ‘From this altitude we began our descent into the cafion _ into angry white around the rugged rocks set in its paths ; 
As we rose, vegetation increased. The grease-wood which contained Trappers Lake and the North Fork of the — clouds,gray and hoary, soaring just above the bald crowns 
and sage gave way to the dwarf oak and the aspen. The White River. It was one of the most splendid rides I - of the peak. * af) th he “| 
pinon and cedar trees began. Then came pines and firs have ever taken. On our left and below usaswiftstream . No Jake*that*I ‘have ever seen exceeds the beauty and 
and spruce. At-a height of 8000 feet the aspens became roared; beyond, seen through the trees, were gigantic “interest of thi lake. * /There it lies, itself a mountain-top 
immense; the guiches held fine clumps of fir and spruce. _ domes of stone a thousand feet high. The trees were im- _ in heiglit, set arouffd‘with gloriots bastions of rock, against 
Grass appeared; aiid gay sunflowers, painter’s-brush, mense. Little streams ran across the trail, swift and — which the hand of greed, thank God! cannot visibly be set. 


-upon the bright‘northern sky. 


larkspur, and wild asters filled in the vistas where’the eager to join the larger torrent. “Its danget is the saw-mill. To haye a square patch) sawed 
sunlight fell. . *t-% The cliffs loomed each moment grander, until they 

To the north we could see only other heights ‘heavily: suggested the Yosemite domes. One was a needle peak, 
wooded rising above us. To the south and beneath us ~ one an amphitheatre, one a mighty bastion. They rose 
was the valley of the Grand River and Roaring: Fork, almost sheer from the lake, which came into view after an 
levelled and widened by distance, till it seemed a gentle, hour's hard riding, blue as steel and as motionless. 
foamy valley,’and far over all to the south Mount Sepa- * It was six o'clock when we. almost literally, fell upon 
ris lifted and lifted, 14,000 feet above the sea—its summit © the camp on the west side of the lake. Two or three log 
almost as radiant as the snow-white clouds which filled cabins, with men and horses moving about, gave promise 
the sky like ships. On the right, far away, was the Holy | of comfortable quarters for the night. The lake was like 
Cross Range:* On the left the Roan Mountains.” Evéry-~* burnished silver—green where it reflected the forests of 
where clumps of dark green firs rose out of a glowing car- — the other shore, gold and azure where it reflected the sun- 
pet of wild flowers—red and blue and purple and saffron _ set. ‘It was irregular in shape and about four miles long. 
—sunflowers, saffron and bright gold; painter’s-brush,’ 
scarlet and critnson and cream yellow; wild asters, pur- ©** The morning came, gray, cold, and filled with slashing 
ple and blue; and ménk’s-hood, violet and purple—a gor- ‘|, gusts of rain, which made the fireplace a pleasure, and 
geous weft over which the sun flamed. Little chip->*put August very far behind us. It cleared up with ‘the’ 
monks no bigger than a thumb whisked along in the © morning, however, and we were all astir by eight o'clock. 
grass. As I paused to let my pony breathe, the land was : It wasa splendid sight to see the gray clouds break against 
silent, scarcely a sound save the wild call of the mountain ~ the immense domes of rocks, and go crawling and soarin 
water, clean and swect as the south wind. There were — like a defeated army. The splendor of light aiid 
no bird songs or. cries. Fags’ ‘* ‘shadow was inthralling to me, but the expedition could 

Reaching the first great mesa, nearly 10,000 feet above ‘not wait for the writer. a “ a 
the sea, the trail ran more nearly level. It passed through After our breakfast of elk steak and mountain trout we 
cool, deep, shaded ravines filled with singing water, and set out for the flat tops again, to see the Giatit’s ‘Cajse- 


out of those forests would be like. putting a cicatrice in the 
cheek of a beautiful girl. | It should never be violated by 

At dusk*T’left the camp and walked up the hill a little 
way, and’threw myself down on the grass to listen and to 


_ watch—to Jisten to the*roar of the splendid stréams ; to 


watch the starlike camp-fires blown out across the lake, 
and spread Ftd fYeflections in the blue-black waters. As 


darkness fell the cry of the stream grew’stern and savage. 


It seemed to wake to wilder activity, like a beast of prey. 
thought of those trails, so simple and easy in, daylight. 
In darkness they“become“terrible.| Every loose stone, 
every mud-hole, every fallén tree, becomes a danger. The 
lines formed of rotted tree trunks resemble trails and lead 
the eyes astray. Trees crush the rider’s knees; branches 
whip his face. * When the rain.and snow come, then they 
re impassable. ‘Nothing is to be done but wait for 
ight.’ 7 

It was good to get back before the great fireplace, where 
I listened to the men discussing ‘these yery things. One 
man said: ‘‘If’a man gets caught out in‘one of these trails, 
he better camp right down.where he is, I got caught out 
one day last*month in the rain. I built five fires to keep 


‘warm, but the rain put them out, and_so I got on the shady 


climbed ridges¢whose fir-clad tops broke like cold waves way. It had rained during the night, and the trail was*” side of a.quakin’ asp, ‘and stood there till daylight.” 


slippery and steep, and yet those little horses scrambled 

High on this‘level we met the ‘“‘mountain-lily,” or col- © up, carrying two hundred pounds apiece. © Two hours’ 
umbine, of exquisite beauty, white with a heart of gold,in hard climb carried us over the worst of it, and at-last re 
other places a pale blue with satiny leaves. Toad -flax, «came to the plateau heights, over which we galloped with- 
bluebells, a deep purple gentian, dandelions, and aconite out reference toany trail. | 
added themselves to the flora we noted. ‘  * * Vegetation was short, but not scanty. Smooth meadow- 

Shouts of delight ran back along the file as the vast ~ like levels glowed here and there, with suggestions of 


| ee gone of the White River displayed itself to view. We  pasture-land. Grassy peaks rose all about us. ° Farther ‘ 
} 


ad mounted steadily for three hours, and the horses had away the greater, extreme tops. 
felt the strain. Their roaring breath told of the altitude Galloping swiftly over these heights, we came upon 
as well as of the hard climb. It was about one o'clock flocks of ptarmigan, colored so exactly like the rocks over 
when we reached the end of the wagon trail, where we which they ran the eye scarcely separated them from 
unsaddled for dinner. their environment, when not in motion. They are a sort 

The White River ‘‘flat-top country” is an immense of grouse of the mountain-peaks. They become snow 
mesa, lifted to an altitude of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, white in winter. 
and is a, inaccessible by wagon, and has been Suddenly, upon galloping over these swells, we came to 
reserved by the United States Land Office because of the Causeway. 
its timber, which forms a great natural water reservoir. It is a narrow bridgelike wall, connecting the White 
From it the North and South forks of the White River, River plateau with the unnamed plateau to the north ; or, 
the Bear and the Williams, Elk Creek and Turret Top more exactly, it is the wall which separates the Williams 
Creek, and many other smaller streams fall away. Its Fork of the White River from the Bear River Valley. It 
importance as a water supply cannot be overestimated. has been worn away until it is less than six feet wide at 

After leaving our first camping-place we struck into its narrowest point, and it is ibly ah eighth of a mile 
the wild. .E could feel the remoteness of it. Something ‘in length. An old game trail leads over it, but no horse- 
subtle strikes the heart as one leads out into a trail tr man has ever dared to cross it. 
only by horses in single file. I felt it in the brawl of the On the Williams Valley side it has a sheer fall of hun- 
brooks and in the desolate, half-dead forests. The wind dreds of feet. The other side is not quite so deep to the 
seemed wilder. The creek cried out as if in warning. first resting- place, but it was fall enough to make my 
There was no civilized smell in the air. Befores, tothe head swim as I looked over in crossing. The cafions 
north, ridges one after the other lay piled against the sky — are enormously deeper. The Williams Valley 
in long waves, ragged and limitless, ies there to the left, rich in grass, silent, unechoing, ex- 

Passing through these ridges we burst again and again cept with the baw! of the elk and the growl of the moun- 
upon the most beautiful parks or meadows, enclosed by tain-lion. Magnificently wooded with spruce and fir, 
ranks of thiek-standing firs like grim guards, regular and its green meadows spotted with lakes and looped with 
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‘*When I came‘in“*here in‘June,” said another, ‘‘ the 


- trail from*here“to the plateau was so blocked with snow 
“it took five hours to go three miles.” 

« Snow comes‘early here. ‘ October may bring immense 
“falls of snow. Thien the game begins to move. Nota hoof 
_ remains. ’ They ‘move ‘towards lower fields. It is in this 


movement that they exposé themselves to the poacher, 
and they will soon be destroyed utterly. They are doomed, 
like the bison and the mountain-sheep. 

Al) talk was of hunting and horses.‘ The world and its 
civilized notions were far distant. “Apparently the whole 
world was bustin’ broncos, walking difficult trails, meet- 
ing bears and mountain-lions. The journeys were to 
strange places, from “Chimney-pot” to ‘‘The Trouble- 
some,” from ‘‘ Roaring Fork” to the ‘‘ Bear,” from ‘‘ Car- 
borate” to “ Broken Bow.” 

‘ Scraps of wisdom, equally uncivilized, fell from their 

ps. 
‘‘ A cayuse never pitches. A Texas horse always does.” 
‘‘Once a horse begins to pitch, you can’t break him any 
wavy but to break his heart.”’ 

There was something colossal in this talk of stages, 
bucking broncos, nights in the snow, bear-hunting. and 
elk crossing the divide. It expressed physical hardihood 
and patience under nature’s ferocity; also certainty and 
decision of action. They were American, these’ men. 
There was no loud talk. The most tremendous of all 
en adventures were told quietly, with many reserva- 

ions. 

They were quick of hand, sure of eye, iron-sided. The 
upflung brims of their hats, the swing of their hardy bod- 
ies, held a wild charm. They leaped to the saddle with 
_ decision, and grace which made them admi- 
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Their stories expressed in a sentence or two more than 
the stranger could understand. 

‘*T jumped a horse and fired him over the divide to the 
Boiling Springs, by way of ‘The Troublesome.’ I left 
the trail at the Coffee-Pot and struck out across the Flat 
Tops till I struck the old Lizard Fork Trail. I rode into 
Bitter Creek Cufion about durk, and it was snowing like 
hell. I had a box of matches, and when I'd lose the trail 
I'd get off and strike a light and feel my way back. 
struck Elbow Lake at two o'clock in the morning.” 

No alien can tell what that ride meant. It meant per- 
haps sixty miles across the mountain range; it meant 
climbing and «descending four thousand feet; it meant 
treading trackless forests full of fallen timber ; it meant 
rocks, mud, cold; it meant crossing high summits where 
the winds blew savagely and the clouds scattered alter- 
nate rain and snow. 

Ed, our guide, was of this life, and no other. He, too, 
was unafraid of nature. If a storm were to sweep upon 
him and beat out the trail at dark, he would undoubtedly 
say. ‘‘ This is a hell of a note !” and settle himself under 
a tir with grim fortitude. & 

He had ridden all over Colorado, part of Wyoming, into 
Utah, and down to New Mexico with cattle. He was a 
cow-puncher and bronco-buster by trade, a Hoosier by 
birth, and a mountaineer by instinct. 

Like some of the others there about the fire, he could 
be called a survivor. They will soon be like veterans of 
the civil war. No more cattle to herd, no more bears to 
trap, no more broncos to ride ; all will be tame and so- 
phisticated. They have sunk already to guiding tender- 
feet into harmless wilds. 

Our last day’s ride led up from the cheerless level of 
the White River Valley to the high plateau again, back 
to the heights, back to the. grasses, back to the flowers 
and the wide sweeping ridges of spruce and fir, back to 
the Happy Hunting-Grounds of the Utes. 

Our way led along a wide, smovth trail, and there was 
something familiar in everythiug about — something elu- 
sively emotional. 

Suddenly it came to me with a quick elation: This was 
all part of my youth! Of such were the prairies of lowa 
a quarter of a century ago. The same glitter of nodding 
sunflowers, the same purple brown-stone with croppings 
of limestone, the same vistas. of moving grass, the same 
deeply blue sky filled with heavily flying clouds. J had 
again set foot before the ploughshare 2 3 the pioneer—this time 
not by going beyond him, but by climbing above him ! 

Between the Happy Hunting-Grounds and the levels of 
the White River, which we left at sunrise, a whole conti- 
nent seemed set. One was the barrenness which the tour- 
ist calls Colorado; the other is the untouched prairie of 


Iowa. I searched for familiar things with avid eyes. 


There the trail ran, a purple-brown ribbon, amid yellow- 
green grass set thick with sunflowers, cone-flowers, asters, 
and wild geraniums. Here the limestone cropped out of 
the ground overgrown with dwarf rose-bushes and buf- 
falo-berries, exactly asin lowa, Beyond the popple-trees 
stood—enormous, exaggerated, but still popples—but the 
hazel bush was absent. The plums and wild-cralbs, as well 
as the burr-oaks, had died out, while the cold of the great 
elevation had superimposed the spruce and fir upon the 
prairie vegetation. Autumn and spring mingled curi- 
ously together here. 

Over the rolling swells the trails led, and I galloped on 
with blood thrilling with curious excitement. It put me 
back in a wonderful time in my boyhood when I first 
rode the wild prairie—a time when the whole world was 
one of clouds and grasses aud the rush of unhaltered 
horses. 

The trail developed dramatic contrasts. Through sun- 
ny prairielike vistas it wound towards distant blue moun- 
tains, then plunged into the deeps of Alpine vegetation, 
where the prairie seemed continents away. A dark and 
cold and spicy quarter of an hour and we burst once more 
into the light of the beautiful, burning blue sky, into the 

rairie grass, where the cricket of autumn sang beside the 

une violet. 

Oh the beauty and marvel of it! To be permitted to go 
back there into the past, to ride those radiant savannas 
again, was like a vision of death turning to be a dream 
merely. Like the death of a bride with the joy of waking 
to find her living. Radiant sky, voluminous snow-white 
clouds, smell of resinous plants, ripple of rills! 

Then the descent! Down into a red cafion, silent, hot, 
anid dry; down among the ragged hills where hapless, 
shrivelled cedars hang down among ravines that know no 
springs of water—a swift drop from heaven to hell! 

I slid from my horse’s back, patted his neck, and he was 
led away. He was a faithful fellow. He served me at 
his best without whip or spur. He climbed mountains 
where it seemed a goat would not care to go unburdened. 
He made no attempt to leave me nor to escape his duty. 
He never frowned or groaned. He was not beautiful, but 
he had all of the marvellous loyalty of the horse.. I part- 
ed from him with sincere regret. 

As I came back into the thirst-stricken, heat-devastated 
plains — back into the recking terrible city — that ride, 
those days, grew more and more beautiful to me. It will 
grow each day more beautiful. No wonder the Utes loved 
it and called it the Happy Hunting-Grounds. 

I am jealous of it. i would not have that land pro- 
faned. If I had the power I would draw a line around it, 
over which the foot of stupidity and avarice could not 
pass. I could see it peopled again by the Utes, but I 
would make it forever impossible for the axe or saw or 
ey - to touch it. Let the great State of Colorado see to 
t. Let the Interior Department see to it that there shall 
remain one spot where the splendid harmony of nature's 

rocesses can be studied and enjoyed. 

Unless safeguard is thrown around this wondrous spot, 
the children who come after us will have no knowledge of 
nature except after it has been ravaged or sand-papered 
by man. Here on the White River plateau, where spring 
and autumn bloom together—here where the prairies 
meet the pine-clad ridges of Wisconsin and the savin- 
covered bulbous knobs of New England, touching also on 
the other side the terrible peaks and cafions of Colorado— 
here let America put another national park. 

As 1 think back over this ride I hear the sound of 
streams, and the sough of wind in the pines. I see the 
glint of lakes, and the ridges of pines set saw-toothed 
against the sky, and always the shadowing of vast clouds 
and flowery vistas between tall aspens—vistas that lead to 
deep-sunk cafions, on to snow-draped peaks shining like 
silver set in purple velvet. 
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IN WASHINGTON MARKET. 


ANCIENT NEW YORK MARKET RIGHTS. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


Mr. HENCKE has drawn a characteristically able pic- 
ture of a scene at Fulton Market, where the market-men 
plant their scales in the middle of the streets beside the 
market building, and the rights of the public give way 
to the ancient rights of the vociferous, noisy, bustling 
venderd-—~pelnctealla of what is now grandly called “sea 
food "—who fit out the retail shopkeepers and the street 
venders with the city’s supply of fish for a Friday. I 
specialize this day because it is always on a Thursday—in 
preparation for the sixth day of the week—that the streets 
around the old market are captured by this one particular 
class in this manner. On all other days, except Sundays, 
the market shrinks withia its double set of walls—those 
by the river-side, and those on the wharf over the river. 

Mr. Talcott Wiliams, of Philadelphia, once told me of 
his great surprise at finding a strong suggestion of Tam- 
many methods in official life in Morocco, when he visited 
that country a few years ago. Wishing to learn some- 
thing about the weights and measures and the laws that 
govern them there, he asked the bearded and reverend 
keeper” of them for the needed information. ‘The offi- 
cial smiled at him sadly and with wonder, and replied, 
**My son, I know nothing of these matters, but I have a 
deputy who understands them.” Just in that simple way 
I went to the clerk of the markets in this city and asked 
him to tell me of the ancient laws in which the rules and 


rights of the market-men are preserved. And just in the- 


same way the clerk smiled at me, and said, ‘‘ I don’t know 
a thing about them.” But the parallel ran no further, 
fer Mr. David O’Brien, the Superintendent of Markets, 
roved an encyclopeedia of reminiscence and history, and 
f he did not know about the laws, it was mainly because 
so many of them are obsolete, and merely serve to fill a 
book which he keeps close at hand and showed to me. 
For thirty years he has had to do with the markets, not 
only as an officer of the government, but as a butcher in 
one of the places over which he administers the law. A 
born city man myself, | yet marvelled at the things he told 
me; for who, even among those who live here, knows how 
wonderful have been the changes in the city’s markets 
aud the city’s modes of marketing? 

To tell of the ancient government first, let me remind 
the reader how patriotically nearly all our old markets are 
named. The pride of an American is stirred by the mere 
reading of the list. It is as follows: Catherine Market, 
Centre Market, Clinton Market, Essex Market, Franklin, 
Fulton. Jefferson, Tompkins, and Washington markets, 
West Washington Market, and Union Market. Once upon 
a time every market was presided over by a clerk; but 
now the only true clerk reigns over Washington and West 
Washington markets jointly, and the only special work 
done for the other markets is performed by the collectors, 
who harvest the fees exacted of the venders, basket-own- 
ers, and standkeepers whose like are seen in Mr. Hencke’s 
picture. A small daily fee is charged for every wagon, 
stand, or seat of business of any sort that is maintained 
around the markets on busy days. Over the so-called 
‘‘clerk of the markets” and the clerk of Washing- 
ton Market, and over 
the collectors, is the Su- 
perintendent of the Bu- 
reau of Markets, who is 
in reality a deputy of the 
Comptroller, or head of 
the Department of Fi- 
nance. The law says 
that the Superintendent 
may appoint persons to 
remove the dirt and filth 
of the markets—a work 
that has ever been sepa- 
rated from that of the 
Street - cleaning Depart- 
ment. Therefore more 
than sixty men are in 
the market service for the 
of this duty. 

ithin the markets all 
the stall and stand own- 
ers pay rent to the Super- 
intendent, and no tenant 
of this class may sell or 
assign or lease any stand 
without his permission. 

This | has always 
empowered an Official to 
serve as sealer of weights 
and measures; but here 
again the markets are 
independent of the city, 
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and supervision of hon- 
est trading is practised 
by the Superintendent, © 
who not only has the 
right to inspect ull scajes 
and measures, but exer- 
cises it very frequently 
and poe The law is 
that swindlers shall pay 
a fine of ten dollars for 
each offence, but the law 
of custom is above the 
written law in the mar- 
sets, and in this case the 
Superintendent revokes 
an offender's permit to 
trade in the markets for 
a mouth, or even two or 
three months perhaps. 
A very old part ofthe 
market law insists that 
| all scales in the markets 
-- shall be kept in a con- 
spicuous place in front 
of the stands or stalls. 
The markets were origi- 
nally certain blocks or 
squares. In time build- 
ings covered them. Later 
.. still—yet long. long ago 
business grew, 
~ _and the law was changed 
~ & i fe 80 as to apply to ‘‘ a space 
within three bundred yards thereof.” Now even that en- 
largement, which accounts for. the use of the streets that is 
shown iv the Fulton Market pieture, is deemed insufficient, 
and the market officials collect fees from tradesmen and 
bucksters ‘‘ anywhere around the markets.” Within this 
unlimited area = cin tax any temponfty squatter who 
offers for sale such goods as are considered appropriate 
tu the markets. ~And the law defines the word~* street” to 
mean ‘the carriageway and sidewalks, and every porch, 
stoop, step, platform, stand, case, balustrade, post, rail, stair- 
way, area, cellarway and space.” When we remember how 
the sellers of penny songs and of old coins used to utilize 
the church railings and street fences and walls in their ~ 
business, we see how necessary such precision becomes. 

Obsolete laws still on the statuté- books legalize the 
seizure and sale of the property of delinquent fee-payers 
in the markets, require the name of each wagon-owner to 
be plainly painted on his or‘her property, and insist that 
all carts and vehicles shall leave the market spaces before 
seven o'clock in’ the morning during half the year, and 
eight o’clock during the remaining half. 

Most of these ordinances havedescended to us from oth- 
er centuries, and the most recént of them were enacted at 
a time when our citizens ‘‘ went to market.” The markets 
used to open in the ‘‘ wee sifa’ hours,” and close at noon. 
Our grandmotbers and many of our grandfathers bofight 
their meats and fish und vegetables in the markets, but 
their sons and-daughiers were the last to continue the | 

ractice. Only a few old-fashioned folk do so now. The 

usiness of the markets has grown sinaller and smaller, 
until at last one of them contains but four or five stands. 
The butchers now carry on a wagon trade and serve cus- 
tomers whom they never see, but from whom they receive 
orders. complaints, and periodical‘checks. The gteen- 
grocers, fruiterers, and: truck farmers from the near by 
country now sell to the-butcliers and corner grocers, who 
keep the scattered shops at which nearly all so-called mar- 
keting is now carried on for private families. Time was 
when a stand or stull owner in one of the markets paid six- 
— a day; and then a shilling was the city's charge. 

o-day the petty'traders on the curb-stones pay twenty- 
five cents a-day, and the average price of a stall (eight 
feet by twenty-five feet)—or the bare spot in the market 
building whereon such a stall is built—is $5 25 a week in 
West Washington Market, and $3 75 in old Washington 
Market. The bustle and life of the old times spurt up 
again on Thursdays at Fulton Market, and on Fridays at 
Gansevoort Market—the bare, cobbled plaza for the truck- 
farm wagons in front of West Washington Market. But 
it is not the old crush of housekeepers, cooks, and heads of 
families; it is the gathering of venders and shopkeepers. 

‘*The markets used to be open on Sundays,” said the 
Superintendent, ‘‘ and forty or fifty years ago the very best 
people used to go to them—early, before breakfast, or at 
least before church-time. Then Fulton was the fashion- 
able market, because the wealth and fashion of the-town 
were centred on the east side around East Broadway. A 
great sport of those days at Fulton Market was to set the 
darkies to dancing for eels on the wharves in front of the 
market. The colored men danced, aud the well-to-do paid 
for the eels, and enjoyed the sport immensely.” 


IN WEST WASHINGTON MARKET. q 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVAL WAR COLLEGE ON COASTERS’ HARBOR ISLAND, 
Drawn By W Louis Sonntae, JuN.—[Sre Pace 346.] 

1. The Naval War College Building. 2. Signalling a Fleet from the Coast Signal-Tower 3. A Glim 
Fort Greene. 4. Torpedo-Boat attacking Battle-Ship. 
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THE MODERNS AWHEEL. 


THERE were four of us, tliree doctors and, 
incidentally, a submissive subject. The lat- 
ter was discreetly silent; the majority were 
more than interesting, for, of the trio, two 
never sat in a cycle saddle, and the third had 
regularly found his wheeling ambition ex- 
hausted by a half-mile turn, yet all were 
dealing out to their respective friend clinch- 
ing exposés of the true inwardness of cy- 
cling faults and follies. It was three to one, 
and a bit overpowering ; but the carry of 
their enthusiasm threw them unwittingly 
into dangerously close company with those 
equally good advisers who know not what 
may be a‘ = other than culinary, al- 
though perfectly sure that ‘‘death lurks in 
the frying-pan.” However, there was wis- 
dom in the triple talk, and many bits of solid 
sense, which in these days of the wheel are 
sadly, even if joyfully, unheeded or even un- 
realized; it was an hour’s chat that lasted for 
a fortnight’s run, and for more; and well it 
were for any one, be one man or woman, 
boulevard rider or century runner, if one 
would feel that the cycle doesn’t displace 
the physician, that it sometimes requires him, 
and that its benefits ought always to be sub- 
ject to some increase by his timely word. 

o be sure, he may enjoin no more than the 
recurrent “keep your mouth shut,” he may 
show no more familiarity with the wheel 
than merely to forbid working up a hill after 
one has had to pull up on the handle-bar} or 
he may simply fix, with the medical intuition 
that to you may seem an off-hand guess, the 
hour and length of your daily ride; but the 
chances are good that you cannot afford to 
renounce both the doctor’s prescriptions and 
the doctor’s preachings, for in all this wheel- 


AN ASTHMA CURE A'l LAST. 

Mrowat science at last reporte a positive cure for 
Asthma in the remarkable Kola Plant, a new botani- 
cal discovery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvellous. Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, lowa, testifies that for three years be had 
to sleep propped up in a chair, being unable to lie 
down night or day from Asthma The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
and hundreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public. So great is their faith in its 
wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York, is sending out large trial 
cases of the Kola compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send them your name and address on a 
— card, and they will send you a large trial case 

y mail free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it.—[Adv.] 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTLUING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrheen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 


FREE TO BALD HEADS. 

Wx will mail on application free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address, Altenheim Medical 
wrhae, Room 30, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. 
—[Adv.] 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion aud light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 RueGrange Bateliére, Paris; Park & 
Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-govds stores. 

Adv.) 


De. Anoostura is known all 
over the world to regulate the digestive organs.—{ Ado.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ing sport there is a jolly abandon that in its 
course sends all to the dogs, and happy is he 
who is not sent himself. The novice catches 
that new sensation of ‘‘ go” that drowns all 
idea of exertion, and in the drowning one is 
fortunate not to be lost with one’s ideas, It 
is in this flood-tide of thoughtless effort at 
sportfulness, or perchance sportiveness, that 
some physicians see the incoming of what is 
later to be their harvest; and with the .pres- 
ent abuse of method aud disuse of sense to 
talk of the harvest, much as it may seem 
like a sombre warning, is not calamity talk, 
for the bracing of the wheel is alone enough, 
in the vast majority of cases, to kill the ca- 
lamity germs. 

Calamity talk on cycling, in fact, is entire- 
ly impossible, either on the Riverside, or out 
from Prospect; it is still more so along on 
the upper Broadway which, the signs tell him 
who rides, was opened in the old Dutch days; 
coursing along up the Housatonic Valley to 
old Greylock, the ‘*kicker” has to subside; 
and even on the ordinary roads of the Wi- 
nooski the overpowering Camel's Hump and 
all the other big and little humps make him 
feel that New England is the best spot in all 
America, and on .a wheel the doubly best. 
And the rider with nature forgets fully as 
vigorously as does the rider on the pave- 
ments the dozen and one decisions that pre- 
cede the mount; he cares not whether his is 
a ‘‘ hose-pipe ” or a clincher tire, whether his 
rim is wood or metal, whether his spokes are 
this or that patent; he is going, and that’s 
quite enough. The real roadster has doubt- 
less worried over every choice and every 
mechanism; for him little can be said that 
was not summed up by the old jehu of the 
cow-barn, whom I struck my second night 
in the country, and who followed up his in- 
quiry as to my point of departure by the re- 
mark, ‘‘ 8’pose yer legs er some sore,” and to 
& negative response, offered as a climax of 
the barn-yard interview the soliloquy meant 
for two, *‘ Don’ s’pose yer’d ’mit it ef they 
werre.” 

To overdo, if one doesn’t have,to, is th 
easiest kind of work; for the tourist, even 
when ‘‘in shape,” it is easy enough, and still 


a simpler matter is it for the avenue rider, 
who can't expect from his mode of living to 
be ‘‘in shape,” but who starts in at useless 
speed, and puts in still more useless dis- 
tances. Aud he will not only double the prop- 
er distance, but he will most probably Go it 
immediately after a heavy dinner; it is fun, 
and in it moderation bas no place; he’s on a 
wheel and with the procession; and, best of 
all, he thinks he’s *‘in form.” From cap to 
shoes his garb may be instinctively chosen, 
but the instinct is not always that of the 
physician; the rig of the saddle and the han- 
dle-bar may be “‘ proper,” but the propriety 
is not necessarily that of hygiene; the riding 
posture may be impressive, but impression 
is not improvement; the cold drink is doubt- 
less refreshing, but the pleasure doesn’t kill 
the folly of the principle. 

The main part of any sport isin being and 
keeping fit for it. It is not the strain of five 
sets, it is not the pull at the pedals for four- 
score miles, nor is it the joyous banging 
with the eleven oe plays the mischief ; 
rather is it the absénce of proper prepara- 
tion, the incompleteness of one’s knowledge 
of one’s self and the sport, and the jolly combi- 
nation of careless senselessness and utter dis- 
regard of simplest ideas of training. This,one 
will say, applies very nicely to the Thanks- 
giving day game; it applies as closely to a 
spin on the Riverside. A quarter-back, prop- 
erly trained, may go through a “‘ big,” well- 
barnumized game with less actual harm than 
the excitable old gentleman in the grand 
stand; and one wheelman may get more 
harm circling the Park in an hour than 
another would get by doing Poughkeepsie 
in a day. It isn’t a matter merely of the 
cyclometer, nor is it a problem in mathe- 
matics. The wheel question involves one’s 
temperament, one's style of life, one’s whole 
make-up, and the sooner this is realized the 
more quickly will the cycle find its most 
pee sphere, and be filling its true and 
1elpful mission; and in it all what may be 
sail of man has to be said in italics of wo- 
man. When tle element of faddishness, and 
the workings of social herding, wear off, the 
solidity of the craze will remain, and do its 


work. ‘To-day nine ride because the tenth 
has ridden; and to many the wheel serves as 
a sort of isosocial line; on it the best seems 
equalled, and the worst feels equal. The 
sociologist on a wheel will see many sights, 
and he will see through many. The trans- 
parencies in cycling will collapse, but the 
cycling clubman and the unclubbed cycler 
will remain to give intelligent and solid jus- 
tification to the curt and prophetic comment 
even of the sombre financial editor, as well 
us Of thousands he voices or is voiced by, 
that the wheel has “‘ come to stay.” ; 
“Harry A. Cusine. 


COLLEGE LIVING. 

A RECENT letter from Ithaca to the Eren- 
tng Post laments the development of a ten- 
dency at Cornell University to drift away 
from old-time simplicity towards expensive. 
ness, und the exclusiveness which is its neces- 
sary concomitant. Socially, it says, Cornell 
is going the way of the older colleges. The 
young men who have money to spend spend 
it, and the sort of fun they have costs more 
than the old line of Jeffersonian amusement 
which used to obtain twenty years ago in 
Ithaca. No doubt the usual consequence 
results, that the poorer lads and richer lads 
flock rather more apart, and find intimate 
social relations rather less convenient. 

If any cure for tendencies of this sort is 
discovered at Cornell it is to be hoped that 
it will be divulged, but the prospects of such 
a discovery do not seem bright. In the 
world outside of the colleges people amuse 
themselves by methods that vary more or less 
according to the amount of their surplus in- 
comes, and college boys are prone to do the 
same thing. Every college or aviversity un- 
dertakes to give to every student. an equal 
chance to learn and to cultivate his intel- 
lectual abilities. It cannot well do much 
more. The attempt to regulate the personal 
expenditures of students and make them all 
adopt the same simple scale of living is diffi- 
cult even in a boarding-school, and impos- 
sible as well as inexpedient in a great uni- 
versity. 


Miss Marie Studholme, 
the English actress, 
now in this country, has 
beautiful teeth. On Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1896, she wrote 
of Sozodont as follows, in 
response to the inquiry of 
a friend: 
«. . . It makes pretty 
teeth, as I can heartily 
testify.’’ 


What this delightful 
dentifrice has done for her 
—and a host of: others— 
it will do for you. 


Small sample of liquid 
Sozodont by mail, if you 
mention this publication, 
and send 3 cents for post- 
age. Address the Propri- 
etors of Sozodont, Hall & 
Ruckel, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, New York City. 


HERE IS PLEASURE AND 33 
STRENGTH IN A GLASS OF > 


PREPARED sy @ a BREWING ASSN. 
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IT REFRESHES THE TIRED:OUT BODY, 
INSURES PLEASANT HEALTHFUL SLEEP. 
THE PURE. PALATABLE. NUTRIMENT°o= MALT HOPS. 
TO BE HADATALL DRUGG/ISTS AND GROCERS. 
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CYCLE TOURING. 


As the use of the bicycle becomes more general, tour- 
ing becomes more a matter of interest to the average 
rider, or, more specifically, to those who have takeu up 
the bicycle-as a means of pleasure and exercise, and who 
are not interested in racing or in,records. This class of 
riders already far outoumbers that which pursues cycling 
for purposes of personal gain, or from the desire to excel 
in speed upon the track or road ; and although the sport- 
ing pages of the daily newspapers ignore the former class, 
and devote columns to the doings of the latter, the sport 
is really most largely supported through the recently de- 
veloped interest of the non-racing cyclist. 

The reasons why touring is growing to be more and 
more a matter of interest to the amatcur cyclist are not 
difficult to. discern. When a man or woman first takes up 
the wheel, his or her interest and energies are oe | 
directed to learning how to ride. This once accomplished, 
short spins around one’s home or through the parks and 
along the asphalted streets of one’s city, if the cyclist is a 
city man or woman, are sufficiently novel for a time to 
produce much enjoyment, and afford, as a rule, adequate 
pleasure and exercise for the first year or so of one’s cy- 
cling experience. In the second year, with increased fa- 
cility in riding, firmer muscles, and greater endurance, 
comes the desire for the explaration of new fields and the 
trying of country roads. Tlie first ride from a cily into 
the surrounding country, or from a country village or 
town into a new country district, is generally so produc- 
tive of pleasant experiences as to not only call for repeti- 
tion, but for similar trips into other districts. These, 
short at first, are gradually extended as practice makes 
perfect, and the rider finds ‘himself or herself more able 
to traverse side paths, or now and then a rough stretch 
of road, until finally it becomes an easy matter to spend 
the entire day in riding to some objective point, resting, 
and riding back. From a day’s trip it is an easy step to 
one of two days, then of more, until, unconsciously, the 
cyclist becomes a tourist. 

Like horseback and carriage riding, the chicf advantage 
of cycle touring is that it is necessarily in the open air, 
gives constant change of scene and thought, with fresh 
sights, varied routes, and, as a rule, pleasant companions; 
and is thus an absolute change in almost every respect 
from one’s ordinary occupations in life. 

But with these advantages, which it shares with horse- 
b:ick and carriage riding, it has others peculiarly its own. 
It enables. one to traverse vastly greater distances, not 
only with less exertion, but with more beneficial effects 
in the way of exercise, than does the horse or carriage, or, 
in fact, any other mode of propulsion ; and it also allows 
one to travel oftentimes where the horse or carriage can- 
not. Riding most gently, a cyclist will cover four to six 


miles an hour—nearly as fast as‘an ordinary horse trots 


over any average road; riding briskly, he will travel nine 
or ten miles an-hour, and, with alittle extra exertion, from 
twelve to fifteen, or even more. ‘The motion of the wheel 
is smooth, even, and exhilarating, and differs both from 
the listless walk of a horse and his other gaits which are too 
violent to be long kept up. There is, in fact, hardly any 
motion which is as pleasurable as that of the wheel on 
any fair road, while the fact that it requires constant at- 
tention to select the best part of the road, and to avoid 
obstacles in riding side paths, affords constant and varied 
mental occupation. 

There exists in most men and women an intuitive love 
of nature, and the cycle tourist is enabled to gratify this 
love of natural scenery to the fullest extent. Verdant 
meadows, river-banks, woodland glades, ocean beaches, 
hill and mountain sides, are all of them accessible to the 
wheel, which needs only the narrowest of paths, provided 
it has a hard surface on which to roll. The traveller 
by rail or even stage-couch has little idea of the num- 
berless glimpses of natural tife whicii the wheelman ob- 
tains. The smallest object becomes of interest. As the. 
wheel glides noiselessly along on some autumn or spring 
morning, it sends the rabbit hurrying across the road, or 
perchance startles the timid deer, while from its slight ele- 
vation when riding along a river-bank the fish below can 
often be seen darting here and there. One of the most 
fascinating features to the beginner in touring is the eat- 
ing up of space, and one accustomed to the slower horse 
can scarcely believe that he has traversed the distance the 
cyclometer records. 

From all indications cycle touring will be more indulged 
in this coming outing season than ever before. The in- 
crease in the number of riders within the past two years 
has been so marked that this in itself alone will swell 
largely the ranks of tourists. Apart from this, however, 
there seems to be a universal interest in the subject, and 
tours short ard long are now being planned wherever 
cyclists meet, all over the land. The present agitation in 
regard to good roads and cycle paths, which has already 
resulted in the building of hundreds of miles of the latter 
in various parts of the country, is also doing much to in- 
crease interest in touring. It is probable that before an- 
other winter well-built bicycle paths, for the most part 
composed of cinders on a clay bottom, and sufficiently 
wide to permit of two riders passing abreast, will have 
been built or nearly completed between Jersey City and 
Newark, and between New York and New Haven, Al- 
bany and Rochester, and Washington and Baltimore. In 
addition to these, cycle paths are being built or projected 

between many cities and towns throughout the country 
separated by distances of from ten to forty miles, and the 
possibility of a cyclist being able to ride from New York 
to New Orleans, to St. Louis, Chicago, Montreal, or Boston, 
over continuous connecting bicycle paths, within the next 
five years, is not a Utopian dream. There are those who 
see in this movement to provide pathways for cyclists a 
menace to the cause of g roads, which should be 
dear to every one interested in the material prosperity of 
the country, and the League of American Wheelmen, the 
great cyclists’ organization of America, and one of whose 
chief objects is the promotion of good roads, will have to 
take the’subject up at a near day. Other thinkers, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that good cycle paths and the 
advantages that would accrue from them will be an aid 
to the cause of good roads, and will help to teach the 
farmer and citizen, when he sees the cyclist fly by ona 
hard, dry path, while his team is wallowing through the 
mud of the adjoining road, that he might at a little ex- 
penditure of time and money gain the same advantages 
for himself and his horses. 
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But while America is not as » rule a country of good 
roads, it buikis more every yeur, aud the districts sur- 
rounding our large cities now as a rule afford many miles 
of riding over good Telford or Macadam avenues. The 
roads of England, France, Holland, and Germany are pro- 
verbially fine, and the American cycle tourist, thanks to 
competition and numberless lines of transportation, is now 
enabled: to tour abroad at comparatively little outlay of 


time and money. In addition to numerous small parties. 


of two or three, four or five specially conducted parties of 
cyclists will leave New York or Boston within the next 
two months for tours awheel through France, England, or 
the Continent. The admirable organizations in France 
known as the Cercle de l'Union Vélocipédique de France 
and the Touring Club de France, and in England the 
Cycle Touring Club, which any reputable cyclist may 
join by the payment of a small fee and the giving of 
proper references, provide their members with clear and 
well-prepared maps giving distances, the best roads, and 
other useful information, provide the facilities of repair 
stations at the larger towns, and have erected at every 
cross-road very simple and ingenious little sign-boards, 
formed of a board, giving the distances to the nearest 
towns, fastened on a T rail sunk a few inches in the 

round. With these maps, proper credentials, some 

rench money, and the aid of these little sign-boards, the 
touring cyclist muy traverse the whole of France with 
ease and comfort, while even the average woman rider 
will not find fifty miles a day too much of a task on the 
superb roads built by the French government. The 
sume conditions to some extent prevail through England, 
but are perhaps not quite as fully perfected. 

To the cyclist who cannot go abroad, or who prefers to 
tour for any reason in America, the road- books of the 
League of American Wheelmen, which can be secured by 
the members of the League at a merely nominal rate out- 
side their own States, and free of charge in their own 
States, and by non-Lcague members at a higher rate, af- 
ford an opportunity to lay out a trip intelligently and 
plan most of the details in advance, with fair knowledge 
of the nature and condition of the roads, the distances be- 
tween any given points, the general character of the vari- 
ous stopping-places, and accommodations along the routes 
selected. It is of course impossible to say just what dis- 
tance should be covered daily in touring. As a general 
rule, however, one should train for a tour, or, in other 
words, should prepare for any trip that is longer tiran is 
usually taken, by riding, especially if one is out of condi- 
tion, a regularly increasing distance daily for a few days 
before thetrip is begun. Ten to twelve miles an hour on 
good roads is a fair speed for the average male rider, and 
eight to ten for the average female rider, while on poor 
roads this speed is reduced from one to three miles an 
hour. To prepare for a tour of two or three days, one 
should ride fifteen miles a day, if possible, for a fortnight. 
Towards the end of this period this ride should be ex- 
tended to thirty or thirty - five miles a day, and then an 
average of fifty miles a day on the tour, if the roads are 
at all good, will not be found too much, It should be re- 
membered that the pleasure of a tour awheel is largely 
dependent on one’s being in such good condition that the 
work is easy, and in so arranging stopping-places that one 
is not obliged to ride too fast. Those who ride irregularly 
are very apt to arrange too long a trip. The distances 
that can be traversed depend upon one’s condition, the 
weather, and roads. Seventy miles a day on good roads 
is no more than thirty on poor ones, and this must be al- 
ways borne in mind. 

The absence of sign-posts, and the impossibility of de- 
pending, as a rule, upon information as to the condition 
of roads, distances, etc., from the average person one mects 
while touring through the country in the United States, 
make the road-books of the League of American Wheel- 
men, above alluded to, all the more important and valu- 
able. The increased interest in touring will undoubtedly 
soon lead to the formation of clubs or organizations similar 
to those of France and England, devoted entirely to this 
purpose, and in fact such a club has been ated by sev- 
eral gentlemen, members of the Michaux Cycle Club of 
New York City, and it will begid a series of Sunday runs, 
with longer tours to Washington, and probably to Lenox 
and Newport later on, this spring. Through such organ- 
izations, co-operating with the League of American Wheel- 
men, some system of sign-posts and sign-boards will 
probably soon be adopted, and will greatly add to the 
pleasure of touring in this country. 

It is impossible to lay down any rules as to the number 
of persons best fitted to make an agreeable tour. Some 
riders prefer a single companion, but it is not always that 
two people can be found with such a happy similarity of 
tastes as to make a tour together congenial; and with a 
larger party, if opinions differ as to the best route to pur- 
sue, the best hotel to stop at, etcs, or the best rate to travel 
at, there are enough persons to enable those of dissenting 
views to have com- 
panions. A party of 
four, for example, can 
always divide in twos, 
and any even number 
from four upwards is 
generally preferable to 
divisions of odd num- 
bers. Larger parties 
can be better arranged 
for ahead; and whena 
party is composed of 
more than two mem- 
bers it is always well 
to appoint one trea- 
surerand general man- 
ager, and give him or 
her authority to tele- 
graph or write ahead 
for rooms or other ac- 
commodations, to set- 
tle all bills, and collect 
pro rata on statement 
of account. 

Tours of a day do 
not of course require 
any particular prepa- 
ration, and may be 
made long or short, as 
conditions warrant. It 


is always best, how- — How do you like 
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ever, even on a day’s tour, to carry a water-proof cape and 
a change of underwear on one’s wheel, for sudden showers, 
storms or accidents, may make these very necessary; and 
no matter how warm the day, if one stops for any length of 
time the underwear should be shaman, both for the suke 
of health and comfort. When arranging for longer tours, 
select if possible a route where a small trunk or large bag 
can be sent on by express cach morning to the next stop- 
ping-place. The comfort that a change of clothing, shoes, 
etc., Which this will provide at the end of each day's run 
cannot be overestimated. But whether one is certain or 
not of finding a trunk or bag at the end of a day's journcy, 
one should always carry a change of underwear, fresh hand- 
kerchief, toilet articles, and a light coat on one’s wheel. 
Then, if one’s destination is not reached, or there is any «e- 
lay in the receipt of the trunk or bag, one las the neces- 
saries of life at hand. These articles, which can be rolled 
into a comparatively small package, can be either wrapped 
in a rubber cloth and fastened securely to the handle-bar 
with one of the excellent little inventions for this pur- 
pose, or can be packed in the travelling-case which is now 
made to fit in the frame of the wheel. To these neces- ; 
sary toilet articles and clothes should be added some 
court-plaster, needles, thread, safety- pins, a small bottle of 
Pond’s extract, some salve, a small flask of whiskey or 
brandy, and last and most important, a bottle of Jamaica 
ginger. 

The hours for riding are largely dependent upon the 
weather. During the spring and autumn months, when 
the sun is not too poWerful, one can ride nearly all day, 
but it is a great mistake to ride in the middlé of the day 
at any time when the temperature is over cighty degrees. 
Touring in summer can be made just as enjoyable as at 
any other time of the year if one is careful to ride only 
in the cool of the morning or afternoon. In hot weather, 
as a rule, one should start in the morning as early as six 
o’clock and not a moment Jater than seven, and should 
stop early—at eleven o’clock at the latest. The hours 
from then until four o’clock should be spent in the shade 
very quietly, and tie sun should be well down towards 
the west before the journcy is resumed. Of course if it is 
moonlight and one is anxious to reach a certain point, one 
can ride well into the evening. Remember that in wheel- 
ing the head and back of the neck are greatly exposed to 
the sun’s rays, and it is not the exertion that is dangerous, 
but the exposure to the sun. Many cyclists seem to for- 

et this, and suffer in consequence. Always begin the 
ay if possible with a cold or tepid bath (a shower, if it can 
be had), and complete it with the same. Drink very spar- 
ingly while touring, and if one must drink water from the 
-side wells or pumps, be careful to put a few drops 
of whiskey, brandy, or ginger in the cup. Milk-and- 
vichy, where it is possible to procure it, will be found to 
be the best and most refreshing beverage, but failing this, 
sarsaparilla, ginger ale, and, in warm weather, cluret and 
water are all good and bencficial if not partaken of too 
freely. Liquors should never be indulged in, except 
perhaps at the end of the day’s ride with dinner, and then 
7 sparingly, while champagne should be shunned as 
D 


In touring the rider should be wary of coasting, which 
leads very often to serious accidents, especially as touring 
rties gencrally traverse roads with which they are not 
amiliar. As arule one should not coast on a very steep 
hill, or one with a turn in it, where the bottom cannot be 
seen, and, in fact, coasting should only be indulged in on 
a straight, smooth hill, with moderate incline, and then 
with the brake partly on, and the wheel under full control. 
All cross-roads should be carefully watched, and no one 
should coast just behind a vehicle going in the same 
direction, as this may slow suddenly or turn sharply 
into some side street. In touring, side-path riding comes 
very often into use. Be careful to watch your path 
ahead so as to avoid runways, thorns, and sharp stones, 


* and also be sure, even in the outskirts of a town or village, 


before you take the side path or sidewalk, that there are 
no signs prohibiting its use. It is always wiser when you 
get near the centre of a town or village, whether any 
signs are visible or not, to ride in the street if it is at all 
passable. 

Mr. J. Cleveland Cady has summed up the charms of 
cycle touring very succinctly as follows: ‘* Any one who 
wishes to get the most out of a vaeation, both in healthful 
invigoration and pleasure, will find a wheeling tour su- 
perior to any other means. Nothing so completely takes 
the mind from business; the wheel demands and will have 
all the attention that is not absorbed by the scenery, or 
circumstances of the trip ; business and the ordinary cares 
of life are quite forgotten. The lungs receive a thorough 
revivifying, and the circulation starts into healthful ac- 
tivity; sleep becomes sound, appetite voracious, and diges- 
tion perfect. Certainly this is an ideal condition for an 
overworked brain-worker, or a man enslaved in the routine 
of business.” _ JaMEs B. TOWNSEND. 


vuvs. ‘Say, young feller, you’re the chap that used to leave me so far behind afore I rode the 
left yourseif 
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to Dublin is hard on the bicycle and rider | SWOKWOWOKMO OOITIOIC 
unless you have gt 


ECLIPSE BICYCLES 


They Stand The Test 


we 


2,448 Pounds on our Regular Stock, Road Wheel 


q | | 
- This photograph was taken in front of our factory. The entire weight of sixteen men, aggre- { 
> gating 2,448 pounds, rests on wheel. The stand was grooved to hold wheel in 
: place, and man at end and guy wires kept plank from twisting. 
Strong—Light Running—Perfect Workmanship 
An immense new factory, fitted only with up-to-date machinery and the 
7 best materials obtainable at any price, has enabled us to build a wheel... 
th ‘ ide ~S that, for accuracy of adjustment, rigidity, speed, ability to “get there,” | 
, e Only tires a rider can|@5$ KEEP AWAY FROM THE REPAIR SHOP, stands unequalled. — 
wheel “home on without | & 
repairing if punctured. * | & TANDEM: COMBINATION TANDEM 
| : Eclipse Cycles Are Fast. ‘antes: peor 
Palmer Tires are expensive and only found on high-grade wheels. ~ Send for Artistic Catalogue. 
THE PALMER PNEUMATIC TIRE CO. | 3§ EsLiPSE BICYCLE CO., Drawer |, ELMIRA, 
’ CHICAGO. SS BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Indianapolis, and Hamilton, Ont. 
Facts about Pneumatic Tires mailed on request. SM WOO MMS 
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COASTING 
WHEN... YOU'RE ON AN 


Sure. 


The perfect, complete 
CYCLING OUTFIT 


For Sale Everywhere. Catalogs free on application. 


Composed of the best material money can buy, made by the best mechanics into a design that is perfection 
and honestly guaranteed. Top-notch of perfection, for money cannot make it better. 
PRICE, $85.00. 


MESINGER RATTAN SADDLE 


It’s the rattan makes it what it is, because WOOD- FIBRE cannot stretch or sag and is twice as strong as rawhide. 


RATTAN, first for strength and 
durability, then felt to soften, then 
leather to waterproof, anda V-shaped 
aperture to relieve all injurious pres- 


PRICE, $4.00. 


The pleasure and health of cycling 
depends upon the saddle. ‘This sad- 
die is absolutely harmless, cannot 
possibly injure the most delicate 
nerves, and is cool, comfortable, and 

me, 


» * A SKIRT TO WEAR 
From morping till night which adjusts in a second by two invisible draw- 


strings to perfect short or medium lengt: for a woman’s model, or by the 
same draw'‘strings into bloomers. 


PRICE, $10.00 AND UP. 


HULBERT PNEUMATIC BRAKE 


Fits any wheel, always ready, never injures tire, attaches and detaches in a minute. 
PRICE, $3.50. 


HULBERT BROS. CO. 


26 West 23d Street, New York. 


honest Cyclist will 
ride infringing tires! 
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Cycling produces Health, 
Health produces Honesty, 
Honesty impels Cyclists 
To ride licensed — 


SINGLE TUBE TIRES. 


Gat > 
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These are made by the 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 

B. F. GOODRICH CO. 

BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
NEW YORK TIRE Co. 

HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD CYCLE Co. 

HODGMAN CO. 


Gia Ga 


A Pointer * THE « 


on Tires. No-Puncture 


TIRE---- 
Resilient—Fast—Light. Absolutely Puncture Proof. ; 


No Repair Kit. No walking home. 
Looks the same as any other tire. 


Send for our Descriptive Booklet. 


CE CF «Ck FO FO 


Secure our handsomely illustrated Catalog fully describing 


and be convinced that they are the finest experience can € 
7 produce—that money can purchase. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
BRANCHES: New York, Brooklyn, Boston, San Francisco. 


TLARNS 
BIGYGLLS 


Se Bellow 


LG. Stearns Go. Syracuse. 


TINKHAM CYCLE CO., New York City Agents, 306-310 West soth Street. 
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THE STORY OF THE BICYCLE. 


Cyciina in America properly dates from the time when 
the cumbersome and ungrateful contrivance known as 
the Draisene made its appearance in this country, in the 
early part of the present century. In propelling this vehi- 
cle, which was known as the ‘‘ Dandy Horse,” the rider 
was seated between two wheels, his feet just touching the 
ground, and by a half run and half walk progress was 
made that would average about eight miles an hour. The 
advent of the Draisene on this side—it having been in- 
troduced in Paris in 1816—was in 1819, but the idea did 
not seem to take much root. . 

Nearly ahalf-century elapsed before the Draisene re- 
appeared on the scene, but during the early '60’s it came 
again, this time known as the velocipede, and supplied 
with cranks. M. Michaux was the Frenchman who was 
credited with the transformation of the Druisene, but 


CELERIPEDE, OR DRAISENE, 1816. 


Pierre Lallemont was the one who came to this countr 
and obtained the patents in America covering the cran 
movement as it applied to velocipedes. 

George L. Hardy, of New York, now identified with the 
bicycle trade, rode the velocipede in Paris, and Robert 
Center, the well-known club- man, whose unfortunate 
death occurred a year ago, is asserted by many tu have 
been the first man to briug such a machine to New York. 

The ‘‘ velocipede craze” was a craze indeed, and it ran 
riot for some time. There were innumerable schools of 
instruction, and the rush to learn to ride approached an 
epidemic. It may not be uninteresting to compare the 
ugly-looking velocipede with the finished bicycle of to- 
day. Hand-made steel forgings did not make the frame 
and forks very graceful, and wooden wheels with flat tires 
were not particularly attractive. The weight of the affair 
was about 150 pounds, and when one considers the twenty- 
pound roadster of to-day, he will realize how thorough has 
been the transition from the diamond in the rough. 

Calvin Witty, of Brooklyn, bought from Lallemont the 
right to manufacture in this country under the patents 
taken out by the Frenchman, but the sudden abatement 
ot the craze did not allow him to make a fortune. 

Strange to say, it was not American genius, but that of 
Englishmen, which evolved the bicycle from the veloci- 

ede. At the Centennial, in 1876, at Philadelphia, several 

nglish bicycles were exhibited, and they attracted great 
attention and interest. Arrangements were made by the 
company manufacturing these machines to have an agency 
in Baltimore, but the success attained in the Southern cit 
was of an indifferent character. Boston was tried the fol- 
lowing year, and the result was much more satisfacto- 
ry. Colonel Albert A. Pope, who had studied the wheel 
shown at the Centennial, was a Bostonian, and with Will 
R. Pitman, known everywhere in cycledom as ‘‘ Old Vet,” 
as his instructor, he learned to ride. The Colonel imme- 
diately began to import bicycles, and in 1878 he started to 
manufacture them. It was in October of this year that 
Mr. Pitman, the Colonel’s former teacher, was sent by 
him to New York to introduce the bicycle in the metrop- 
olis. He rode around Union Square, and his arrest, and 
subsequent release when Editor Dana took up the cudgels 
in his defence, are matters of history. 

It was in the J 7 preceding this occurrence that Her- 
bert W. Knight, of Newark, New Jersey, now chairman of 
the Rules and Regulations Committee of the L. A. W.., sig- 


AMERICAN VELOCIPEDE, 1869. 


nalized the advent of the wheel in the metropolitan district 
by riding one in his city. 

Though a vast sight better than the velocipede, the bi- 
cycle was far from perfect, and its crudeness was em- 
phasized from tire toaxle. New features and the improve- 
ments of old ones gradually added to iis appearance and 
symmetry, and in a few years the ‘‘ silent steed” made 
rapid strides. The number of manufacturers slowly in- 
creased, and so did the number of riders. The English 
machines were equalled by the home product, and the 
American makers began to hold their own, and more too. 

In riding the bicycle at this time there was a certain 
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element of danger from “headers” and other falls, and 
this led to the manufacture of a whieel in this country 
called the ‘‘ Star,” known generally as the “ bicycle with 
the little wheel in front.” In England the Kangaroo and 
Facile, predecessors of the present safety, were invented 
with the same object in view, as the “ good old ordinary ” 
was not considered particularly adapted for men of ma- 
ture age, and of course not for women. 

Finally all this resolved: itself into the wheel such as we 
have to-day, and the high bicycle gradually disappeared, 
until it is now seldom seen. Up to the time when the 
safety made its successful début the wheel had been 
looked upon as a luxury, but with the advent of the 
‘*dwarf,” which coukl be ridden by men of advanced 
years, as well as by women, cycling’s growth assumed: im- 
mense proportions. 

Then came the perfecting of the safety. Cushion tires, 
which resembled garden - hose, p ed the pneumatic, 
which was the invention of Dunlop, an Irishman. Her- 
bert Laurie, an English racing-man, brought to this coun- 
try in 1890 a wheel fitted with these tires. He used it in 
a race at Niagara Falls during the L. A. W. meet in Au- 

t, and-won very easily. hen W. D. Banker, who 
ad borrowed the wheel from the foreigner, came out to 
start in a a event no one else would com- 
te. As the officials could find no rule which apparent- 
y covered the case, Banker was allowed to score a ‘‘ walk- 
over.” ‘The advantage of the pneumatic ‘made plainly 
apparent, there was a rush to secure these tires. As the 
supply was very limited, it became necessary in races to 
penalize those who used them. Ina road race of twenty- 
five miles the penalty for those who were fortunate enough 
to possess the ‘‘ wind-shod tires” was at least four min- 
utes. This state of affairs did not exist very long, however, 
as the next season the supply equalled the demand made 
by those who were willing to put up with an occasional 
puncture, and its consequent bother, because of the lux- 
ury in riding or racing furnished by the new tire. 
hough there have been changes in the machines 
manufactured during the last few years, the improve- 
ment has been steady, until the acme of perfection seems 


to be closely approached. It must not be expected, how- . 


ever, that inventive genius has exhausted itself on the 
bicycle, and while we may not expect radical innovations, 
the wheel is still susceptible to minor betterment. 

A conservative estimate of the number of wheels made 
last year in this country placed the figures at 400,000. 
This number will be exceeded by considerable this year, 
but the demand promises to more than equal the supply. 
Even this early in the season many of the makers are over- 
run with orders, and the predictions of a famine are not 
limited toa few. Itis almost impossible to state positive- 
ly how many manufacturers there are in the United States, 
but a careful count gives more than five hundred concerns 


THE OLD “ORDINARY.” 


of importance. Millions of dollarsare invested and thgu- 
sands of men are employed in the making of bicycles. The 
growth of the industry has been phenomenal, and its in- 
crease has caused wonder and surprise. 

One is often asked which is the best bicycle made, and 


~even an old-time rider declines to answer the question 


when he realizes that there are only twelve hundred makes 
to select from. To show the extent which the trade has 
assumed in New York city alone, it is only necessary to 
state that the downtown cycling district, within a radius 
of one mile, contains eighty-three establishments interest- 
ed in the manufacture and sale of bicycles and their parts. 

Each year it has been predicted that the price of the 

bicycle would take a drop of considerable magnitude, but 
each year has seen an increased demand; and as long as 
this continues, which may be one year and may be more, 
the price for a standard make will remain at $100. Of 
course there is a large call for medium-grade wheels, but 
the majority of people who are now taking to cycling want 
only the best wheel on the market. In estimating the cost 
of a bicycle the average person does not take into con- 
sideration the large expenditure necessary for a plant, 
factory and store rentals; and large advertising bills. 
When all these things aré deducted, the profits of a bi- 
cycle are not disproportionate to the outlay necessitated. 

That the large demand for wheels last year was brought 
about by the introduction into cycling of what is intangi- 
bly known as the ‘‘society element ” and the increased 
numberof women riders are facts plainly patent to any 
one who has made a study of cycling’s increase. 

In a résumé of the growth of cycling in this country, 
from its infancy up to the present time, an allusion to the 
League of American Wheelmen is a necessity. It was at 
Ne®eport, Rhode Island, on May 30, 1880, that the national 
cycling body was formed, and one hundred and thirty- 
three riders took part in the first annual parade of the 
League. To Kirk Muoproe, at that time editor of Harper's 
Young People and president of the New York Bicycle 
Club, must be given the credit for this pageant. Charles 
E. Pratt was the first president of the organization, which 
is now well on its way towards the fifty-thousand mark. 
Wheelmen owe much to the League, and especially was it 
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valuable in the infancy of cycling,when their rights were 
often unjustly assailed, and recourse was necessary to 
courtsand Legislatures. One of the principal objects of - 
the League is to secure highway improvements, and for . 
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this one thing alone it deserves the support and encourage- 
ment of every rider in the land. 

The competitive side of cycling has been well taken care 
of by the L.A. W., and at the present time the sport 
stands second to none. The present season promises to 
be the most notable ever experienced, and with numerous 
meets scheduled, and hundreds of fast riders, many of 
whom have decided to compete as professionals, the out- 
look could not be brighter and more inviting. 

A. G. BATCHELDER. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS. 
THE OLD MERCHANT; TALKS OF NEW DEPARTURES. 


‘*T UNDERSTAND Sigismith & Co. are going to start a 
grocery department the Ist of June,” remarked the old 
merchant’s son, turning toward his father’s desk. 

‘*We'll have ours under way the Ist of May,” replied 
the old man, with a twinkle in his eye. 

The boy looked surprised. ‘‘I didn’t know you con- 
templated such a move as that,” he said. 

‘** Well, we put you in here on purpose to learn things 
you didn't know,” observed the old gentleman, ‘‘ and that’s 
one of ’em.” 

The young man busied himself looking over a bicycle 
catalogue for a while, and then he said: **‘ We're adding 
new departments pretty fast now. I-wonder what ‘ll come 
next.” 

‘* Eye-and-ear hospital maybe,” his father replied, lay- 
ing a paper-weight on a lot of letters, and swinging round 
in his chair so as to face the boy. ‘‘ That sounds ridicu- 
lous,” he added, ‘‘ but really there will be no limit to the 
expansion or, 1 may say, the transformation, of the dry- 

x0ds business, until every profession and every trade, 

rom healing the sick to heeling a pair of shoes, is pruse- 
cuted under one roof. 
‘* And why not?” he demanded, warming up, as he does 
occasionally when talking to the youngster. ‘*‘ Why should 
the people of a great city like this support twenty thon- 
sand incompetent, potterin’ little shopkeepers, and a whole 
army of fake purveyors of one thing or another, and all 
their descendants, from generation to generation? They 
ain’t going to do it. The burden’s going to be lifted off 
their shoulders by—me partly, and by you, I hope, after 
I’m gone. | I tell you, sir, the dry-goods men (so called) 
of this generation are exerting an influence for good of 
untold value. They are going to alter the domestic econ- 
omy of the whole people. They are going to enable the 
masses to live better and easier by placing before them at 
the lowest possible cost every product of human skill and 
ingenuity. 
** Yes,” he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ we’re going to get 
ahead of that infamous old bankrupt conce.n down the 
street; we'll have groceries and liquors in our list in less 
than two weeks.” 

“* Liquors?” said the young man, with a rising inflection 
of the voice. 

‘‘I knew you'd say that,” replied the old man,‘‘and I _ 
knew you'd say it in that tone; and I know what you mean 
just as well as though you unburdened your mind with a 
string of words reaching from here to the City Hall, Well, 
now, my boy, let me make you feel easy.” 

The old gentleman stood up and spoke impressively, 

giving the top of his desk a moderate blow occasionally . 
with his closed hand. 
. ‘My well-known sentiments regarding the liquor traf- 
fic,” he said, ‘‘ have not undergone the slightest change: I 
yield to no man in detestation of the devilish business. 
As I said at the convention a year ago, the liquor-seller all 
over this broad land is sowing seeds of crime, and death is 
reaping the horrible liarvest. But’’—he smiled blandly— 
**that is the liquor business as zt ts conducted. 

‘*'The man who enters a saloon to buy drink is abased 
in his own eyes, and rendered in a degree reckless of his 
further actions. That man may enter & dry-goods store 
on the same errand with entire self-respect. The saloon 
holds him amid vile associations until he is saturated with 
liquor, and then sends him home to his family drunk and 
penniless. The dry-goods store treats him with the great- 
est courtesy, gives him his merchandise attractively bot- 
tled, to be consumed er in the bosom of his family; 
and, above all, he gets a dollar’s worth for fifty cents, and 
has fifty cents left for the necessaries of life. 

‘*I tell you, my boy, if this wonderful extension of the 
dry-goods business does nothing more than close the saloon 
it will have accomplished more than all the efforts of all 
the enthusiastic temperance advocates that ever lived. I 
have been blind not to see long before this the true way 
to wrest the liquor traffic from its vulgar and harmful 
associations and place it upon a solid basis of respecta- 
bility.” 

The old gentleman sat down and gave his attention to 
the correspondence again. After a time the young man 
turned to his desk also. ‘‘ Anyway,” he said, while his 
face lighted up with a pleased smile, “‘ you saw it soon 
enough to beat that contemptible Sigismith just one 
month.” CHARLES 
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THE BICYCLE’S RELATION TO GOOD 
| RO: 


Tn first concerted movement for improved roads with- 
in the United States must be credited to the wheelmen. 
It was a natural and inevitable movement proceeding from 
a logical and sufficient cause. Time has justified it. Peo- 
ple have said that the cyclist’s enthusiasm for better roads 
is not wholly unselfish, and yet it must be admitted that 
the peculiarly intimate knowledge of the earth’s surface 
which every eyclist acquires in his first enjoyment of 
the sport has led to an amount of intelligent study and a 
well-directed agitation of an important movement which 
seem to promise material benefit to the entire country. 

In the early years of cycling, ‘‘ good-roads talk” was 
contined to the club-room circle. The old high wheel or 
“ordinary” bicycle was the only one in favor; the popular 
mind had come to regard cycling as the peculiar accom- 
plishment of an athlete, and the great public had by com- 
mon consent so fixed its limitations and its possibilities 
that no wheelman then dreamed that his ardent wish 
for better roads would some day be voiced by a mul- 
titude. Now and then, to be sure, a stray article ap- 
peared in some American newspaper in which a wheel- 
man writer gave words to his belief in the general need of 
better highways; but it was not until 1889 that the League 
of American Wheelmen appointed its first committee on 
Improvement of the Highways, and adopted a by-law 
in which the duties of this committee were defined. The 
use of the safety bicycle and the consequent increase in 
the number of riders were by this time assured. ‘The new 
committee went pg rary about its work by first pub- 
lishing a convenient little hand-book on the general sub- 
ject of road-making; of which the first edition of 20,000 
copies was soon exhausted by free distribution. Follow- 
ing this came ‘‘ The Gospel of Good Roads,” an illustrated 
pamphlet containing acollection of half-tone pictures from 
photographs showing the marvellous contrast between the 
roads of Europe and those of our own country, with about 
sixty pages of textand statistical tables. In 1891 the move- 
ment had become so well established that the demand 
upon the League for road literature was found to be great- 
er than its power to supply. Sixty thousand copies of 
the ‘‘ Gospel” had been distributed, and several newspa- 
pers had reproduced it in their pages for special use 
among their farmer readers. -The executive officers of 
the League came together in November, 1891, and after 
carefully reviewing the work done, and gauging the 
probable field of work for the future, established Good 
Roads Magazine, an illustrated publication, of which about 


“a million copies were distributed during the three follow- 


ing years. 

This brief and superficial sketch of what was most 
prominent in the early good-roads work of our wheelmen 
cannot be passed without a word of grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Colonel Albert A. Pope, of Boston, and Mr. A. H. 
Overman, of Chicopee Falls, mcbianetie whose gener- 
ous contributions, added to the funds in the L. A. W. 
treasury, made possible the accomplishment of a great 
educational work for good roads which could not other- 
wise have been attempted. 

What have been the practical results? Of what avail 
has it been that these thousands of wheelmen have made 
themselves educators in the great movement for improved 
highways? The results have been little less than marvel- 
lous. Itis safe to say that no great movement, dependent 
on popular favor for its success, ever began with so little 
promise and progressed with such rapid and substantial 
strides as has the agitation for better roads in the United 
States. Its friends have been patient, persistent, relent- 
less. In every populous State they have been organized, 
and every organization has grown and prospered. The 
wonderful growth of cycling has brought many thought- 
ful and influential men and women to aid the work, and 
the object-lessons supplied to the farmers and merchants 
by the newly made roads of New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and certain counties of New York have done more per- 
haps than all else to demonstrate the industrial value of a 
hard, smooth, permanent highway. 

Within the last three years sixteen of our States have 
passed laws. looking to the betterment of their public 
roads. California has now a State commission, or ‘‘ Bu- 
reau of Highways,” appointed.to visit the several coun- 
ties, gather and compile statistics, hold public meetings, 
and publish information by means of periodical bulletins. 
Connecticut has a State Board of Highway Commissioners 
appointed to approve specifications, supervise road con- 
struction, and make reports. One-third the cost of con- 
struction of new roads is borne by the State, and a like 
proportion by the town and by the county. Iowa has 
passed a law providing that all unused building and refuse 
stone shall be broken by convicts in the State penitentiary, 
and that the broken stone shall be distributed among the 
counties in lots of ten car-loads each on application by the 
county supervisors to the warden. The new road law in 
Kentucky provides that all persons in county jails and 
workhouses under sentence of hard labor may be required 
to work on the public roads. -In Massachusetts the Legis- 
lature of 1893 passed an act providing for a permanent 
State Highway Commission, and for the construction of 
State roads under its direction. The members of this 
commission are all members of the League of American 
Wheelmen, and have been prominent in urging the ad- 
vance of the movement from its beginning. Their work 
has been thus far so admirably done as to excite the warm- 
est approval, and their official reports for the last three 
years are of great value as works of reference. 

It may be worth while to mention here the preliminary 
work that was accomplished by this commission before 
its permanent character was established. Its members 
made a careful canvass to determine the sentiment of the 
public Officials in all the cities and towns within the four- 
teen counties of the State, on the questions whether aid 
should be given by the commonwealth at large to the 
general work of main road building, whether county aid 
should be so given, and whether a State Highway Commis- 
sion should be established. The returns showed that of 
the towns voting about 73 per cent. favored State aid, 
county aid on main roads was rejected by a vote of about 
four to one, and a State Highway Commission favored b 
a vote of three to one. Pursuing the interesting condi- 
tions in Massachusetts a little further, it was related the 
other day that five years ago the farmers of that State 
attended at the Boston State House in a mass to oppose 


a proposed law for the improvement of the country roads, 
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on the ground that such improvement involved the un- 


necessary expenditure of public money, while a like as- 
semblage in the same building within the last month, 
when asked to indicate separately, on a slip of paper, the 
sum which each farmer thought should now be appro- 
priated for improving the State roads, put down sums 
ranging from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, the former being 
the lowest sum suggested. 

New Jersey supplies another example of the splendid 


‘impetus and good results given to the work for good 


roads by the beneficent provision for State aid supplied 
under the general law. Under the New Jersey law of 
1891 the owners of two-thirds of the property fronting on 
any public highway (being at least one mile in length) 
may petition the board of chosen freeholders for the con- 
struction of an improved road, and in cuse the petition is 
granted only one-tenth of the cost is paid by the owners, 
one-third by the State, and the balance by the county. 
On December 27, 1892, the State of New Jersey paid to 
the County of Middlesex the sum of $20,661 85 for road- 
work completed under the law, being the first money ever 
paid in the United States under a law granting State aid 
for the construction of public roads. In New Jersey, as 
in Massachusetts, the organized wheelmen include thou- 
sands of tax-payers and many public officers and citizens 
of repute and influence. Their power in the direction of 
reform legislation was most effective in the adoption of 
the preSent road law, as it has since been in securing the 
official action of the chosen freeholders in several counties 
that have profited by the provision for State aid. 

Early in 1894 a circular letter was sent by the late Hon. 
Edward Burrough, then chairman of the New Jersey 
State Board of Agriculture, to various prominent farmers 
in that State, inviting them to state their opinions re- 
garding the value of.the improved roads constructed under 
the recent laws. 

Copies of some of the answers received by Mr. Bur- 
rough are in possession of the writer, and a few brief 
quotations will be interesting to the cyclist and to every- 
body: ‘‘I would say that since having some of them 
improved among us, it is the universal opinion amon 
farmers that they are of more benefit to the agricultura 
community than anything that has ever been done for 
them.”—(H. Dornell, Mount Laurel, New Jersey.) ‘‘ At 
first the farmers of the neighborhood were largely op- 
posed to the movement, but within the past year they have 
become almost unanimous in favor of the extension of the 
system.”—(S. L. Allen, Philadelphia.) ‘‘ Property has al- 
most doubled in value, and travel has more than doubled.” 
—(H. H. Brown, Old Bridge, New Jersey.) ‘‘ We havea 
country road in my neighborhood of which we are very 
proud, and near which property has advanced fifty per 
cent. of its value before the road was laid.”—(Dennis 
Long, Union, New Jersey.) ‘‘ Travel has already doubled 
over our road and property has greatly increased in value. 
...- Lam of the opinion that the improvement would be 
cheap at five times the cost.”—(Stockton Hough, Trenton, 
New Jersey.) ‘‘ We find that good roads shorten dis- 
tances one-half. They make good sidewalks. They are 
likely to hasten the free delivery of mail in the country, 
and they increase the value of real estate.”—(Dennis C. 
Crane, Westfield, New Jersey.) ‘‘So far as the stone 
roads have gone they improve the value of land in which 
they are located, and relieve us farmers of a great worry 
and thought about our teams pulling through the dirt 
roads. One horse will do two horses’ work with ease.” — 
(William Jones, Medford, New Jersey.) ‘‘ A good stone 
road enables us to haul larger loads at less expense for 
teams. ... The farmers in this section are very much in 
favor of State aid.”—(Howard G. Taylor, Riverton, New 
Jersey.) ‘‘ I have interviewed several farmers, and very 
seldom have found one who is not in favor of better 
roads.’ —({J. C. Lippincott, Kirkwood, New Jersey.) ‘‘I 
would not sell my house and accept another worth $7000 as 
a gift and be obliged to live on it if two miles from a mac- 
adam road. No farmer in this neighborhood would buy 
a farm not located on a macadam road.”—({ Manning Free- 
man, Merchantville, New Jersey.) These will suffice to 
indicate the general sentiment expressed by the large 
number of letters received, as well as that which obtains 
among farmers in every part of the Union where smooth 
and permanent highways have been put down. 

The relation of the bicycle to good roads is therefore a 
most direct and important one, and the influence of the 
bicycle has doubtless been more potent than any other 
factor in bringing about the results thus far obtained. 
Upon every essential point 
affecting good roads legis- 
lation and road construc- 
tion all well-informed cy- 
clists are pubstentially 
agreed, and more than 
ninety per cent. of the 
expert road-builders and 
successful agitators for 
better roads in America 
are found among the 
ranks of the wheelmen. 
On the less important 
questions of wagon- 
wheel construction and 
convict labor on public 
roads, cyclists are content 
to differ regarding these 
things as among the non- 
essentials, and feeling 
confident that each will 
work its own solution in 
process of time. Indeed, 
the convict-labor scheme 
has been already put to 
practical test in 
States, and, notably in 
North Carolina, with re- 
sults which do not seem 
quite to condemn the sys- 
tem, since it appears. that 
by the employment of 
convicts in Mecklenburg 
County in that State mac- 
adam roads were con- 
structed having a width 
of twelve feet and a thick- 
ness of nine inches (the 


full graded roadway be- 


ing from 32 to 40 feet wide) at a cost of less than $2500 

*r mile. 

Finest equal in value to the good road surface, and 
of great importance to the touring wheelman, is a kuow- 
ledge of routes and distances. To supply this know- 
ledge, as well as to indicate the quality and direction 
of each of the several different roads within the State, 
the wheelmen have prepared road books and maps for 
the use of the members of their several State orguaniza- 
tions. 

Touring is the cyclist’s popular diversion. So popu- 
lar, indeed, is it becoming that many a country hostlery, 
almost abandoned a decade ago for want of patrons, 
has taken new life to itself and assumed the vigor of 
& new oar mere From every populous centre each 
Sunday and public holiday takes thousands of cyclists of 
both sexes into the pleasant highways and byways of the 
surrounding country, and the keen strife to which coun- 
try innkeepers lend themselves in their effort to hold the 
wheeling palrovage is shown in no better at» than b 
the numerous special sign-boards and. ‘‘ official hotel” ad- 
vertisemeuts by which the host so often seeks to lure the 
touring cyclist. 

The siwvenstion of the old tavern is one of the happy 
incidents of cycling growth. It insures to the country a 
greater joy and a stronger life, takes away much of its 
lonesomeness, brings many of the people of city and coun- 
try into closer touch with one another, insures an inter- 
change of benefits, and helps the development of that un- 
developed section of every 7 which becomes only 
the more pronounced in its undeveloped appearance as one 
proceeds outward from the populous town. 

The relation of the bicycle to good roads will hold its 
increasing importance for a period of time which no man 
can now compute. As long as human kind makes use of 
a vehicle of which the power of the human body is itself 
the propelling force, the study of the road surface will 
claim its due share of the rider’s attention. The study is 
an interesting one, and, from the stand-point of the states- 
man, a profitable one, as the results have proved. Bicycle- 
riding increases apace. Every cyclist is an unswerving 
believer in the need of better roads. He knows no more 
of the misery of a mud road, perhaps, than all the horses 
and all the mules knew a thousand years ago, but the 
gift of speech has blessed him with the privilege of telling 
about it. And so it shall come to pass that when all our 
farmers ride bicycles the country road will reach the full 
splendor of its excellence, and when all our merchants and 
manufacturers are wheelmen the street pavements of the 
town will be made fitly to co-operate with the wagon 
wheel in the movement of merchandise. And then will the 
great mission of the bicycle have due acknowledgment, 
and the efforts of the wheelman for better roads be placed 
in the schedule of things that are not altogether selfish. 

Isaac B. Porrer. 


A MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS AND 
NO SAFETY. 


I aM an ardent bicyclist, and so perhaps you'll feel 

That it is rather strange that I was never on a. wheel; 

And yet the reason’s plain enough—I cannot yet de- 
cide 

On which of all the many makes I ought to learn to 
ride. 


I’ve pored through countless catalogues descriptive of 
machines, 

And the advertising pages of the monthly magazines; 

And it’s certainly perplexing, when I want to get the 
best, 

To read that each has some advantage over all the 
rest. 


I’ve questioned every man I know who rides upon a 
bike, 

And though they all have different kinds (which all 
look just alike), 

Each one about the merits of his own alone will talk— 

And so, when I would ride my wheel, I take the cars 
or walk. W. AKEN. 


Bintinaton (having been thrown at the feet of Miss Olemade). “ Did I frighten y ” 
Sur (blushing). no; but this comes eo suddenly,” 
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icycle Shoes 


“BALL-BEARING” BICYCLE SHOES are made to Fit and to Wear. ‘The lasts on which 
these Shoes are made are so formed as to represent as nearly as may be, the actual shape of the average 
foot, with the idea of producing a Shoe which will touch and support the foot at every point. A Shoe 
made in this way must be a comfort to wear. The “Ball-Bearing” name is used and copyrighted, 
because the Shoes are so constructed as to give the ball of the foot the greatest ease and freedom for 
action, and at the same time, embracing all of the superior features of well made Shoes. - Pratt 
Fasteners Secure Laces without tying. 

Number 972 as shown above is the Great Original “ Ball-Bearing” Bicycle Shoe from which we 
have developed a large line, embracing over 100 styles of Men’s, Boys’, Ladies’ and Misses’ Bicycle and 
Athletic Footwear. The price of 972 made from our famous “Prince of India” Leather is $3.00: same 
in Tan (No.975) $3.50: “ Prince of India” Goodyear Welt, same as hand sewed (No. 995) $3.50: same 
in Chocolate Russia Calf (No. 1150) $4.00: Ladies Cloth, Leather Trimmed Knee Boots, $4.50 to $8.00. 

Every dealer is our agent and will take your order, but goods will be sent prepaid on receipt of 

ice if you so prefer. Our “ Ball-Bearing” Booklet is ready and will be mailed upon application. 
that the trade mark is on every pair. | 

. C. H. FARGO & CO. 


Market & Quincy Sts., 
Chicago. 
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CYCLE SECTION EQUIPPED FOR PRACTICE MARCH. 


THE BICYCLE IN THE ARMY. 
BY MAJOR HOWARD A. GIDDINGS, C. N.G. 


HE bicycle is to-day a permanent 
feature in the world’s econo- 
my, and has become an essen. 
tial element ef modern life. 

That its introduction into 
\ the military service is com- 
paratively recent is owing, 
first, to the fact that it was 
not until it took its present 
form that it was practicable 
for use in the army; and sec- 
ond, to its being an innovation 
which threatened to revolu- 
tionize methods of mobiliza- 
tion, and as such was received 
with that conservatism which 
is always displayed toward 
any proposed radical change 
in existing military systems. 
The military use of the bi- 
cycle, as already developed, 
may be considered under two 
general heads: first, employ- 
ment by individual wheelmen, 
such as messengers and couriers, by patrolling or recon- 
noitring parties, and for topographical purposes; second, 
for the moving of bodies of infantry from point to point. 


FRENCH FOLDING BICYCLE. 


COLTS AUTOMATIC GUN EQUIPMENT 


It is in rapidly yy considerable bodies of infantry | 


that the bicycle will find its highest function in time of 
war. 

The problem of mounting infantry so as not to lessen 
their fighting power has always been a mooted one. The 
bicycle cannot, however, supply the solution until it has 
been tried in actual warfare. 

But fancy a force of infantry. independent of boats and 
railroads, camo. in any direction forty or fifty miles in 
one morning, and appearing on a field not weary and ex- 
hausted as after a two days’ hard march, but fresh and 
prepared to fight. 

The bicycle is essentially an infantry machine; but, 


' aside from‘its use for transporting large bodies of in- 


fantry, it must be of the greatest value in advance-guard 
and outpost duties, for patrols and convoys, and to enable 
officers to make quick observations. In short, the oppor- 
tunities are limitless which are open to a skilful and en- 
terprising commander who understands the capabilities 
and limitations of the bicycle, and who is blind neither 
to its merits nor its faults. 

The military bicycle was used in Europe as early as 
1870, the Italian army being the first to adopt it. There 
are now furnished four wheels to-each regiment of in- 
fantry, grenadiers, sappers and miners, engineers, and cav- 
alry of the Italian army. The machines are provided with 
an brake, lantern, knapsack, rifle supports, and a leather 
pouch for orders. 

In Belgium the Minister of War has established a bicycle 
school, which furnishes all the cyclists for the military 


‘DUPLEX WITH MOUNTAIN-CANNON. 


service. Each regiment sends a number of men every 
year for instruction. Special railway cars have been con- 
structed to carry the machines. Not only is the floor oc- 
cupied, but as many more are suspended from the roof. 

The bicycle was introduced into the French army by 
ministerial decree in 1887. Military cyclists are chosen 
from the troops of all arms,and are divided into two 
classes, regimental cyclists and staff cyclists. The effi- 
ciency of recruits of the first class is tested over a distance 
of forty-eight kilometres, and for the second class over a 
distance of ninety kilometres. These distances must be 
covered in six hours. ' 

A portable military cycle is under consideration in 

rance. The backbone has a hinge half-way between 
the two wheels which allows the wheels to be folded to- 
gether, so that the cycle when closed can readily be slung 
over and fastened to a light pack. The machine weighs 
twenty-five to thirty pounds. 

In Germany the trials of the bicycle have not come up 
to the fullest expectation, owing perhaps to the fact that 
the cheapest kind of machines was used, costing less than 
twenty dollars. In the future, however, the wheels are 
to cost seventy-five dollars. One hundred and two are 
already on hand, and 728 more are required. There are 
allowed to each regiment of infantry and cavalry four 
orderlies—one for the regimental and one for each bat- 
talion staff—and twelve cyclists, under command of an 
officer, at the disposal of the regimental commander. 

Austrian soldiers in a five days’ march, with full field 
kit, made, in 1884, seventy miles per day, and in 1885 one 
hundred miles per day. By tests during mancuvres it 
has been found that scouts on bicycles outdo in endurance 
those on horses. 

It would not be supposed that Russia is a favorable 
country for the use of bicycles, but after long experiment 
the War Department is satisfied as to the superiority of 
courier wheelmen over courier horsemen, and bicycles are 
being made at the government arsenals and introduced 
into all the field infantry troops of European Russia. 

England did not have in 1893 a single cyclist in the 
regular service. Cyclist sections were, however, formed 
among the volunteers as early as 1888. There are now 
5100 men in the cyclist sections of the volunteers. It is 
proposed to increase the number to 20,000. 

In the United States, the most conservative of nations in 
military affairs, the bicycle was first introduced into the 
military service in 1891, in the National Guard of Connect- 
icut, with a corps of forty men. From systematic ex- 
periments with this corps valuable results have been ob- 
tained. It has been demonstrated: 

First, that a soldier can take a bicycle through the woods 


and over the most broken country, where a horse could 


not go, at very nearly as rapid a gait as he could go with 
out the machine. 

Second, that on fairly level ground or on downward 
slopes the wheel can be ridden in fields or pastures. 


MILITARY TANDEM—RIFLE AND REVOLVER EQUIPMENT. 


Third, that the wheel is an assistance to soldiers fording 
rivers where the water is not over their heads, as it helps 
them to keep their footing. 

Fourth, that a wounded man can be placed on a bicycle 
by one man, unassisted, who can then mount and carry 
both without serious inconvenience, the wounded resting 
in an easy position. 

Fifth, that a wheel can be rendered useless to the enemy 
in thirty seconds by drawing a screw in the driving-chain 
and taking the chain away. 

Sixth, that a bicycle lying in the bed of a river sustains 
less injury from rust than if lying in the bushes, being 
alternately wet and dried. 

In 1892 General Nelson A. Miles directed some experi- 
ments with cyclists, which were the first made in the reg- 
ular army. On May 18, 1892, General Miles sent a mes- 
sage from his headquarters in Chicago to General Howard 
at New York Harbor by relays of cycle-riders from the 
League of American Wheelmen. The distance, 975 miles, 
was made through severe rains in four days and thirteen 
hours. Several hundred miles were ridden on the Lake 
Shore Railway track. In August, 1894, General McCook, 
at Denver, Colorado, received a message from General 
Greely, at Washington, D. C., by bicycle relays, over 2000 
miles being covered in six days, twelve hours, thirty-seven 
minutes. 

Lieutenant Donovan of the army has ridden 530 miles 
in five and a half days, over some of the worst roads in 
the country, carrying a Springfield rifle, Colt revolver, 


rations for three days, blanket, canteen, dog-tent, und 
thirty rounds of ammunition. 

General Greely, Chief Signal Officer, has introduced tlie 
bicycle into the signal corps of the army, for which service 
it is particularly suited. General Miles in his last annual 
report recommended that a regiment be equipped with 
bicycles and motor-wagons, aod undoubtedly this will be 
done in the near future. 

Although it is believed that the greatest function of the 
military bicycle is to enable the infantry to have at hand, 
with slight expense and care, a convenient and swift 
means of transportation, its use for exploring, reconnoi- 
tring, and for harassing and expeditionary patrols must 
not be underestimated. 

The bicycle is practically noiseless, raises little dust, can 
be hidden in any ditch or corn-field, lifted over any fence, 


. ferried across a stream in any boat, and it is impossible to 


tell from its track which way it was going. 

Men not especially expert can move at a speed of ten 
miles an hour without great fatigue, and keep it up for 
some hours. A small force could make a wide détour 
around the enemy’s flanks for the purpose of cutting his 
communications, moving more quickly and with greater 
secrecy than cavalry. Important points, such as passes, 
heights, and bridges, could be seized and held. Cyclists 
could also be used as reserves to support threatened or 
weak portions of the line, either in the attack or defence, 
and in pursuing a retreating army, following on the heels 
of the cavalry to harass the enemy, and perhaps make 
him turn at bay and fight the whole army in a disadvan- 
tageous position. 

The ordinary bicycle now manufactured is too light for 
military use. A military wheel should weigh not less 


SIGNAL CORPS, C.N.G,. 


than thirty pounds, and should have a diamond frame, 
steel-rimmed wheels, high handle-bars, and two-inch cush- 
ion tires. All parts should be interchangeable, and parts 
usually nickelled should be blued. A leather luggage- 
case, holding about as much as a knapsack, may be car- 
ried inside the diamond frame. 

As between tandems and single wheels, the single wheels 
are less cumbersome, more easily mounted, and can go 
over worse ground. The tandem has the advantage of 
cheapness, lightness, and economy in depth of column. 
If 6000 men were to be moved six miles on single wheels, 
the rear would be delayed thirty-seven and a half min- 
utes in taking the road. With tandems the delay would 
be but eighteen minutes, which is an important difference 
when one considers that the head would arrive in forty- 
five minutes. For moving large bodies of troops tandems 
will undoubtedly be found the more desirable machines; 
for scouts and messengers, single machines. 

Suitable drill regulations for military cyclists in this 
country are now being prepared by the United States 
Military Wheelmen, a sort of volunteer auxiliary associa- 
tion to the National Guard, in which wheelmen who have 
a knowledge of military drill are associated together for 
the purpose of testing the practicability of manceuvring 
large bodies of troops with the bicycle. From this or- 
ganization, of which Colonel Rice, U.S.A., is president, 
could be recruited, in time of war, large numbers of our 
best and most vigorous young men for cyclist troops. 

‘*It is supposed to be a military principle with us,” 
says Lieutenant Whitney, ‘‘that our army, though small, 
should be kept in the highest state of efficiency, so that in 
the event of war we shall have a nucleus that will com- 
pare, in organization at least, with any power with which 
we should be likely to come in contact. The balance of 
power is so nicely adjusted that the chances in the coming 
conflict will be governed by efficiency in detailed prepara- 
tion. The bicycle will weigh well in the scale. We are 
told somewhere that for want of a horseshoe nail a battle 
was lost. In the next war, for want of a bicycle the inde- 
pendence of a nation may be forfeited.” 
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We build our bicycles 
in a thoroughly up-to- 
date factory of modern 
construction through- 
out, and so arranged as 
to insure the greatest 
degree of economy of 
handling both new ma- 
terial and finished prod- 
uct. We employ the 
highest mechanical skill 
and the hest labor-sav- 

machinery that am- 
ple capital can provide. 
Our methods of con- 
struction are along the 
latest and most ap- 
proved lines of scien- 
tific mechanical work, 
and adopted always 
with the sole purpose 


Our unequalled facilities enable us to build the highest type and grade of bicycl 
Eair Frice. 
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icycles 


Made 


of. producing the best 
results. Weare blessed 
with an abundance of 
“nature’s free fuel,’ 
natural gas ; and its use 
in .all departments of 
our work where’ fuel 


-is required is ‘an im- 


portant element in the 
economy of our estab- 
lishment. We_ have 
availed ourselves of 
every possibility of 
construction and natu- 
ral advantage, and claim, 
unhesitatingly, the most 
perfect and complete 
bicycle plant in the 
world, with a produc- 
tive capacity second to 
none. 


e known at a 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Catalogue free at any Waverley Agency, or by mail. 


Eastern Wholesale Branch, 339 Broadway, New York. 


Women Wanted 


the Bicycle and got it. 
Women want the BEST Tire and can have it. 


It is 


The HODGMAN 
SINGLE TUBE 
TIRE 


which is elastic, comfortable and easiest to repair. Any 


dealer will furnish it if you insist. 
Write for our free Booklet about Tires. 


HODGMAN RUBBER 


459 and 46) Broadway, New York. 
ATWOOD BUILDING, Cor. Clark and Madison Sts., 


CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ARTHUR GARDINER. 
Record for fastest paced five Milex, 9 min. 58 1-5 sec. 


THE RACING SIDE OF BICYCLING. 


AN element in the fascination of bicycling is the fact 
that the rider produces his own speed, by his own physical 
exertions, and the higher rate that speed attains the more 
exhilarating is the sensation. As a natural sequence it 
followed in the early history of the bicycle that when 
two or more devotees of the wheel were on the road to- 
gether even good-fellowship could not entirely obliterate 
the rivalry that always pertains to athletic recreations of 
whatever character, from the era of the Olympian games 
to the innumerable variety of contests of the present pe- 
riod. The rivalries of the bicycle begotten in this man- 
ner on the highways and byways led to gauntlets being 
thrown by the knights of the wheel that could only be 
satisfactorily settled in the field of athletic honor and on 
a course better adapted for the purpose. 

One of the earliest to experience this rivalry was Mr. 
Will R. Pitman, of New York, who won the first mile 
bicycle -race in this country, in 1878, when it required 
three minutes and fifty-seven seconds of the most severe 
physical exertion to accomplish the feat. From that time 
to the past year, when Mr. E. C. Bald, of Buffalo, won the 
fastest competitive mile race in one minute fifty-five and 
“one-fifth seconds, bicycle-racing has been in a state of evo- 
lution. In the course of this development racing has ex- 


E. F. LEONERT. 
Fastest paced Mile, 1 min, 35 sec. 
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WILL R. PITMAN. 
Winner first one-mile Bicycle Race in America (1878), 8 min. 57 sec. 


perienced every stage—from a contest for a trophy of vic- 
tory in a laudable ambition to excel toa struggle for a prize 
for its intrinsic value, for the nearest approach to cash, and 
for money itself as a means of livelihood—from a primitive 
sport to a business enterprise; from crude regulations to 
elaborate rules for the government of the sport; and from 
contests too infantile to claim parentage to a dignified strife 
for athletic supremacy under the control of a responsible 
governing body. During this evolution the rate of speed, 
as illustrated by Mr. Pitman, seemed hopelessly behind the 
trotting-horse, but it overtook that noble animal, even dis- 
tanced the more fleet pacer, until at last Mr. E. F. Leonert’s 
mile in one minute and thirty-five seconds last year 
eclipsed the speed of the fastest running horse, and racers 
now view with jealous eyes the locomotive engine as the 
next time-annihilator to conquer. 

The following comparative table shows the best time 
made by the fastest running horse and by the bicycle. 


Mile. | Mile, | Mile. 1 Mile. 
Sec. | Sec. M. S&S. M. 
23 47 1-2 1 171-2 | 1 851-2 
| John 8S. Johnson,...) 21 2-5 46 4-5 1 1145 | 1 852-5 
| E. F. Leonert....... 1 35 


The prime factor in the problem of bicycle speed is the 
improvement in the vehicle itself. The racing-machine of 
1878 was a heavy, crude, cumbersome affuir, while the 
modern bicycle, less than one-sixth its weight, equipped 
with scientifically calculated gearing, pneumatic tires, and 
friction-annihilators, represents much of the difference in 
time between Pitman’s three-minutes fifty-seven seconds 
and Leonert’s one minute and thirty-five seconds. The 
improvement in the art of bicycle riding and racing, the 
methodical training and regimen of the racing-men under 
competent professional handling, the improved surfaces 
and scientific construction of trucks, are also factors in the 


problem. But the main factors are the superior mechan- ° 


ism of the racing-machine and the assistance and encour- 
agement produced by the comparatively modern art. of 
pace-making. Pacing is used partially to overcome at- 
mospheric resistance, as well as to draw out the last effort 
of the rider to ‘‘keep up” with anything ahead, when 
otherwise nature would shrink from the punishment and 
eventually succumb. Pacing is produced by sending im- 
mediately in front of the rider 
a bicycle, a tandem, a: triplet, a 
quadruplet, a quintuplet, or a sex- 
tuplet—the latter being the latest 
type of cycle, and, as its nomen- 
. clature indicates, consists of one 
; machine to be propelled by six 
riders. Besides mechanically mul- 
tiplying speed, it follows that the 
machine ridden by the largest bulk 
creates a greater displacement in 
the atmospheric surroundings of 
the bicycle-rider immediately fol- 
lowing it, and assists him in ratio 
with the number riding the lead- 
ing machine. 

rhe effect of pacing may well be 
illustrated by Mr. C. R. Coulter's 
performance at Louisville in Oc- 
tober, 1895, as the conditions were 
all equal with the exception of pa- 
cing. The trial was for one-third 
of a mile unpaced and two-thirds 
paced, but it represented a differ- 
ence of 18 seconds to the mile, or 
972 feet—over one-sixth of a mile. 

The following table illustrates 
the effect of pacing, and shows the 
greatest speed made on a bicycle 
in this country of which there is 
authentic knowledge, although not 
all these time trials are admitted 
to record by the Racing Board, on 
account of the omission of techni- 
calities. 

The development of speed in 
competitive bicycle-racing in this 
country, as shown by the records 
of the champions, is an interesting 
study. In 1878 W.R. Pitman start- 
ed the racing fever by riding a 
mile in three minutes and fifty. 
seven seconds, as before stated. 

_Pitman’s reign lasted but one 
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E. C. BALD. | 
Record for fastest Competitive Mile, 1 min. 55 1-5 sec. 


year, when a new star arose on the racing horizon, in 
1879, in the person of L. H. Johnson, who did not suffer an 
eclipse until 1881, when W. M. Woodside held the cham- 
pionship. In 1882 and 1883 George D. Gideon, an all-round 
athlete, now chairman of the Racing Board, was hailed as 
possessing wonderful speed, and he defended his title to 
the championship for those two years. George M. Hen- 
dee in 1884 was the idol of the track, though C. A. 


Miles. | Hours. | Minutes. Seconds. | 
1-4 John 21 2-5 
1-2 John &. Johneon......... 46 4-5 | 
John Johnson......... 1 145 | 

1 1 a5 

2 ces 8 43 1-5 

8 Arthur Gardiner......... 5 BS 3-5 

4 Arthur Gardiner......... 7 rs 2-5 

5 Arthur Gardiner......... | 9 "S15 | 
20 | 45 0s 
50 L. 8. Meintjes ........... Si is 06 4-5 

100 B. W. Twyman ......... 32 
400 | B.W.Twyman.......... 23 44 02 | 


Frazier disputed the honor with him. About that time 

W. A. Rowe gave evidences of*speed development, but 

he did not succeed in his ambition until 1885, when 
(Continued on page 370.) 


P. J. BERLO. 
Fasicst paced two Miles, 8 mip. 48 1-5 sec. 
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AWARDED THE HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


1,000,000 y 
LIPTON’S 
DELICIOUS TEAS 

\ possess that most delicate 
u flavor and exquisite aroma 


peculiar to the choicest 
growths ot Ceylon and India 


They are put up in 1 pound and 

the seal, ich is a guarantee of 
absolute purity. 


Prices, 60c., 50c., 40c. per Ib. 


LIPTON’S 


Celebrated Tea Gardens: 


Dambatenne, Mahadambatenne, 
astotte Mousakelle. lla 


La ’ 

Monerakande, Ka 

COVER THOUSANDS OF ACRES 

This increase is entirely due to the abso- 


lute purity of Ceylon and India Teas; they 


are positively untouched by the hands of 
as against 5,379,542 Ibs. for 1894— the natives, each leaf being rolled and 


The enormous increase of 72 per ct, in one year. twisted by machinery. 
Ask your Grocer for Lipton’s Teas; you can’t know how delicious pure tea is without trying them 
If.your grocer does not keep them, will send pound package free on receipt of price. 


* Lipton’s Teas have the largest . 
sale in the world.” 


The im of 
and India Te 283 IDS. 
amounted 


b LIPTON, Ceylon Tea Planter, 80 Front Street, New York. 


is invisible and 
weighs only a few 
ounces, yet it gives 
a rider absolute con- 
trol of the wheel, 
on a tried and true 
mecHanical princi- 
ple. It applies to 
the crank-axle, and 
is operated by turn- 
ing the handle. It 
is unbreakable. See 
it before buying 
your wheel. 


140 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Co see one is to Own one. 


Send for beautiful Catalogue and Olympian Games. 


ADULTS, $65, $80, $100. JUVENILES, $40 TO $55. 
Makers, OLYMPIC CYCLE MFG. CO., 
N. Y. Office 35 Liberty Bt. 
bn. Agts. 8. F. MYERS£ CO., 
48-50 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
N. B. Have yeu seen the new self-heal- 
ing tire! it. 


Re with each leg 
PRESSURE AGAINST 


and 
SENSITIVE PARTS, YOUR DOCTOR WILL LL ENDORSE IT, 
» CLEAN your W HEEL Da. M. A. Waters, Denver. Colo.—‘‘Received vour saddle 

and . Am ver 
and keep Bright and New. arm erted 
Absolutely = from RUSTING. 
® And the only Lubricant that oils 
and keeps your Bearings from 
clogging. To convince you, 


roc. in stamps for sample in 
this oiler. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 143 Broadway, N.Y. 


list. Thisisthe coming seat. We make Cane, W 
or Padded Seat, with or without ze. Illus 
trated circulars explain ‘why and how this 8 the only safe 
perfect saddle on the m rite us. 


AUTOMATIC CYCLE SEAT CO., 
7 Rood Grand Rapids, Mich, 


REC'STERFO. 


now ready. 
rite for Catalogue and Discounts. 
SNIDER & FISHER BICYCLE WORKS, - - - Little Falls, N. Y. 


THE FRASSE C9., Metropolitan Agents, 19 Warren Stree!, New York City. 
Kiadly mention Harjer's cetly when writing. 


Shall we try and push a wheel the harder when it is broken 
down? Its condition would soon be the worse for it—yours, too. Better 
stop and repair it. 

If you are thin, without appetite; poe easily 
— ; laude exhausted; why Lo the body harder and weaken it by 

= repair the machine. Take something which will 
buil — tissues and supply force to the muscular and digestive systems. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with H hosphites meets every demiand. 
Cod-Liver Oil is a food for the body. Hypophosphites are a food for the 
nervous system. Every gain made by their use will be a substantial one. 

0-7" Scott’s Emulsion has been for over 20 years the standard emulsion 
of Cod-Liver Oil. It cannot be duplicated by any substitute. 

50 Cents and $1.00, at all Druggists’. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, vw New York. 
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VER JOHNSON 


* and it’s the best wheel | ever rode 1 examined 
them all and it excels in at least five Ways :: : 


3. Fewer parts and fewer brazed joints than other cycles. 
2. Fork Crown and Neck are a continuous forging 


The Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


of Fitchburg, Mass., have a world-wide reputation and e 
ence as expert meta) workers on an enormous scale. m 
their name on bicycle a guarantee of perfection 


Our line of Fitchburg Cycles—the best seventy-five dollars 
magazine. worth om the market—are aiso shown in free art catalogue 


m= Turn your X $ RAYS on the 


ORIENT. 


66 LEADS THE LEADERS.” 
You will find it 


CONSCIENTIOUSLY CONSTRUCTED 


THOROUGH THROUGHOUT. 


Handsome Catalogue Free to those who mention 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


WALTHAM MFG CO., 240 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, 


SANGER on the ORIENT 
made the competition mile record 2:00%/s. 


CHICAGO, NEWARK, N. J., PROVIDENCE, SPRINGFIELD, 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CINCINNATI, WALTHAM, | 
DETROIT, DENVER, OMAHA, LYNN, MASS. 
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IT’S SUPERB AND FAULTLESS. 


- He is helpless to himself inasmuch 


. and physically, they can be cared for, 


Progress. 


COFFIN NAILS. 


MILLIONS OF MEN ARE DRIVING THEM HOME DAILY. 
A CHAPTER FULL OF WARNING TO THOSE WHO 
WOULD AVOID MENTAL AND MORAL DECAY. 

AN English Courtier said during Walter Raleigh’s im- 
prisonment that he deserved freedom, for he had done 
more for mankird in introducing tobacco in Europe than 
had Columbus by the discovery of the new world. 

Amid luxury, folly, and vice, the pleasure of the hour 
was enhanced and an affliction entailed on mankind that is 
now being realized, 400 years later, and all the mischief 
turned loose upon the world by that impish Pandora’s Box 
—Tobacco—is coming home keenly to this generation. 

The alarming growth of the cigarette habit in the United 
States is asad commentary on our condition from an eco- 
nomical, as well as an ethical, standpoint. 

We provide for our mentally and physically disordered, 
but we fail utterly to recognize the morally diseased or taint- 
ed, and it is this that leaves an impress on the generation 
more telling in future than either of the others. 

The subtle relation of the méntal and physical condition 
on which the moral depends, is not considered, yet the 
slightest intrusion or abuse of it 
leaves a penalty to pay. We con- 
fine the irresponsible and succor the 
bodily helpless, but to the moral cow- 

ard who has not the strength of his 
convictions to flee the injurious habit 
of tobacco, we offer no helping hand 
to aid the mentally paralyzed slave. 


as he cannot command his shattered 
force of will and energy, and exterior 
help is his only salvation. : 
Taken from a humanitarian stand- 
point, it isa great field for missionary 
work, because of the dread results of 
tobacco in any form, and particularly 
cigarettes, on our growing youth. 
Excessive indulgence immediately 
shows its effect on the victim, but 
the moderate use works out the same 
resultsina given time. So it isa nice 
point of discrimination as to which 
of the two is preferable from a prac- 
tical pointof health—the sickness that 
kills quickly or the lingering death. 
The excessive user is retarded in 
his growth meutally, morally, and 
physically, if not completely shat- 
tered—while the other attains only 
an abnormal development. Mentally 


Hold out y 


while morally they are the unbridled 
festering spots of the world. 

Dr. Bremer, the leading Neurolo- 
gist of the West, makes a statement 
without any frills or technicalities, 
that gives a sense of the feeling with 
which thinking people outside the 
profession are beginning to regard 
the habit. ‘“‘The cigarette is often 
responsible for the worst sort of insan- 
ity—moral insanity ; more than half 
the shocking crimes we hear of being 
committed by young lads are directly 
traceable to the cigarette habit. This 
is tobacco in the worst form. It dead- 
ens the sensibilities, wrecks the ner- 
vous system, weakens the brain, and 
all the evils of over-stimulation are 
the natural result. On my experience, 
gathered in St. Vincent’s Institution 


ou one of 


Tobaces users, think o moment of the state 
wyeu body; run a few steps and you are 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Heart. 


watch 
Think how tri trifles irritate you. 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Nerves. 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Manhood. 


DON’T TOBACCO 
SPIT AND SMOKE 
YOUR LFE 


stem w 
tens 


can’t for a day 
ing? Te To you we say, 


What better proof than the sale of over a million boxes in three years. Start today 
and see how quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, steadi 

lood pure and rich, tingling with new life and energy. The old man 
in feeling is made young again and—happy. 


POOR MAN STOP 


users who want to stop and 
actual suffer- 


weight, makes the 
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The public stood horrified and aghast when Klappke, in 
his supposed sober senses, coolly planned and carried out 
the murder of bis mother, father, wife, two children, and 
himself. His home was well supplied and comfortable, 
his wife had always supported, and was supporting him 
uncomplainingly, and his co-habitués at the saloon testified 
he drank very little that day, but smoked continuously. 

Another who bore many aliases deliberately asphyxiated 
his wife, himself, and four cuildren, and his friends testi- 
fied that he was an inoffensive man, and, though a saloon- 
keeper, he drank vefy moderately, but was an tnveterate 
smoker. 

Last, and worst of all, was the destruction and ghastly 
murder of Pearl Bryan by three young men, all of good 
family, and none of them yet attained thirty years, but all 
famous in their homes as cigarette fiends of the worst type. 
Scott Jackson, the presiding genius of the horror, was ex- 
pelled from offices where he was employed and colleges, for 
the results of his cigarette parties, and Wood’s family were 
disgraced by his notoriety in the same direction before 
the last blow fell. 

Some years ago Tolsto!, in an article in the Contemporary 


our hand and it tremble- 


power to do the right thing 


for Insane, I will broadly state that 
the boy who smokes at 7 will drink 
at 14, take morphine at 20, and at 30 
will wind up with the rest of the 
narcotics. It is like a pathologic 
‘moral version of Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s 


TOBACCO IMBECILI‘Y. 


DRUGGIST 
¢ Any druggist in} 
the U. S. and Can- 
¢ada is authorizea 


{to sell No-To-8ac} DRUCGIST’S GUARANTEE. 


under our 


GUARANTEE} 


BURNING YOUR MONEY! 


? Get cured 


antee, free sample of No-To- 
and Smoke Your Life Awa 
3 THE STERLING KEMEDY CO 


mailed free. Address 


It is not exaggerating to say that 
continuous use of tobacco produces 
imbecility of the worst species, for 
the juvenile cigarette fiend will lie, 
steal, and cheat, where, without to- 
bacco, such habits would be foreign to him. This is not 
confined to youth, however, for the use of tobacco in adults 
is as frequently attended by all sorts of heart disturbance 
and nervous manias, that are nothing less than insanity. 
Softening of the brain is nerve and brain poisoning —noth- 
ing less. 

The cigarette fiend inhales and thus multiplies the effect 
of the nicotine by exposing the throat to absorption, and 
possibly this accounts for the moral and intellectual blight 
that so often befalls the habitué, and this also increases the 
desire for alcohol. 

Dr. Bremer ends by saying, ‘‘ The best of all cures for 
the sufferer is to quit.” Now, how under the sun is a man 
in that condition to ‘‘ quit” unaided? Just as well tell the 
raving maniac to ‘‘ quit,” and it would be just as reasonable 
and effective to cure him. Better prescribe a cure that is 
placed on its merits honestly before the public, with an ab- 
solute guarantee and testimony of thousands to show that 
it will cure, as No-To-Bac is, and give the victim another 
show for life. 

In proof of all that Dr. Bremer has stated, the three 
horrible murders committed within as many months, which 
are puzzling the world to find a motive, may be practically 
laid at the door of tobacco using. 


Review, wrote of practically that which has since proved 
true, and his theory of the nullifying influences of 
tobacco on the sense of moral rectitude is now seconded 
by our best physicians, and the 


TOBACCO DEGENERATES 


form a class in themselves that could be as successfully treat- 
ed as any other class of monomaniacs; and though material is 
already at hand for their treatment, the hour is fast coming 
for that which, common-sense dictates, the man who is amen- 
able will follow. Fortunately for the men of our day, few 
began so early as our young smokers or with the deadly 
cigarette, and no man of middle age can show the deleteri- 
ous effects so plainly as the youth of our cities, where the 


CIGARETTE FACE 


is to be met at every turn, with the parchment-like skin, 
wrinkled as with age, the face lengthened by the poisoning 
and consequent reducing of the pancreatic gland and max- 
illary muscles, eyes hollow, haggard, and restless from ner- 
vous disorders, and lips and teeth showing constant contact 
with the dark ooze of the damp tobacco. 

After all, there is nothing so convincing to a man who 
uses tobacco as when he attempts that which should be 
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“GUARANTEED 
HABIT CURE. 


es the nerves, increases 


© poor men of America burned and chewed up $600,000,000 
— of tobacco-money last year. You helped. Great tobacco 
trusts apeoed i llions at the — se of your nerve force and 

uy No-To-Bac under your own 
Any dru 
is author 
$ to sell No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee to cure. Written guar- 
Bac, Booklet called “Dun’t Tobacco Spit 


» Chicago, Montreal, Can.. New York. 


an easy pastime and he finds a once sound body is unable 
for the strain of ordinary exertion. 

Talking over the subject with Julian P. Bliss, the pro- 
fessional cycling racer, he said: ‘‘ No man is allowed to use 
tobacco when in training, and if he uses it up to the time of 
training, as many do, it will give that dryness of the throat 
and choking sensation the first weeks. Your wind is so 
short that you have to stop pedaling to catch your breath 
—the heart does not seem able to furnish the long breathing 
necessary to long-continued action.. I always quit smoking 
(three) months before I begin training, and I have never 
gotten down to work in so short a time or done such good 
work as in the spring of 92, when I had used no tobacco 
during the winter rest. I never knew any one but Harry 
Wheeler who tried to continue smoking when riding, and 
he is dropping his record each year.” 

“ Geo. H. Barrett, of “‘ Bearings,” who has been identified 
with athletics for many years, and is quite an authority in 
all departments, said: ‘‘I am a cigarette smoker, but if I 
were attempting to do any athletic work I would not ven- 
ture to smoke. . No trainer allows the use of tobacco in 
any form, and the heart action is certainly injured by it, 
as we can tell after using, and when 
dropping it to train, the first weeks 


sensation and shortness of wind. It 
would be difficult to get at the worst 
effects of tobacco among athletes, 
particularly riders, for they take no 
chances past the very moderate one 
of tobacco.” 

Osmond, who came over from Eng- 
land in ’83 as the champion of that 
country, was a cigarette fiend. He 
lost the first two races he entered in 
Canada, and gave up his aspirations 
for the United States Championship. 

If the observer will but go into a 
Chicago newspaper alley and chat 
with the boys who distribute the 
dailies of our big cities, the facts he 
will find written on their faces will 
be convincing. The bright, active, 
rosy-cheeked boy who is wrestling and 
romping is not a cigarette smoker. 
His garments show it, as well as his 
face; his childish look and good- 
natured way tell it; but take the lad 
who is sallow-faced, cranky, irritable, 
slovenly in dress—and, the boys say, 
mean-tempered, tricky, and unreli- 
able—and you can tell he smokes, 
and if you want proof, ask him, or 
look at the first and second fingers 
of his right hand for the evidence, 
which will bear out the appearance 
each time. He cannot sell papers on 
certain corners or office buildings, say 
the boys, because of his appearance, 
and does, not seem to be trusted in 
the brotherhood. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY: 


SMOKED 40 TO 50 CIGARETTES A DAY 
FOR TWENTY YEARS — KEELEY 
CURE FAILED, BUT NO-TO- BAC 
DID THE WORK. 

Anaparxo, O. T.—Dear Sirs: I had used 
to)acco incessantly for over twenty years, 
smoking from forty to fifty cigarettes every 
day. I tried several times to quit, and also 
used the Keeley cure and several others, but 
without benefit. Three boxes of No-To-Bao 
entirely cured me. I have now no desire for 


wastin our Ban | on thé tobacco habit. You can’t afford it. tobacco. You are at liberty to use this if you 
[t wil r—poor in purse and r in health—stop it iff 4 
with al of o-Bac and quit P. Pruner. 


NO-TO-BAC CURES THE AUDITOR OF 

POLK COUNTY, MINN. 

Crooxsron, Minn.—Gentlemen: On the 3d 

day of July last I received three boxes of 
your No-To-Bao, and began using same ac- 
cording to directions. I have not used to- 
bacco from that day to thia. During the 
treatment my appetite improved and I felt 
better. I am now free from the desire for 
tobacco, and give No-To-Bao the credit. I 
am sure it would have been impossible for 
me to have quit the nse of tubacco without 
No-To-Baoc. Very truly yours, 

C. U. Wensrze, County Auditor. 
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DID NOT SLEEP—NO APPETITE—CHIRONIC TOBACCO 
CHEWER—NO-TO-BAC CURES IIIM. 


Cuatuam, N. ¥.—Gentlemen: The party for whom I obtained No- 
To-Bao was, to his snrprise, after taking nearly three boxes, entirely 
cured. He was a chronic chewer, and tobacco shattered his nervous 
system. No desire for food, and did not sleep. Now he is a different 
man. Does not crave tobacco, and has not been so well for years. He 
cannot praise No-To-Bao too highly. Yours truly, 

A. J. Fetiows, Druggist, Masonic Building. 


CURED HER THREE BROTHERS OF THE VILE HABIT. 


Tvoxasniarr, N. C.—Gentlemen: Inclosed please find order for eight 
boxes of No-To-Bao. Iam satisfied that it is a good thing. I have seen 
the evil effects of tobacco, and want to do what I can to destroy its in- 
fluence on my fellow-men. Three of my brothers have been cured of the 
vile habit by the nse of No-To-Bao, and it had a decided effect on one of 
them. He has gained in flesh rapidly, and his ekin looks clear and 
healthy. The other two I have not seen since taking No-To-Bao, but 
they are satisfied with the treatment. You may put. me down as one of 
your agents. Respectfully, Mes. Mary T. Hooper. 


Go buy and try No-To-Bac to-day. You can get it from 
your druggist, under his guarantee ; or samples, with the 
maker’s written guarantee, will be sent by mail, if you 
write to The Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, or New York. 

KaturRyn CLARKE Roe. 


are made very hard by the choking. 
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A CENTURY RUN—ON THE HOMESTRETCH.—Driwn BY A. B. Frost. 
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(Continued from page 366.) 
he was without equal, having ridden the mile in two 
minutes thirty-five and‘one-fifth seconds. In 1886 Rowe 
startled the bicycling world by making the mile in two 
minutes twenty-nine and four-fifth seconds. Rowe reign- 
ed as king of the track until 1891, when W. W. Windle 
rode the -distance in two minutes twenty-three and four- 
fifth seconds, which still stands as the ordinary or high- 
wheel record in competition. In the same year A. A. 
Zimmerman created enthusiasm by riding a half-mile on 
the ordinary in one minute ten and three-quarter seconds. 
About this time the low wheel, or safety, appeared on the 


- track, and Windle made a record of two minutes and fif- 


teen seconds on it. This was considered an unapproach- 
able feat, until George F. Taylor surprised racing circles 
- by. ridin® the distance in two minutes and eleven seconds 
in 1892; but when Zimmerman returned from Europe he 
removed the laurel from Taylor’s brow in 1893. In 1894, 
with Zimmerman in Europe, W. C. Sanger was the ac- 
knowledged champion, while the honor ing1895 was uni- 
versally conceded to E. C. Bald, who now reigns as mon- 
arch of the track, with a competitive record of a mile 
ridden in one minute fifty-five and one- fifth seconds. 
However, the fastest mile made in the year, under the 
best possible conditions, and admitted to a record by the 
Racing Board, is one minute forty and three-fifth seconds, 
ridden by P. J. Berlo. 

In many respects Mr. A. A. Zimmerman stands alone, as 
the greatest racer the world has produced. He has been 
for several years by common consent the champion of the 
world in competitive contests where brain, brawn, and 
muscle must necessarily combine for supremacy. He has 
proved his title in this country and in Europe. Probably 
no great racer was ever so successful while at the same 
time violating all laws of athletic training. Viewed from 
that stand-point Mr. Zimmerman was a phenomenon, He 
was, in bicycle vernacular, a ‘ good fellow,” and in that 
idiom many more qualities are implied than is the com- 
mon impression. Perhaps the most wonderful feat ever 
performed on a bicycle track should have the circum- 
stances surrounding it explained to have it appreciated. 
The fact that Mr. Zimmerman rode out on the track at 
Asbury Park last July and gave a good-natured exhibi- 
tion of a flying paced mile in one minute fifty-seven and 
four - fifth seconds is not so astonishing as are the con- 
ditions under which the feat was accomplished. The 
occasion was the annual meet of the League of Ameri- 
can ~Wheelmen, when business is banished and jollity 
reigns supreme. Mr. Zimmerman roomed next to the 
writer at a hotel in Asbury Park, and with his jovial 
disposition added to his position as one of the entertainers, 
it may at least be said without offending the proprieties 
that all rules of training were by him held in abeyance for 
an week. Mr, Zimmerman was chatty—he was convivial. 
He daily and nightly joined with zest in every boyish 
prank and sport, until tired nature bade his companions 
seek their rest. In the small hours of the morning when 
they did so Mr. Zimmerman kept the pace by taking to 


' the veranda and smoking cigars with whoever was enticed 


by his agreeable companionship ta sit it out with him. 
On the night; or morning rather, of the day he performed 
his racing feat, he so far made a concession to it as to re- 
tire about four o’clock. With three hours’ sleep. a hasty 
breakfast, ‘‘a spin with the boys,” a heartier dinner. he 
appearcd.em the track in the afternoon, and rode that mile 
in 1.57$ without apparent distress. 

Class racing—that is, classifying the contestants in ac- 
cordance with their records for speed—has not met with 
popular favor,as it appeared to introduce a temptation 
for the men to ‘* jockey” in a manner similar to ‘ pull- 
ing” a horse in a trotting race. If the contestant’s record 
made him eligible to enter, say, the 2.20 class, he was 
tempted to withhold his best effort in the race, if he could 
do so, and win without making better time than the class 
of the race. These tactics enabled him to remain in the 
2.20 class on his record, while his ability might have 
transferred him to the 2.10 class. Some spectators and 
patrons of the sport were of the opinion that they had 
observed plain evidences of these attempts, and became 


' correspondingly dissatisfied with such events. Promoters 


of races whose attention had been called to it refused to a 
great extent thereafter to put those races on their pro- 
grammes, and few class races were ridden in 1895. Han- 
dicap races are deservedly popular with all spectators, and 
most contestants except the kings. The officials who 
make a business of assigning the distance handicaps to 
the racers become very expert with experience, and by 
following and taking into consideration the comparative 
ability and records of the contestants, they are enabled to 
start them from marks that constitute a ficld of equals. 
They are given such relative distances as will theoreti- 
eally bring them all to the winning tape together. Quite 
frequently this object is practically accomplished. The 
most popular races, however, are the quarter, half, and 
one mile scratch, where the contestants of fairly equal 
ability start from the same mark. Indeed, the champion 
is usually associated in the public mind with the hero who 
has won the fastest scratch mile race. 

The popularity of bicycle-racing naturally has been and 
will be in ratio with its reputation for cleanliness. If the 
public mind can be impressed with the opinion that the 
sport is without athletic blemish, absolutely pure, irre- 
proachably spotiess—that the contests ure decided on speed 
merit alone—then, and only then, it will have a future 
commensurate with any other gentlemanly sport. With 
that desirable: object in view, the governing body, the 
League of American Wheelmen, through its Racing Board, 
has formulated laws, rules, and regulations for discipline. 
That these are by no means perfect is a fault that time 
and experience will correct. .That they should be severe, 
and that the practice under them should be strict, is justi- 
fied by the indispensable and grand object to be attained. 
The minimum penalty for slight racing crimes is suspen- 
sion from track racing for a short period of time. The 
maximum penalty for a vital racing crime is an absolute 
racing death under League government. There is no 
penalty short of a perpetual blacklist that would restore 
public confidence should it once be openly outraged. To 
condone such a vital fault would be to invite a higher 
price for the crime. Nay, more, it would be a standing 
invitation to the pool-rooms and gambling element to en- 
ter the arena of this sport and contaminate the contestants. 
If the rnles are considered too severe, nobody is compelled 
to ride under them. Racing under them is voluntary; 
embracivg them is voluntary; but when that is doue, the 
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racer, when he enters for a contest, signs a contract to 
abide by and be governed by them. If the penalty fora 
vital racing crime deprives a rider of his means of liveli- 
hood in his chosen occupation, it is the result of a situa- 
tion for which the —— is not responsible, inasmuch as 
it denies no man or body of men the right to establish a 
similar enterprise. The League meg states in effect to 
the racing-man and race-promoter, ‘‘ If you participate in 
our enterprise, you must abide by our rules and the pen- 
alties attached to a violation.” These rules and regula- 
tions, legally made under competent authority, have all 
the force of law, and similar disciplinary measures of vol- 
untary and incorporated organizations have been sustained 
in the courts. If the conditions create a situation of in- 
cipient slavery, it certainly is a gilded one, and the golden 
shackles are eagerly assumed in the face of a grim de- 
scription of them. 

It is frequently asserted that the Racing Board should 
publish evidence and identities when it acts in cases of 
discipline. This athletic court cannot compel testimony 
or authoritatively summon witnesses, and to make either 
public when solicited under the seal of confidence would 
be to perpetually blockade the channels of information 
necessary to guide in administering the rules of discipline. 
The problem is a difficult one already. Judicial silence is 
its prime factor. Without it the problem is unsolvable 
in the present stage of the evolution. Developiment and 
funds may bring the paraphernalia of the courts. Then 
the problem will be solvable. 

In connection with the control of racing by the League, 


it may prove interesting to give some of the statistics of ~ 


its Racing Board for 1895. Over 13,000 letters were writ- 
ten, and more than three thousand dollars were disbursed 
in official expenses in governing the sport. Nine hundred 
and fifty suspensions from track racing were made, four 
of for life. At the beginning of the year there were 
two hundred and fifty racing-men of Class B and ninety 
professionals. At the close of the year there were five 
hundred and sixty-eight Class-B riders and six hundred 
and ninety-two professionals. The Racing Board serves 
without pay, emolument, or any compensation whatever 
except that to be found in the gratitude of a membership 
of forty thousand people for duties*faithfully, conscien- 
tiously, and wisely performed. ~~, 

The League of American Wheelmen is organized on the 
system of thé United States government, and the divisions 
hold the same relation to the League that the States do 
to the general government. One of the reasons for the 
League’s control of racing is that the interests involved in 
it, in common with a few other objects of the organiza- 
tion, are not segtional, but general to all the divisions, and 
thus become at least one ingredient in the cement of 
mutual interest that binds the national body together, 
without which it would crumble under the disintegrating 
effects of a parallel to the States-rights theory. 

The League has been severely criticised for its linguistic 
Jinesse in the classification of racing-men. The organization 
has assumed an authority, common to most athletic bodies, 
of coining:its own definitions for its classes. In yachting 
clubs amateurs mayerace for cash prizes. In gun clubs 
amateurs may shoot for cash prizes. The League draws 
the dead-line at cash prizes, and defines its own amateur 
as one who does not race for them. Cash prizes might, 


~ when time has elapsed, create a temptation to pool win- 


nings onthe track. It may be done for one race, one race 
meet, or for the earnings of a season. Pooling would in- 
terfere to some extent—limited or otherwise—with the 
results of contests always being decided upon their ath- 
letic merits alone. It is not a question of the honesty of 
the racer, but one of limiting temptations to the minimum. 
It may be admitted that one reason for this classification 
by the League and its definitions of them is for the pur- 
pose of accommodating about five thousand aspirants for 
racing honors, and affording them an opportunity to race 
without too much clashing. In other words, the situation 
is similar to one grand race in which there are too many 
entries. It has to be divided into heats. Two classes do 
not afford sufficient opportunity. Neither do three, and 
even more are desirable. ALBERT MOTT. 


THE BICYCLE IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH. 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Mvch8 that is extravagant has been written about the 
benefits of bicycling; almost as much that is equally ex- 
travagant has been written‘about its dangers. But the 
main body of the testimony presented pro and con is seen, 
when critically examined, to be of rather vague import. 
We are told, for example, that Mr. X has developed such 
and such of his muscles by recorded numbers of millime- 
tres through use of the bicycle; or, on the other hand, 
that Dr. Y. has several patients who suffer dire afflictions 
from the same cause. But when we reflect that there is 
no form of exercise whatever that does not tend to de- 
velop the muscles it calls into play, and, contrariwise, none 
that may not produce injurious results if practised injudi- 
ciously or excessively, it is apparent that such citations, 
though having a certain value, do not in themselves prove 
anything as to the Jarger relations of the question at issue. 
That some persons will be benefited and others injured by 
active exercising required no proof; and no one questions 
that bicycling is active exercise. 

But, in any event, these futile statistics appear to me to 
be as chimerical in purpose as they are vague in results; 
for if one views the matter widely there is no reason 
whatever, so far as I can discover, for setting bicycling 
aside and considering it an exercise generically distinct 
from that furnished by other sports. Bicycling has, it is 
true, one danger peculiar to itself—the possibility, namely, 
of injury through pressure of an ill-adjusted or improperly 
constructed saddle; but this is a danger that may be min- 
imized if not altogether obviated by reasonable care in 
selection and adjustment of your saddle. That aside, the 
exercise of cycling falls easily into the same category with 
the exercise furnished by a score of other sports. Of 
course no two of these sports are just alike in the exact 
effects they produce on the system; but, details aside, 
their general cffects are identical. All of them tend to 
develop certain sets of muscles; to stimulate the circula- 
tion of the blood; to whip up all lagging functions; to di- 
vert and healthfully to invigorate the mind. All of them 
may become harmful when carried to excess. Bicycling 
is no exception to the rule. 
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The exact form of exercise which one is held to 
most closely resemble is mountain-climbing. Both bring 
rather an undue proportion of exertion upon the lower 
extremities, and both have a peculiarly exhilarating effect 
on the mind. But bicycling has two patent and very 
noteworthy advantages. One is that it enables you to 
breathe air at a normal pressure, and hence is permissible 
for a great number of people for whom mountain-climb- 
ing would be hazardous; the other is that it is available 
for pretty nearly everybody. Our door-yards are not all 
supplied with mountains, but more or less passable roads 
are within reach of every one. 

This fact of general availability is, indeed, the very 
chiefest merit of bicycling—a patent fact which is some- 
times overlooked in medical and other discussions. At 
a recent discussion one physician said that he con- 
sidered rowing a better all-around developer. Well 
and good; perhaps rowing, under proper conditions, is a 
better developer than cycling. Boxing and wrestling are 
better developers than either.. But for every single per- 
son who is so situated that he can advantageously row, 
box, or wrestle, there are a hundred—perbaps a thousand 
—who can advantageously ride a bicycle. Moreover, 
mere muscular development is not the only or even tlie 
chief end to be sought by the average bicyclist. Here, 
as with other pastimes, the ends sought are pleasure and 
health. In the nature of the case the entire system is in- 
vigorated, but the exact degree of muscular increase is an 
incidental feature, about which most riders do not trouble 
themselves in the least. 

In point of fact, however, the degree of such devel- 
opment is greater in the case of the bicyclist, and its 
scope more general, than might be anticipated. The 
criticism has been passed on this form of exercise 
that it develops the lower extremities, which are rela- 
tively least in need of such development, at the ex- 
pense of the upper. But in practice it has often tran- 
spired that the arms and body muscles show an even 
greater increase than the legs, demonstrating that the 
relatively light exercise to which arms and body are sub- 
jected is well adapted to their needs. A sport that sub- 
jected the arms to such vigorous exercise as the legs are 
subjected to in cycling could be practised for but a short 
time by the average person, because the average arm is so 
much less fully developed than the average leg. The 
slight but continuous activity required of the arms in 
cycling is precisely the kind of exercise best adapted for 
their development. Hence bicycling is capable of giv- 
ing much more symmetrical muscular development than 
might at first sight appear, and for the generality of peo- 

le it is a merit of the bicycle rather than a defect that 
it calls for more active exertion of the lower than of the 
upper extremities. 
he greatest danger of bicycling, in common with 
other sports, results from the strain which active ex- 
ertion necessarily brings upon the heart. That all- 
important organ tends, like other muscles, to lose to- 
nicity under the sedentary conditions of the average 
life, and readily becomes embarrassed if asked to per- 
form an unusual work, as any one who is not in train- 
ing can assure himself by climbing a flight of stairs rapid- 
ly, or attempting to run a few hundred yards. Undersuch 
conditions the heart often doubles the frequency of its 
beat in attempting to dispose of the increased flood of 
blood that is driven into it by muscular contraction. With 
n diseased heart the strain thus imposed may be hazardous. 
Several cases are recorded where a person with such a 
heart has fallen dead while riding a bicycle. But then 
thousands of other cases are recorded where persons have 
similarly fallen dead while riding in carriages, or while sit- 
ting in easy-chairs at home. It does not follow, I presume, 
that we must all eschew easy - chairs, carriages, and bi- 
cycles, but it does follow that any one who has reason to 
doubt the normality of his heart may wisely consult a 
physician befofe deciding to undertake any active exertion, 
bicycling included. 
ven the perfectly normal heart may suffer permancnt 
injury if = to‘ prolonged and excessive strain. 
This fact should be borne in mind by every novice in bicy- 
cling, for it is peculiarly easy to overdo under the exbil- 


Yarating influence .of this pastime. Presently the heart 


gains tone and strength, and is able to adapt itself to the 
new conditions ; but until time has been given for this it 
is the part of wisdom to proceed carefully, ‘training on” 
gradually. Furthermore, the person who is wise will use 
reasonable discretion as to the amount of exertion he will 
undertake even when thoroughly trained. As we have 
inherent differences of strength, each one of us should be 
in some measure a law unto himself as to how fast and 
how far he shall ride, keeping well within the limits of 
his own strength and endurance, and remembering that 
healthful fatigue is one thing, complete exhaustion quite 
another. The person who rides for pleasure and health 
and uses reasonable judgment will not feel obliged to cover 
ten miles in a half-hour, or to pedal up every hill that 
some one else has managed to climb. Above all, he will 
eschew such inane and harmful performances as ‘‘ century 
runs” and similar attempts to cover distance for the mere 
sake of covering it, regardless of consequences. 

It goes without saying that similar exercise of common- 
sense in the original selection of a machine adapted to 
your particular needs will not be amiss. Most bicyclists, 
however, are human enough to follow the fashion rather 
than their individual predilections, and_ fashions in bi- 
cycles have gone to rather ludicrous extremes, particu- 
larly in the way of palming off racing-machines upon the 
general public of amateurs. Fortunately the reaction has 
come, and there are hopeful indications that feather- weight 
machines, with high gearing, light tires, and drooping 
handle - bars, are soon to be supplemented, or in Jar 
measure supplanted, by road machines of a more sensible 
pattern. 

The bicycle has come among us with such volcanic sud- 
denness as a new social force that it is not to be expected 
we should fully adapt ourselves to the novel conditions it 
imposes in a day, or a decade. It is much too soon to de- 
fine precisely the exact resources or limitations of the new 
sport. But this much is already plain: the bicycle is in- 
ducing multitudes of people to take regular exercise who 
have jong been in need of such exercise, but who could 
never be induced to take it by any means hitherto devised. 
A certain number of these carry the matter to a harmful 
extreme; but that bicycling makes for health with the 
great majority seems so clear that even to state the fact 
appears a work of supererogation. 
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# It Moves in Good Society 
LER BICYCLE 


A Model of Strength, Beauty, and Simplicity. 
* Beautiful book of details free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., Chicago. 


Rambler Bicycle Agencies all over the U. S. 


BRANCH HOUSES AND BICYCLE RIDING ACADEMIES AT 


Boston; Washington; New York; Brooklyn; Detroit; 
: | Coventry, England. 


The American Beauties 
For 1896... 


Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. It’s sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


For Catalogue, address 


SIEG & WALPOLE MPO. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 
Branch Houses—Chicago, Milwaukee, Portland, 
Ore., Lee Angeles. Cal. 
ress all Correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 
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: Bicycl : 
Pneumatic cycle 
O 
Soft, yet firm, cool, 

5 Saddle. and sically safe. i 
THE SAGER PNEUMATIC BICYCLE SADDLE givesa firm 
©) seat, as hard or as <oft as each rider desires, without sag ~ 
© or any chan e of shape, and the unsteadiness of similar LADIES’ z 
© saddles is entirely dispelled. It prevents sweating, chafing, MODEL. 5 
and all discomfort, and is especially desirable hehe mene for * 

it holds the rider like a chair, the entire weight ing sup- % 
© ported by the bones of the pelvis, which alone touch the saddle. 
5 Price, $7.—Returnable in seven days, if unsatisfactory. recommended by the ‘best phy- © 
® THE SAGER MFG. COMPANY, - Rochester, N. Y. for anatomical reasons 
the celebrated Sager Saddles, Beauty Child's and other Bicycle Specialties. @ 
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> THROW THE WHEEL AT IT 
AND IT STANDS. 


A portable bicycle rack, suitable for the lawn, 
veranda, or house, and well adapted for athletic 
and country clubs, hotels, or the home. This stand 
is light, strong, and practical, and is so constructed 
that the wheel is heldsin a vertical position with the 
tire touching the floor and held securely at three 
: » points of contact. It saves its cost in the wear and 
The sand 7 wheel racks Hid, tear of your woodwork the first month. Send for circulars and 


th he 
Dat in Space when ful] particulars. Price, including expressage : 


1 wheel, made in oak only ..............-- $1.75 
2 wheels, pine 1.75 | $2.75 
2 wheels, quartered-oak finish............ 2.25 | 5 wheels, oak finiah........................-- 3.25 
wheels, oak 4.25 


Address THE LAWN CYCLE STAND WEG CO., Morristown, N. J. 
MESINGER SADDLES Trouser Clips 


The only comfortable, healthful, and For boys (and some girls pS 


harmless bicycle saddle. Bel t Pj ns For girls 


It's the Rattan that 
makes it what it is. 
Like Sanol Bicycles they are 
ey and stylish. 


Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 


CYCLE SHOW, sent FREE on receipt 
of 4c. in stamps. 
HULBERT BROS, & CO., 


Weat 864 Street, New York. 


Sen y address on re- 
of six (8) ecnts in stamps. 


The Mcintosh-Huntington Co., 93 Long St., Cleveland. 0. 
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Manufacturers in the World of and 


NEW YORK: 
126, 128, 130 Nassau St. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


CHICAGO: 
147-149 Wabash Ave, 


PHILA.: 
1216 Chestnut St, 
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NATURAL PROTECTOR. 


BY THOMAS 


N April and May of 1877 the townsmen of Giurgevo, 
on the Roumanian bank of the Danube, were in all 
haste to get away from the city before it was bom- 
barded by the great fortress of Rustchuk, opposite. 

“ But June came, and Giurgevo had not been bom- 


\ barded, nor had the Russians crossed the swollen muddy 


river, still nearly a flood from the spring rains ; and half- 
deserted as it was, there was still life, and a‘merry life, 
in Giurgeyo, and no one minded the shells which the 
Turkish monitors sent whirling over every now and then 
in their soft white cocoons. 

One warm June evening there sat at h table on the espla- 
nade overhanging the Danube, now bare as the Deluge, 
save for the Turkish monitors, a young Russian officer, 
tall, slim-waisted, and broad-shouldered, his cap raking 
over a gay open countenance, and a bronzed and bearded 
Englishman.a war correspondent. who might—indeed, who 
should—himself have written thisstory. The Englishman 
was just from Bucharest; his companion, Lieutenant 
Prince Kischenow. was at his wits’ end to learn where 
the Russians would make the crossing, with expectations 
of. which the air now throbbed. Braila? Galatz? Giur- 
gevo? Simnitza? He canvassed them all, and the English- 
map smiled grimly. 

‘“What difference does it make to you where they 


“cross?” he said. ‘‘ You'll be over in Bulgaria soon enough, 


and then mind your eye, for the Turks will make trouble 
for you!” 

The big young lieutenant shook his head dolefully. 
“They must cross soon,” he said, ‘‘or I shall go insane 
from solitary confinement. And the devil of it is that 
I never foresaw all this delay, and brought no money 
withme. Everytime I see Dragomiroff, or think of him, 
I emit volleys of envious curses.” 

**Your general!” 

**God forbid! Oh no, I mean the other Dragomiroff, 
fhe thin Dragomiroff, my cousin, of the suite. They fol- 
low the Czar, you know; he travels in a caléche, with a 
cook and a groom, always half-asleep, and waking up 
with a bright Satanic smile when he meets his friends. 
He is an old rascal. He says that the bureaus keep the 
Czar’s conscience, the army keeps his honor, and the suite 
his appetite—each to its function. See here; come to din- 
ner, and after dinner I will take you to the circus.” 

‘*A circus? Good heavens, and you complain that 
Giurgevo is dull!” 

Lieutenant Prince Kischenow burst into a huge guffaw. 

Relic of the piping times of peace. at once melancholy 
and absurd, the travelling circus which now found itself 
stranded at Giurgevo was in nearly as evil case as if the 
town wereactually under bombardment. Once cast upon 
the shoals by the sudden dwindling of its audiences 
after the declaration of war, it remained where it was for 
simple lack of money to getaway. When Kischenow and 
his companion entered there were not more than a dozen 
people in the house. The performance consisted chiefly 
of acrobatic feats and horseback riding ; the stars of the 


WHARTON. 


show were two young girls, bareback riders, dressed, the 
one as a Cossack the other as a Turk. Their riding, 
though nothing very novel, was well executed and grace- 
ful. Kischenow, suddenly attentive, leaned his sunburnt 
face on one hand, and, elbow on knee, seemed to be sunk 
in recollections of the Hippodrome at Paris, where he had 
doubtless seen the famed Mlle. So - and-so, who was the 
more noted originator of the very poses and contortions 
now under exhibition. The rapid beat of the hoofs upon 
the tan-bark even awoke a temporary liveliness. The 
master’s chest inflated with pride. There are consolations 
in the darkest hour of all professions. All at once one of 
the horses stumbled and threw its rider. the Cossack. 

Ring-master and clown were by her side at once; both 
horses stopped, and the untaduredl ae leaped down and 
ran to join the group. Kischenow and his friend were 
on the spot almost as soon. accompanied, in fact, by thé 
whole audience; for the mishap dispelled the last miser- 
able shred of a pretence at the mystery and professional 
state of a circus, and with that went the only barrier be- 
tween performers and spectators. 

The girl was not hurt. Before the Englishman, who 


could finish his examination she had recovered conscic 


‘*] do not know,” said the girl, gravely. 

_ .** We are going to play we are in Paris.” And Kische- 
now laughed with all his lungs. He put his hands on 
the belt of his canvas blouse and shook his head, and 
Célestine herself smiled. ‘‘ Where shall we go?” he said. 
‘““To Bofgival? Or shall we breakfast at the Café 
Riche?” 

‘The Café Riche? I have never been there!” cried 
Célestine, with an anxious little thrill in her voice, which 
the experienced lieutenant noticed at once. 

‘* You don’t dine at cafés with ces messteurs, mademoi- 
selle?” he inquired, 

‘*No; no, indeed,” she exclaimed. 

“Well, then.” he said, ‘‘ we will go sit in the Tuiler- 
ies garden, and perhaps you will permit me the distin- 
guished honor of offering you asirop. This is the way. 
round by the Madeleine and into the Rue de Rivoli—and 
here you are.” And they debouched into the esplanade. 

He sat her down at one of the tables, and drawing up 
his own chair opposite, permitted the gallant youthful 
frankness of his nature to express itself in an amused 
stare at her, There are young natures to whom the dis- 


S- tue in unexpected quarters, is not awful. but inspiriting 


of course had his pretensions to a sort of field meets: te i of anything beautiful, anything sublime, like vir- 


ness, and sprang up with a sudden bound. The ryng- 
master threw his arm about her, and she leaned against 
his broad chest, panting and frightened, her face pale, 
and the tan thick upon her caftan and breeches. ‘The 
ring-master took in the little assembly with a sweep of 
his hand. ‘‘ Messieurs—Mesdames,” he said, mournfully 
shaking his head, ‘‘ we make no apology for this untowar« 
detention of our programme. We bow to destiny. All 
honor to his Gracious Majesty the Czar! We are proud 
to suffer that he may advance the cause of Christianity. 
But, messieurs, for twenty days past we have not taken 
in enough to pay for the hay for our horses: and now 
this accident to Mile. Célestine, of the far-famed Tzara 
sisters—” He took off his hat and stretched it forth with 
an irresistible gesture—‘‘ Messieurs, a collection for Mlle. 
Celestine!” 


The next morning, fairly early, Kischenow made his 
way back to the circus, accompanied by an orderly, who 
carried such supplies and delicacies as Giurgevo could 
furnish, though their purchase left the prince with very 
few rubles in his pocket. The gaunt and hungry artists 
crowded about him to thank him for their breakfast; but 
Mile. Célestine, for whom the breakfast was principally 
designed, stood back, until her sister, a black-browed girl 
of full figure, pushed her forward. Even then it was not 
without difficulty that he persuaded her to come for a 
walk on the esplanade. 

But when at last he got his young protégée out into the 
street, his blue eyes beamed with pleasure. ‘‘ Now, then,” 
said he, ‘‘ we are going to be two children. 
ing to play a perfectly delightful play. 
suppose it is?” 
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and joyous; in spite of the saying that life is a comedy 
to those who think, it is » comedy to them because.they 
feel, and a comedy of great beauty, to which they pay the 
respect of a hearty and generous applause. ‘See this 
béte little good girl here!” the lieutenant’s candid eyes 
seemed to say. ‘‘ What a treasure to find in a circus on 
the banks of the Danube in war-time!” 

‘*T will tell you one thing, my child,” he observed: 
‘You would rather have your mother with you than 
your sister. Isn’t that so?” ' 

** Why do you say that?” said Célestine, turning on him. 
Her face paled, and Kischenow was sorry for his frank- 
ness. 

‘There! there!” he said; ‘‘I don’t mean to make you 
cry. I promise not to know too much about your troubles. 
But I am the very devil for guessing, you know. But 


since we are in Paris. tell me what you would like to do, . 


or, rather, what would you «do if you were at home?” 

‘‘Ah, my father!” said Célestine; and she sat rather 
blank and silent, with those small strong hands still clasped 
in her lap. 
ing tragic! What is your father, ma petite?” 

is a scene- painter,” said Célestine, rousing her- 
self, and giving him a mournful smile. ‘Only, you 
know, he is unfortunate in that they will not allow him 
to paint scenes—poor papa—they permit him to go no 
further than to shift them—at the Ch&telet.” 

‘“‘ And you and he are great friends?” said Kischenow. 

‘When I am in Paris I go with him tothe Louvre. He 


“Hang it!” said Kischenow to himself, ‘‘this is grow- . 


We are go- adores David. He loves to talk to strangers about the 
What do you pictures,” said Célestine, her color rising faintly, ‘‘ and to 


(Continued on page 87i,.) 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


THE BANISHMENT OF FATIGUE 


COX of the most serious problems of modern civilization 

is that of which two factors ure the rapid pace of 
life and the limitations of human endurance. A man who 
would keep up in the race must go with all his might and 
never stop; otherwise he is sure to lag behind, and be re- 


‘ garded by his friends, before he reaches midile life, as a 


failure. Then, again, unless his success has been most un- 
usual and extraordinary, the race is not over when middle- 
life is attained ; on the contrary, as a usual thing, with di 
minished strength, a man must keep on doing tasks beyond 
his strength and endurance so long as his life lasts. “The 
artificial expedients to which men very often resort when 
thus crowded beyond 
their natural pace almost 


an invigorating and waste-preventing agent in other neu- 
rasthenic cases. It produced its effects without marked 
excitation of the circulation, and consequently with no after- 
effects of depression or exhaustion. It is a mental exhila- 
rant, overcoming despondency and brightening the intellect 
without resultant languor. It imparts tone to the muscular 
apparatus and secreting organs.” 

Similar suggestions as to the medicinal value of this plant 


have been made by Dr. Léon Ernst Monnet of the Faculty 


of Paris and Chief of the Clinic Staff of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Lille; by Dr. Edouard’ Heckel, Professor of 


_ the School of Medicine in Marseilles ; by Professor R. Du 


universally do _ infinite 
harm and the smullest 
umount of temporary 
good. Therefore, when 
we see a man fortifying 
himself with liquor or 
with drugs, we generally 
regard him with extreme 
pity, and look forward to 
his break-down as quite 
inevitable. But for very, 
very many of the workers 
in this busy and bustling 
world some kind of stimu- 
lant is, at times at least, 
absolutely required. The 
difficulty has been to find 
a stimulant which serves 
its purpose without any ill 
effects, and the taking of 
which does not become a 
fixed and pernicious hab- 
it. It is the purpose of 
this article to show that 
such a stimulant has been 
found, and to convey, at 
the same time, the grati- 
fying intelligence that 
this stimulant is now easi- 
ly and cheaply accessible 
to all who may feel the 
need of it. 

Sojourgers in the West 
Indies and travellers in 
Africa fong ago remarked 
thatthe natives whochewed 
the nut of the Stereulia 
acuminata tree were able 
to perform great feats of 
endurance with little food 
and without injury or in- 
convenience to themselves. The quite natural inference 
was that this nut had some unusual virtue, and so scientists 
and medical men with a taste for original research have ex- 
perimented with it in its natural state, and with extracts 
and tinctures made from it. This has resulted in the in- 
troduction of that stimulant, the need of which was spoken 
of in the preceding paragraph. The products of this Kaffir 
nut are known to civilization as Kolafra, the standard prep- 
aration being the Vino-Kolafra of the drug-stores. Two 
qualities possessed by this article have arrested world-wide 
attention, and have caused the adoption of Kolafra-in one 
form or another by governments for the use of soldiers 
during long marches, by the athletes of our leading col- 
leges, by those who minister to the sick, and those who 
lack strength for the battle of life. ‘The qualities referred 
to are its marvellous sustaining power and ils property, of 
stimulating without the corresponding unpleasant re- 
action or depression that follows the use of all other 
stimulants. The medical men of the army and navy 
have been particularly interested, as it is desirable in 
those services to have just such a stimulant to use when 
work is hard and exhausting, and rations are scarce and 
irregular, It is interesting to see what Medical Director A. 
L. Gihon, of the United States Navy, has said of the me- 
dicinal properties of the nut from which Vino Kolafra is 
made. Ina report to the National Medical Society he said: 
‘*T have had occasion to use it in the treatment of neuras- 
thenia. The patient was a lady. Her nervous system was 
seriously deranged, she suffering with excruciating head- 
ache, nausea, insomnia, great despondency, palpitation, 


A WORLD'S MILE RECORD ON THE “QUAD.” 


inter- costal neuralgia, and imperfect secretions. After 
treatment with quinine, arsenic, iron, bitter tonics, guarana, 
etc., the symptoms were not mitigated.” He then adminis- 
tered a prescription made from this nut with remarkable 
effect. The headache disappeared entirely, the appetite 
wus recovered, muscular vigor regained, and mental dejec- 
tion relieved, refreshing sleep produced, and the secretions 
became normal. The remedy caused no gastric disturbance 
or constipation, as had attended the prior use of chocolate. 
The remarkably satisfactory results of this case induced 
him ‘‘to recommend the remedy as a nerve stimulant and 
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KOLAFRA CHEWERS DEFENDING A CAMP. 4 


Bois, of the Faculty of Science, Lyons; by Dr. Dujardin- 
Baumetz, editor-in-chief of the Bulletin Géneral Therapeu- 
tique, Paris; by Dr. Bernard Schuchardt, Privy Counselor 
in Government Medicine, of Gotha; by Dr. William C. 
Wile, editor New England Medical Monthly; by Dr. N. 
Hudson, United States Navy; by Dr. James Neish. Port 
Royal, Jamaica; by Professor John V. Shoemaker, Phila- 
delphia; Professor Woodbridge, of Philadelphia, and 
many others. Recognizing the immense value of a tonic 
made from this nut, those skilful chemists, Johnson & 
Johnson, after exhaustive experiments, have succeeded 
in manufacturing, in accordance with the suggestions 
above alluded to, Vino Kolafra, which is put up in con- 
venient form, and which is as palatable to take as port, 
sherry, or Madeira. The favorable reports that have 
been made have been based on the results of the use of their 
preparations. Not only have the medical men who have 
tried it on their patients indorsed it, but those who have 
felt the need for some soch thing and have tried it on them- 
selves, have also testified with gratifying enthusiasm to the 
benefits which result from its use. 

The athlete in training frequently suffers from exhaust- 
ion, and then from an inordinate desire or thirst for intoxi- 
cating beverages. Such beverages at such a time retard his 
training and do him infinite harm., All trainers of experi- 
ence recognize this, and those who have tried this new wine 
on their men say that it answers the purpose admirably, 
preventing the exhaustion and also the dangerous thirst 
alluded to, Mr. M. C. Murphy, trainer for Yale University 
and for the New York Athletic Club, has said: 

‘‘[ used Vino Kolafra freely myself 
before giving it tomy men. It acts at 
once on the nervous system, and in this 
way braces up the muscles. More, it 
keeps them braced, and, besides giving 
the system an immediate lift, improves 
the general health. I know of nothing 
except Vino Kolafra, besides food, sleep, 
exercise, and good habits, which can be 
conscientiously given by a trainer to his 
men. It certainly is a remarkable drug, 
or food, I leave others to decide which. 
I can only speak as to its effects.” 

Mr. Murphy then went on to enumer- 
ate the benefits which resulted from the 
use of Vino Kolafra. He said that when 
a man used it he could not train him tired, 
ns the wine appeared to kill fatigue. He 
found it also an aid to digestion and an 
alleviation of thirst. ‘*1t gives,” he said, 
‘‘staying power. A man can run harder 
and longer; a crew can row faster and 
longer. The simple fact is, it adds as 
much power to the muscles as coal does 
to an engine. Again, in keeping the 
pulse even, the heart regular, the temper- 
ature normal, the nervous system proper- 
ly keyed up, it is a wonderful help in discipline. Over- 
drinking and over-eating are the two principal factors ad- 
verse to health with which the trainer has to deal.” 

Other trainers, notably Mr. William C. Bryan of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. William Robinson of Cor- 
nell University, and Captain Charles White of the Clinton 
Athletic Club of New York Ciiy, coincide with Mr. Murphy 
in all that he has said. Indeed, the English athletes who 
were here at the international games last autumn mar- 
velled at the condition of the American contestants, Their 
training appeared to be perfect, and the result was a long 
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line of world record-breaking victories. The trainers who 
had the Americans in charge do not hesitate to say that 
the use of Vino Kolafra by their young men was what made 
the wonderful difference in condition between them and 
their English cousins. 


The use of Kolafra is beneficial in other directions than 


those hitherto mentioned. It is a most satisfactory anti- 
dote for alcohol, opium, cocaine, and the other stimulants 
to which people become addicted. Dr. James Neish, an 
eminent physician of Jumuica, says: ** For inebriety it is 
aspecific. A single dose will cause all signs of intoxica- 
tion todisappear in half an hour.” That surely is an admir- 
able thing to know, for to 
many & map an efficacious 
** pick-me-up ” after an in- 
discretion at the wrong 
time is invaluable. But 
there is sometiring better 
still about Kolafra. = It 
is an entirely satisfying 
substitute for alcoholic 
stimulants and other nar- 
cotics. The morbid per- 
son who feels a desire for 
liquor or for opium need 
only take a wine-glass of 
this new tonic, and almost 
instantly the desire for an 
intoxicant or a narcotic 
vanishes. This surely is 
n good thing to know, 
and- if Vino Kolafra did 
nothing else than this it 
wotiid be an invaluable 
nddition to the remedies 
sci¢hee and nalure in com- 
bination have provided for 
the ills of men. 

The world was mnch 
excited, a. few veurs ago, 
by the announé@ément 
made by Dr. Brown-Sé- 
quard that he had dis- 
covered a kind of elixir 
of life-which would make 
the old young and restore 


announced that he had ex- 


and in his seventieth year 


he had all the vigor of 
early middle life. It may 
have been that Dr. Brown- 
Séquard was experiment- 
‘ing on correct scientific 
lines, but he died before perfecting to the satisfaction of 


' medical men generally the value of his discovery.. While 


awaiting the results of the investigations of Brown-Sé- 
quard’s successors, if there be any, it is pleasant to be able 
to announce that Vino Kolafra will do almost«what this 
elixir of life was designed to do. for it is an admirable tonic 
in strengthening those organs of life which first suffer in the 
process of decay when a man has passed the meridian and 
starts down the hill on the other side. 

During the past twenty-five years many chemists in dif- 


PUTTING THE SHOT. 


ferent parts of the world have endeavored to make a prep- 
aration from the fruit of the Sterculia, but never till now 
has there been placed on the market a preparation which 
contains to the fullest extent the properties of the Kaffir 
nut which have been found so valuable in Africa. These 
repeated failures have been due to the volatile nature of 
these principles. Mgagfs. Johnson & Johnson, Manufac- 
turing Chemists of 92 William Street, New York, are to he 
congratulated on being the first to solve this pharmaceutical 
problem. They began their work not with the mildewed 
and exhausted nuts previously exported, but with nuts 
plucked fresh from the trees on the spot where the trees 
grow, hence their success in supplying to the world such an 
admirable tonic—a tonic that tones and strengthens the 
whole frame, a tonic that banishes weakness, whether phy- 
sical, mental, or moral, a tonie which, when tried, will prove 
a priceless boon to all of the human family who struggle 
under adverse conditions against the heavy tasks of life. 
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have them think he’is a painter. But I am in Paris so 
seldom. It is hard to get an engagement in Paris.” 

“JT know—! now,” said the prince, sympathetically. 
‘- Yours is the mischief of a life. Poor child! Did, they 
beat you when you were being trained?” “a 

* Ab, not” exclaimed Célestine, mingling a laugh with 
a grimace of resentment. *‘I wus trained by my uncle, 
who is in the profession for thirty years, monsicur le prince, 
and except that I have not the ability—" 

‘* Mazette! you ride admirably,” said Kischenow. 

‘*At least I have never had 9 chance to show Paris 
what I could do,” said Célestine, with a sigh. | 

‘‘ Did you notice me in the audience before you fell the 
other night?” inquired Kischenow. 

“Yes,” said his companion. ‘‘I even went so far as to 
count the spectators. It did not take long.” 

‘* We could not very well help seeing each other, could 
we?” said Kischerow, with a laugh. 

The day broadened as they sat and talked together, 
growing every moment more confidential. When Kische- 
now discovered that it was time for luncheon, Célestine 
did not refuse to accompany him. : 

‘You need not be afraid of the respectability of the 
hotel,” said the prince, with much gravity. * 

‘* Ah, prince,” said the girl, a shadow falling on her face, 
‘*vou must misunderstand me, or you would not miscon- 
strue me.”’ 

Kischenow opened his eyes at the reproof, and began 
to smile; but then he frowned like a leviathan at himself. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. ‘* I don't understand at 
all- I am only wanting in tact, because.I can't get over 
to Rustchuk and eat up the Turks. That's the trouble.” 

“Ah.” said Célestine, grave in her turn, ‘ [ know what 
your life is. Did they beat you when you were at the 
military school?” 


The young prince stared wide, and then burst into a ~ 


peal of delighted laughter. ‘‘My most respectful hom- 
ages!” he cried. ‘* Mademoiselle, we are quits. I am 
happy t6 inform you that I was not beaten, because I was 
trained by my aunt, who has been Jady-in-waiting at court 
for a hundred and fifty years. and who got me my com- 
mission by the exercise of her dangerous. influence over 
the Czar. Do you know what I thought? I thought you 
had no imagination. Furceuse, va!” .7 3 

They lunched; the repast went to the lieutenant’s debit 
at the hotel. » 3° 

‘‘Are you not glad,” said he, with frank cajolement, 
‘*that you met me?” 

‘“‘T do not know.” said Célestine, looking away. 

‘* Look here,” said Kischenow, who was puzzled, ‘‘ you 
are an enigma. And what is more curious, you are not 
a French enigma.” 

‘*My mother wasa Pole.” And the girl's voice trembled 
a little. _‘‘They do not laugh in Poland as freely as they 
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do in France.”’ 


“Do they love as well?” asked Kischenow. He could 
not help philandering. 
‘*Do you really wish to know?” said Célestine, her lips 


still unsmiling. 


‘‘ Heaven bless you,” said Kischenow, with fine breadth, 
‘‘tell-me what you think about love, and let us leave 
Poland and France to settle their own differences. You 
cannot regard it as an unimportant matter that we sTiall 
never see each other again.” 

suppose not,” said Célestine—‘‘ I suppose not.” 

‘‘For the main point,” said Kischenow, with sudden 
seriousness—‘“‘the main point, you know, for all I care 


for you so much, my dear child, is to get you away from. 


bere and home in safety —’ 

He was interrupted by a quick gasp. ‘‘ You must 
not,” cried Célestine, quivering—‘‘ you must not think 
that I am in need of help. I am not, and you do not 
really care. You have only seen me this once, and what 
am I to you?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Kischenow, who was a diplo- 
mat in other walks Beside those of diplomacy. And he 
assumed a cheerful aspect, and hummed a tune. 

‘If you did care,” the girl went on, in a low-tone, and 


speaking as if in spite of herself, ‘‘it would distress me. ° 


I am not the sort of woman you are likely to understand, 
and—you, a Prince, young and gay, brilliant, brave, self- 
willed—it is well that we meet as we do here, and cannot 
see each other again.” She broke off.~ ‘‘ Bahswhy am I 
talking like this to you? Prince, will you take me back 
to the circus?” 

‘** Now, that I will not do,” said Kischenow, warmly. 

Célestine sat silent 2 brief space. ‘‘I1 will stay a little 
while longer,” she said. 


That night Kischenow lay awake a long time, and in the 
morning he sought out Celestine as early-as. might be. 
In his own eagerness he did not notice perhaps the min- 
gled timidity and warmth of her greeting. He took her 
tothe esplanade, and sat at the same table as before. He 
ordered beer and a sirop; he crossed his boots, lighted 
a cigarette, and turned on his companion a sunburnt 
face darkened to a yet deeper shade by profound medita- 
tion. 

** You look tired,” he said. ‘‘ You-had better tell me 
what the trouble is. Is it the old story—no receipts?” 
Célestine was silent. ‘* Very well, then, you convict your- 


self of ingratitude, for I have been keeping myself awake ~ 


thinking what to do for you.” 

“‘T told you not to think of that!” cried Célestine. ‘‘I 
will not have. it! I cannot take anything from you!” - 

‘‘Indeed, you cannot,” said Kischenow. ** And that 
is perfectly true, for the treasury is empty, my dear girl, 
and I haven’t a ruble. But there are more ways than 
one of quitting an ally’s country.” He dropped a little 
pile of cigarette ashes on his boot, and studied the effect. 
‘* Now, where do you want to go?” 

** Voyez vous,” said Célestine, with an imploring gesture. 
‘« You must not trouble yourself. My sister and I can man- 
age. Just now we do not know where to turn, it is true, 
but—” | 

“But a woman can take care of herself,” said Kische- 
now. ‘Oh, of course. Only, you know, she won't. My 


dear, women are born dependent. We men, on the other 


hand, especially Russians, are put into the world for the 
very purpose. Look here!” He pursed up his lips, grave- 
ly unbuttoned his tunic at the throat, and from their hid- 
den resting-place pulled out, one by one, half a dozen or 
more miniatures which were ranged like a string of med- 
als, albeit undisplayed, upon his broad chest. 

Yet if curiosity is the first infirmity of gentler minds, 
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Célestine did not seem to be wholly feminine. She looked 
at the miniatures, but merely said, ‘‘ They are portraits.” 

‘*One of them is the portrait of my mother. The others 
are ladies to whom I have been of service,” said Kische- 
now, with composure. ‘‘Some of them are countrywo- 
men of yours. Now you see how profitable a thing is my 
devotion to your sex, for thus equipped I am perfectly 
bullet-proof, and can defy the best marksman in Abdul 
Kerim’s forces. So it is no credit to me to be in such a 
devil of a hurry for the fighting to begin. But it isn’t 
on that account that I wear the miniatures.” And he 
beamed upon her fraternally. 

‘* Are you not afraid,” said Célestine, slowly, ‘‘ that some 
one of the miniatures may be jealous, and move out of the 
way When it sees a bullet coming? You have too many 
pretty women there.”’ 

‘*I have as many as I can,” said Kischenow, amiably. 
And he replaced the miniatures. ‘‘ Now, my child, you 
would like to see Paris, wouldn’t you?” 

re was a long breath that Célestine drew, and she shiv- 
ewd. ‘You must not trouble yourself about me,” she 
repeated. ‘‘Such misfortunes often happen in our pro- 
fession.” We find ourselves on our feet again somehow. 
la vie comme dla guerre, you know.” 

As human affairs are ruled it is not every French eques- 
tri¢enne who refuses the purely chivalrous aid of a Rus- 
sian prince, and once more Kischenow was puzzled. 
‘* You have not heard niy plan,” he said, gazing curious- 
ly at her. ‘I propose to place the whole cifcus on its 
feet,my poor child. You shall all of you have money 
enough to travel to Paris in coupé lits, if you think you 
can procure those Juxuries on these brutes of railways. I 


tell you, I have an idea of the first magnitude, and if there 


sa Jules waiting for you in Paris he may bless me for it.” 
‘* There is no Jules!” she flashed out. 
** Jules or no Jules,” cried the young Prince, ‘‘ the Czar 


shall come tosee you ride!” Oélestine gave a cry of incre- © 


dility.. ‘‘ And. we will fill the circus with the officers of 
the Russian army.” 

As the girl sat silent, her color coming and going, Kische- 
now went on, playing fugleman to his own speech with 


. delighted chuckles. ‘*‘ It is the simplest thing in the world. 


Here is where the forces are concentrating. The Czar 
comes down to Giurgevo, and makes his headquarters 
here. Well, then, if you fancy that between me and my 
cousin, the venerable Count Dragomiroff, of the suite, the 
affair cannot be.managed, you Know very little of the 
inner workings of the Russian court.” 

Doubt him? What circus rider would, in whose pro- 
fession the caprices of fortune play in just such magical, 
spectacular coincidences? Yet Célestine still sat with 
saddened eyes. 

‘*Oh, mon prince,” she cried, ‘‘ what shall I say to you? 
How shall I thank you? If, indeed, you think these things 
can be done—if we have found such a wonderful protec- 
tor—you—you could speak to the manager—” 

“The manager!” broke out Kischenow, in heat. ‘‘On 
my word, I’m not thin-skinned, but this is too much. Do 
you really suppose that I’m taking all this trouble for your 
manager, or that I care a copeck for him and his—” 

But he stopped, for Célestine had grown white. ‘‘ Look 
here,” he said, ‘‘ what is the trouble—wait a minute, now, 
for 1 think I have it. Is it your sister?” For answer Cé- 


lestine grew whiter still, and looked away. ‘‘She’s told. 


you to make all you cap out of me, and you are ashamed.”’ 
said the prince, with brutal directness, but in a gentle 
voice. ‘* Well, the pride of women is sometimes equal to 
their cunning. I was right about your imagination. If 
you had not enough to see that I—” 

‘*My imagination!” said Célestine, hoarsely. ‘‘My im- 
agination! It will kill me some day.’’ And she rose 
quickly, and hurried off. 

Kischenow leaped to his feet and hastened after her. 
“Do you think I shall let you go like this?” he said, im- 
petuously, as he overtook her. ‘‘Come back! Whatever 
we have to say to'each other, we are not the sort to be 
afraid of it. Célestine!” | 

‘Go, I tell you, go!” And she hurried on. Kischenow, 
at her side, quickened his own pace, but sudden shock 
tltrew him back as his shoulder was struck by a tall man, 
dressed like himself in white canvas, with dusty boots, who 
came plunging along, his countenance fierce with all the 
furies of wrath. It was Hardy. 

‘*Hullo, what’s the matter; in goodness’ name?” cried 
Kischenow. 

‘The correspondent wheeled about. ‘‘Oh,” he said, 
‘that you. Haven't you heard? Galatz!” 

** What about Galatz?” 

‘‘They crossed there yesterday, that’s all. Pontoon 
bridge, boats, ——s, splendid success, and that. Bah! 
just my luck. th of usin the lurch,eh? Hah! sorry.” 

e turned and strode away, muttering angrily in his beard 
over his discomfiture in failing of first news. 

As Kischenow, pulling himself together, was about to 
follow for a more detailed account of this military catas- 
trophe, he was aware of somebody beside him. It was 
Célestine, who had turned back. ‘* What is it?” she cried. 
‘* What is it? Are you ordered away?” 

‘*T suppose so,” he said. ‘‘I suppose so. God knows 
where, though. There'll be a movement of some kind. 
My poor little girl, I—” ' 

‘‘Are you still thinking of me?” she cried, tempestu- 
ously. ‘‘Why do you do it? Isn’t it enough for you 
to be going?” ‘ 

‘*Célestine!” 

‘*Oh, go, go!” she broke out, “‘and let us see the last 
of each other! If I could follow you—” She stopped 
and met his eyes with a strong fierce gaze. ‘‘ Yes, you 
must think what you will—it is so! My sister? She 
could not move me a hand’s breadth! Oh. if men knew 
what women feel, they would not be kind, they would 
not be chivalrous, they would be brutal and merciless, 
and then we could defend ourselves!” 

In the surprise of this great emotion Kischenow forgot 
time and place, and caught her hand in his, but she pulled 
it away. “‘Go, go,” she repeated. ‘‘Do you suppose if 
I ever thought to see you again—? What do you want? 
My picture to hang with your other trophies?” 

he Prince tore open his tunic, and breaking the clasp 
of the gold bar with its row of miniatures, detached his 
mother’s portrait, which he put in his pocket, and then 
thrust the rest into Célestine’s hand. ‘* Take them,” he 
said. ‘‘ You are worth them all.. You are the only wo- 
man [ever sew who loved a man. I must go to head- 
quarters, but I shall see you before we march.” 
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The Russians had indeed crossed at Galatz into the Do- 
brudscha, but this advance was in reality only a side 
blow. The main army had still to be ferried across the 
swollen river to pour into Bulgaria on its way to the dead- 
y, intrenchments of Plevna and the frozen defiles of the 

hipka pass, and this work it began four days later, at 
Simnitza, which is west a two-days’ march of Giurgevo, 
where Prince Kischenow had been chafing and longing 
for glory. 

It was a Tuesday of the week when the Czar’s suite 
passed through the little village of Lissa, making toward 
the river. Staff officers rode before it; the cavalry escort 
which guarded it was detailed from regiments of the most 
brilliant uniforms. Nearly the last among the long line 
of equipages, cunningly contrived so as to provide beds, 
kitchens, larders, wardrobes, and whatever the soul of an 
archduke or a noble might demund, came a great old- 
fashioned heavy - wheeled carriage, on whose box sat a 
flat-faced Russian coachman in his heavy overcoat, and 
by his side a Circassian valet, fearful and magnificent in 
sheep-skins, his row of cartridges across his breast. With- 
in, an old man reclined half-asleep upon the cushions. 

Kischenow, standing by the gate of a litile villa, bound- 
ed across the road. called to the driver to stop, pulled 
open the door, and flung himself inside. Count Dra- 
gomiroff opened his eyes and yawned. ‘‘That is you, 
Dimitri Paulovitch, I suppose?” he said. 

** Fedor Ivanovitch, it is.” 

‘*I am glad to see you,” said the old man, sweetly. 
‘*T had no idea that we should ever meet again before you 
were shot in some inconvenient vital spot for the benefit 
of England. Pray, what is the trouble now?” 

¥ It’s about a woman,” cried Kischenow, appealingly. 

Dragomiroff's heavy pallid eyelids lifted an insignifi- 
cant yet significant distance. ‘‘Stupendous!” he said, 
nodding his travelling cap. ‘‘ Out of a quarter of a mil- 
lion men, all marching at the top of their speed over this 
Roumanian dust heap, you are the one to find time—” 
He pulled at the rope that warned the coachman. ‘‘ Stop, 
pigs.” 

‘IT suppose it is my fault,” said Kischenow, with a deep 
breath. ‘‘It was one of those things which flash up— 
you don’t understand how; you don’t know there is any 
powder there; you only see that all of a sudden it flames 
out. I made love to her without knowing it. Then after- 
ward it couldn’t be helped. It was pure sympathy. I 
wanted to help the poor child, and I had a fine plan to 
raise money for her, only after Galatz—well, then it was 
all knocked on the head, and we had an hour to say 
good-by; you can hardly blame a man for an hour, you 
a: when his company is waiting, and marching or- 

ers—”’ 

“You are uncommonly lucid,” said Dragomiroff, ‘‘ but 
you neglect to give the scene of this painful tragedy.” 

‘*Giurgevo, of course! You see, after Galatz—” 

** We have had Galatz.” 

Kischenow swore. ‘‘We left Giurgevo on Sunday 
night—did [ tell you that? No? Well, then, the thing 
is perfectly clear. We marched here to Lissa, and she 
followed me.” 

‘*The fair Roumanian follows you to Lissa,” said Dra- 
seme nodding again. ‘‘ Accept my sympathy. She 

rove in a barouche, I presume?” 

“Roumanian? She's a French woman! And do you 
want to know how she got here? She rode. Dressed us 
a Cossack.” 

Dragomiroff sat bolt- upright. ‘‘ You take my breath 
away,” he said. ‘‘ Upon my word, this is a medieval 
romance. Asa Cossack! Pray, did she kill one?” 

‘Kill a Cossack? Certainly not. The dress was easy 
enough. She took it, with the horse, from the circus.” 

‘* The circus?” 

‘I told you all about it,” said Kischenow, despairingly. 
“T’ve been telling you ever since I got into this infer- 
nal hearse of yours. She came from the circus, and that 
was where I first saw her—riding bareback. She knew 
my regiment, and found me this morning—after riding all 
night. How she managed it I can’t tell. And now I 
want the money to send her home.” 

‘* You do not propose, then, to allow her to make the 
campaign with you?” 

**Listen to me, Fedor Ivanovitch,” said the Prince, 
flushing. ‘‘I want the money. 1 went to Prince Mirsk 
to get it, but he’s lunching with théeGrand-Duke, and 
daren’t disturb him; then I heard that the suite was 
coming, and thought of you.” 

‘* Where is the young lady?” 

‘*About half a mile from here; I picketed her horse 
for her in a little grove. She has had no break fast.” 

‘*Take me to her.” 

Kischenow’s eyes were troubled. ‘‘ Don’t you think it 
would be simpler for you to count out the money to me 
here and leave the poor girl alone?’ 

‘*My dear young cousin,” Dra iroff replied, ‘‘an 
old diplomat can be as determinéd in his way as a love- 
sick circus rider in hers.* If‘Il*am to help you, you must 
not refuse me the mild curiosity of wishing to see a young 
lady who revives the times of the Crusades. Do you fancy 
that I cannot treat such a remarkable being with respect?” 

‘**In God’s name, then!” said Kischenow. 

They found Célestine sitting leaned against a tree trunk, 
her Cossack cap laid aside, her slender form shapeless in 
her heavy, tawdry accoutrements. She rose unsteadily 

.when she heard their footsteps, and her pallid cheeks, 
her newly cropped hair, hanging in pitiful ragged bunches 
on her small head, her trembling lips and burning eycs 
made her incongruous dress seem even more unnatural 
and repellent in its poor theatrical imitation of the omni- 
present reality of war. There was in her look something 
so wild, so fixed and lonely, that Dragomiroff took off his 
cap. 
“IT have brought you something to eat,” said Kische- 
now, in a loud and cheerful voice. He had pillaged Dra- 
gomiroff’s stores. 

“* You are tired of the regimental soup?” said the Count, 
with an impassive countenance. ‘‘I do not wonder. -It 
is watery, very.” 

‘*I promised you the Czar,” said Kischenow. ‘“ The 
best I can do is to present to you Monsieur le Comte 
Dragomiroff ; but, after all, he is of the suite.” 

‘Monsieur is very good to come,” said Célestine, 
hoarsely. 
_** Monsieur has come to see if he cannot assist us,” snid 
Kischenow. ‘*He is my cousin, thé Count Drazomiroff. 

He is a person of great influence.” - 
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**'You wish to add monsieur’s arguments to your own?” 
roo Célestine, supporting herself ugainst the trunk of a 

ree. 

‘*Célestine!” cried Kischenow. ‘‘ Something must be 
done for you.” 

“Why do you not let me do fis I will? I told you that 
women can dare more than men—and it is truc.” 

“It is only true, mademoiselle,” said the old Count, 
‘‘when men are weak, and lay by the strength which 
Heaven has given them to use for both.” 

“You too wish to send me away!” Célestine cried. 
‘Yes, that is righit—that is what a woman must ex- 

t. But why? Life is as much mine as it is yours! 
hat is there in war to frighten me, or that I cannot en- 
dure more readily, more willingly, than to have my heart 
broken? If he would even say he does not love me! but 
he does not—be cannot! Am I the first woman to choose 
a man’s risks and a man’s part? Are the dangers of a 
man’s life any more inevitable than ours? What has 
given you the right to say that I must obey?) 

**Do you hear her?” said Kischenow, in Russian, to his 
companion. ‘‘A woman who can speak like that—who 
feels like that—is it any nobler to leave her and go to war 
than to love her? Good God! what can we do?” 

Dragomiroff did not reply for a while. ‘‘ Soldiers need 
to eat,” he said, at length. ‘‘ Even Cossacks.” 

The girl put her hand to her throat and choked. Her 
Cossack dress was heavy enough to stifle, yet she shook 
as if in a chill. ‘‘Good God!” cried Kischenow, in an 
access of despairing pity. ‘‘ My poor little girl, to think 
of you among the Turks!” 

‘** Do you suppose I have no strength?” she exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘‘Give me!” and she grasped at the’ bread and 
paété which he held out to her. ' | 

‘*T have often thought,” said Dragomiroff, in Russian, 
‘*that the Asiatics are right. In God’s name, why med- 
dle with fate— why stop to save life? A few hours of 
physical pain, and the sufferer is mercifully relieved of 
the intolerable burden of existence. My dear Dimitri 
Paulovitch, the kindest thing we can do, and the most 
sensible, is to leave this yonng lady to starve here in this 
singularly sultry clump of-trees. She insists on treating 
the world as a Juggernaut, and throwing herself under 
its wheels—let her. And I always sorry for people 


have no appetite for Périgord pies.” 


‘*Célestine,” said Kischenow\ ‘listen. You hear this 
good gentleman, my cousin? Do you know what he is 
saying? He begs me to draw on him for the money to 
send you home to Paris. Come, now, thank him, and 
cheer up.” 

“I will not take the money,” cried Célestine, throw- 
ing down loaf and tin together. 

**What? what?” eried Kischenow. 

‘*Permit me to point out that the lady is fainting, 
Dragomiroff, shrugging his shoulders. pee 

Kischenow caught her in his long muscular arm, which 
tightened about her slender frame. ‘‘ What nonsense are 
you talking ?” said he, roughly. 

‘*T cannot take the money—from you! I cannot,” she 
whispered, thickly. ‘‘ Because—I love you.” 

The blare of a bugle sounded shrill and harsh just out- 
side the copse. Another bugle replicd, and drums began 
to beat. No bees had ever boomed so loudly in that dense 
warm summer air. Célestine did well to start-and catch 
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her breath, for Kischenow wheeled quickly about, grip- 
ping her tightly to his breast. *‘ Good God !” he ex- 
claimed. ‘It may bemyregiment!” Dragomiroff stroked 
his chin. The lieutenant listened a moment. ‘Do you 
understand what it means?” he said, between his tecth. 
‘*My darling, take the money—-take the movey! The 
Count will give it to you; he will help you; I must go— 
do you understand? Célestine, look up! The Count will 
see to your safety.” 7 

** Really,” said Dragomiroff, in his calmest tones, “‘ that 
is a modest proposal.’ 

‘* Dragomiroff, look at her!” 

‘“My dear fellow, I am quite as anxious to get to 
Turna Maguerelle as you are to get to Simnitza. But if 
the young lady likes, 1 will have my valet put to work 
on an ammunition train—I trust he may be blown up— 
and she can have his seat on the box of my carriage, and 
accompany us to the river.” 

The blood rushed to Kischenow’s face. ‘‘ By heavens!” 
he said, in alow voice. ‘‘ Monsieur le Comte Dragomiroff, 
what do you mean?” 

‘* Softly — softly,” said the elder, whose parchment 
countenance remained unmmuved.. ‘‘ Allow me to manage 
on the principles which I have never found to fail—least 
action and least resistance. If the young lady will not 
take the money, she shall have the box-seat. When we 
reach the‘river I devoutly trust | may find some ladies in 
the hospitals to whom I can intrust her. Im either case 
my carriage is waiting, and I beg she will decide at once.” 

But Célestine had swooned. 

Kischenow bent over her and kissed her pale cheek. A 
soldier’s love is like his courage—high, unalloyed, and 
noble. Brief it may be, but while it lasts it is both natu- 
ral and supreme. The young prince was saying good-by 
to the whole of womankind and to everything that is dear- 
est in love in that parting kiss. Then, lifting her in his 
strong arms, he strode quickly through the wood to the 
road-side, Dragomiroff following. Officers and aides gal- 
loping by stared curiously at the prince as he placed his 
unconscious burden in the caléche. 

The young man looked into Dragomiroff’s eyes, but 
said nothing. The two shook hands, and Kischenow 
turned and hastened away, his sword clanking by his side. 


The crossing at Simnitza was effected by the Russians 
with brilliant and well-planned audacity. Further up 
the river, at Turna Maguerelle, the Czar and his suite and 
the Grand-Duke Nicholas were officially presiding over a 
feigned attack, to meet which the Turks withdrew their 
forces from Sistova; and at gray dawn the Russians began 
to ferry over, landed, cleared the heights, and established 
themselves triumphant on the soil of the Ottoman. All 
day long the boats plied back and forth, and regiment af- 
ter regiment of Radetzky’s splendid corps disembarked. 
All day long Simnitza watched the pageant and the 
tragedy of war from that lofty amphitheatre of the bluffs; 
and over the country roads the young,sturdy, iron-musceled 
soldiers of Russia marched down to the river, singing, 
laughing. and cheering. It was nearly evening, and the 
Russian advance was still moving on, when a travelling 
carriage, its horses panting, its driver half buried in his 
great-coat, its wheels and body covered with dust, rattled 
into the little town. Near the telegraph office an elderly 
man wedring a military cap thrust his head out of the win- 
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dow and made a keen survey of hissurroundings. Blocked 
by a passing regiment, the carriage came toa halt. Just 
then a horseman came up the street at a quick trot and 
reined in near the carriage. 

Dragomiroff, whose quick eye recognized the non-mili- 
_y function of the rider, threw open the carriage door 
and alighted. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, in French, ‘‘ but I think I am 
not mistaken in believing you to be acorrespondent. Can_ 
you give me a few woris of information?” 


The correspondent nodded. ‘* By all means, monsieur, ~ 


whrile I wait to reach the telegraph.” 


“We have crossed?” 


‘Yes, easily. The Fourteenth Division is over long 
since. Skobeleff crossed among the first. Very little 


‘“*Thank God!” said Dragomiroff, piously. ‘Or praise 
be to Allah, whichever is proper,” he added, with a shrug. 
Hardy laughed. ‘I am just from Turna Maguerelle,” 
Dragomiroff went on. ‘*Our bombardment: there was 
only a blind, and 1 was sufficiently .interested to drive 
here to Simnitza. Thank you, monsieur.” Hardy bowed, 
and was about to ride on. His questioner added, ‘‘I 
am Count Dragomiroff, of the suite, monsieur, and per- 
haps may have an opportunity to return your kindness 
on some future occasions.” 

Hardy reined in again. *‘ You are Count Dragomiroff?” 
he exclaimed. ‘* I am extremely sorry to be the bearer of 
sad news. Your cousin, Prince Kiechenow: he was speak- 
ing to me of you the other day at Giurgevo; I have had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance for some years—” 

‘* What of him?” said Dragomiroff, quickly. A Cossack 
valet on the box of the travelling carriage was apparently 
og for he leaped to the ground and hurried toward 
the pair. 

He is badly wounded,” said Hardy. I saw him an 
hour since in the field’ hospital out on the flats, and then—” 

‘** You mean that he is dead?” 

The correspondent bowed. 

‘*Good God!” said Dragomiroff, sadly. . The Cossack 
valet gave a faint moan, and dropping to the ground, 
buried her face in her hands. 

‘* What is this?” said Hardy. 

‘* An incident,” said Dragomiroff, quietly. ‘‘ A boy— 
a family servant—greatly attached to Kischenow—” 

‘* Why, good heavens!” exclaimed Hardy. 

Célestine rose to her feet. ‘* You recognize me, mon- 
sieur,” she said. ‘‘ Oh, tell me—is there no hope?” 

‘* None whatever, mademoiselle, I am sorry to say.” 

Célestine turned to Dragomireff. ‘1 thank you,” said 
she. ‘‘ You have been very kind. Give me the money,” 
- Aap ae on, in a dull voice, ‘‘and let me go back to 

aris.” 

‘*To Paris? I thought you said the hospital—” 

‘*] was deceiving you.” I meant te follow him across 
the river. Now there seems nothing for me to do but go 
back to my sister.” She paused, and let her hand fall b 
her side. ‘‘I am sorry to have troubled you,” she al 
‘*It was all imagination—all imagination.” 

Dragomiroff looked Pug at her face, almost ghostlike 
in its unearthly despair. ‘‘ Imagination!’” he said, in a 


low voice, in his own tongue. ‘‘She complains of the ° 


only thing worth possessing in this life. If I had any,I 
would marry her.” 


FOR A FENDER, IN VIEW OF RECENT ANTI-BRAKE LEGISLATION, 
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Thrice Blessed... 


Is He Who Takes His Own Advice 


U’VE got sense. You 

know it. You have told 

yourself ws a dozen times 

you needed a wees spring 

medicine. « Were going to get 
that “Best” Tonic. Well,why 

in the name of we good sense, 

don’t you do it? w Trot out 

aah . now and get it. we It may save 

| #@ss doctors’ bills,.« to say nothing 

| of a severe sickness ut vt vet ut 


Malt Extract 


will brace, build. ue Give vim 
and bounce. w+ Get it and thus 
take your own advice. wt ut wt 
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= pon the market, » my family has been a 

of this preparation, and I have found 

ita grateful stimulant, appetizer, » tissue builder 

and tonic. s wt I consider it one of the very few 

preparations do all is it 

—- y recommend it to m ts. 
DR. CHAS. HUPE. 
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ART OF BREWING WAS ‘ 
DEVELOPED 15) GERMANS PABST TAS MADE TE SO 
| <2 


THE ABOLITION OF Cass B by the National Convention | 


of the League of American Wlieelmen, at Baltimore, mark- 


ed an epoch in American bicycle-racing. We might say, — 


indeed, it inaugurated a new era in that sport the worid 
over. Already the Canadian Wheelman’s Association has 
determined to take up the question at its approaching an- 
nual meeting, and in England a very strong sentiment is 
setting in against the salaried rider who masquerades as 
an amateur. It is only one more illustration, of which we 
have had many in the [ast year or two, that dishonesty in 


sport cannot thrive. Sooner or later it must run its ~ 


course. 
There is solace in the example, but disappointment in 
the realization that reform comes about because of policy 


rather than from first intentions. So long as we have the | 
actual reform, however, we need not concern ourselves . 


very seriously regarding the cause. In this matter it is 
the end which occupies us rather than the means to that 
end. Class B was never anything more elevating than 
a refuge for young men with professional tendencies—and 
a backer. It was born of a,in my judgment, mistaken 
idea to further the interests of racing, pure and simple, and 
to retain the good-will of the manufacturers. It was an 
effort to serve two masters—the young man of profes- 
sional tendencies and the dealers who gave those tenden- 
cies life. The ethical sile of the sport became inconse- 
quential arrayed against the other two interests. 

THE EXISTENCE OF CiaAss B was a violation of every 
principle of amateur sport from first to last. It permitted 
men to pose before the world as amateurs whose connec- 
tion with the manufacturers was notorious. It gave a 
clean bill of health to meh who made the round of the 
national racing circuit, exploiting the wheels of manufac- 
turers and drawing salaries for doing so. It took all the 
essence of sport for sport’s sake out of racing cycling, and 
made of it instead a game for gain. 

That eventual dissolution awaited a sport so distorted 
was to be expected. That disgrace was certain the clos- 
ing months of the class proved in the exposure of dishon- 
est collusion and sharp practice generally on the track by 
some of the Class B members. Had it not been for the 
extraordinary work of the L. A.W. Racing Board such a 
scandal would have arisen as American bicycle-racing could 
not have lived down in years. As it is, the general public 
was too ignorant to discern and too indifferent to care ve 
much for the condition so long as it did not become nol- 
some, and the Racing Board kept the men in exceedingly 
good control. 

Tue L. A. W. Ractne Boarp’s work has been one 
of the bright spots in competitive cycling. Too much 
credit cannot be given it for the masterful manner in 
which it has handled a most vexing problem and for its 
successful issue therefrom. The amount of work neces- 
sitated by the supervision of the entire racing field, the 
difficulties by which its path was beset, the avaricious ob- 
duracy of the men with whom it had to deal, are scarcely 
to be appreciated by the average sportsman. In the his- 
tory of American sport no body has had so many anid 
so puzzling tangles to unravel nor bas carried forward its 
work with greater credit than this board of the L. A. W. 

The League has been exceptionally fortunate in the 
choice of its Racing Board—and particularly so in the 
chairman of that board. In the days, three or four years 
ago, when the ‘‘ makers’ amateur” (as the manufacturers’ 
hireling was sometimes called) beyan first to make his 

ernicious way into racing, the vigorous, indefatigable 
abor of Howard Raymond, then chairman of the Racing 
Board, saved the sport from instant and widespread deg- 
radation. In more recent times George Gideon, the pres- 
ent chairman, has stood steadfastly on the nearest ap- 
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proach to amateur lines that the rules of the L. A. W. 
permitted. 

THIs Is NOT TO say that the League of American 
Wheelmen has been above criticism, or even pursued the 
best course it could easily have followed in its adjustment 
of the racing situation. This Department and all good 
sportsmen earnestly _oee at the time against the 
making of Class B. e considered it, and it was, in fact, 
nothing more nor less than the establishment of a class 
to harbor the men whom the L. A.W. lacked either the 
courage or sympathy with amateur sport to cast into the 
professional ranks, where they rightfully belonged. The 
plea that evidence could not be obtained to justify ex- 
pulsion from the amateur ranks was hardly tenable, since 
it would have been simple to formulate rules, such as now 
exist, for instance, making suspicion sufficient ground for 
suspension. The toleration of the “‘makers’ amateur” 
can be viewed only as a tacit acknowledgment by the 
L. A.W. of its inability or lack of desire to cope with a 
troublous situation. 

Probably the chief reason for this attitude may be found 
in the exaggerated importance of racing over the really 


more valuable and certainly more wholesome field of good 


roads and general wheeling. By some means or another 
the executive board of the L. A. W. seemed possessed of 
the idea that the very life of their body depended on the 
success of the racing end of it. So all else gave way to 
the propitiation of racing, and the organization, with up- 
wards of 40,000 members on its roll, utterly ignored the 
wishes of the many and the health of the sport, to the un- 
savory maintenance of a comparative handful of *‘ scorch- 
ers ’—for their especial benefit, and that of a few manufac- 
turers with advertising and prize-giving favors to bestow. 

THE RIVALRY BETWEEN MANUFACTURERS, Which made 
the strife to advance their respective wheels keen, and 
sometimes unprincipled, was of course the root of all the 
evil. It led to the seduction of many a rider, whose de- 
sire to gain was much stronger than his regard for sport- 
ing ethics, and it waged an unremitting warfare against 
the principles which the L. A. W. made effort to inculcate. 
It was not long, indeed, before the manufacturer practi- 
cally defied the L. A.W. and the wheeling press general- 
ly. It could hardly be expected that the wheeling press 


would oppose the concerns whose advertising patronage 


a them life, but no such excuse may be offered for the 
. A.W. in submitting to such dictation. Therein, it has 
always seemed to me, lay the first and greatest and most 
culpable error of the L. A. W. on this broad amateur 
question. There was no need for accepting such humilia- 
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tion; the life of the L. A. W. was not dependent on the 
good-will of the manufacturer. But beyond all this was 
the fact that the L. A.W. owed to itself. and to its several 
thousand members the protection of the sport of bicy- 
cling, and not the mere supervision of a small racing class 
that had no claims upon its consideration. Class B, in 
other words, was substantially thrust upon the L. A. W. 
by the cupidity of the manufacturers, and the L. A. W. 
was recreant to its trust when it permitted itself to be 
thus imposed upon. The L. A.W. became the tool of 
trade, no more—no less. It is on that score sportsmen 
have criticised the League. Had the L. A.W. not been so 
fortunate in the personnel of its Racing Board there is no 
telling to what depths racing might have degenerated. 

Active competition between rival tradesmen is certainly 
natural and desirable, but when that commercial rivalry 
endangers the purity of sport it becomes the business of 
our Amateur Athletic Unions and our Leagues of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen, our baseball and football clubs, to resist 
its advance and to punish its trespass, or to go to pieces 
in the attempt. That is the most important trust vested 
in the organizations which assume the sponsorship of 
amateur sport. 

AND YET 8OME GOOD has come out of tlie toleration of 
Class B. It has brought the issue between amateur and 


professional, between honest and dishonest sport, to a 


quicker and very likely more certain settlement. It has 
proved an object-lesson to the public on the displeasing 
consequences that are the inevitable accompaniment of 
unwholesome sport. It has defeated the very end which 
it was promised to further, viz., increase of an honest 
amateur class of racers throughout the country. Not 
that the amateur class has failed to increase—it has, of 
course, to an extent—but in no such proportion as pre- 
dicted, nor as the gerieral spread of pleasure whecling 
would seem to indicate. The touring of the country by 
a band of professional experts in any sport never yet did 
much towards incrensing the class of amateurs in the dif- 
ferent localities visited. What will tend to increase the 
class of amateur riders is the new rule, just put forth by 
the L.A.W.., prohibiting riders from competing in meets 
held 100 miles or more from their State. 

The chief good Class B has done may be seen in the re- 
vulsion of popular feeling against dishonesty. The tide 
of public opinion is everywhere turning against athletic 
deceit; I found it in every section of the country I visited 
on my recent tour of the United States. People have be- 
come weary and disgusted. That is the good Class B— 
the ‘“‘club amateur,” the football *‘ rounder,” the colleges 
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and clubs that have ‘‘ gathered ” and ‘‘ induced ” athletes 
to play on their nines and elevens—has accomplished in 
the interest of honest amateur sport. It has at last and 
effectually disgusted the public. ~ Specifically Class B be- 
came too expensive for the very manufacturers who first 
brought it into existence, and they too grew weary of it. 
It would have run its course even had the L. A. W. failed 
to rule against it. These dishonest methods always do 
run their course. The class is gone, at all events, officially 
and actually. We commend the League of American 
Wheelmen for cofrectly interpreting the trend of public 
opinion. 

IT DOES NOT FOLLOW, HOWEVER, regrettably enough, 
because Class B is abolished and the methods it support- 
ed are proscribed, that the professional sentiments which 
ruled in the breasts of the erstwhile Class B members are 
not cherished by individual racers that are now, and are to 
come, in the different sectional centres where the sport is 
most active. There is always and everywhere a class of 
men who need only an opportunity or an accomplice to 
reyeal the viciousness of their desires. The inclination is 
not wanting. Of this kind of man or boy the fields of 
sport are not free—and racing bicycling less so, because of 
its universal vogue, probably, than any other. The tolera- 
tion of Class B, the vitiating influence of manufacturers’ 
agents, the spread of a spirit that regards everything and 
anything as all right so long as you are not found out, have 
largely augmented that class throughout the country, or 
rather, I should say, have brought it into evidence—for 
such men, I believe, are born in the majority of cases, not 
made—have created in many directions a set of young 
loafers that hang about the shops of the local manufac- 
turers’ agents, too ready to practise the ‘‘ tricks” of the 
trade suggested by the agent, and too zealous in influ- 
encing others of their own ilk. 

THERE I8 NO NEED Of my commenting on the unde- 
sirability of such a class existing, to say nothing of grow- 
ing, or of what such influences, such practices, may and do 
mean to boys. There is opportunity here for the forma- 
tion of such habits as may one day bring disgrace upon 
the boy and all those near him. I am writing here for 
fathers-and older brothers. I warn them to look care- 
fully into the relations their sons or brothers bear to ath- 
letic and bicycling clubs. The character of the boy is 
moulding during his athleticdays; the slightest distortion 
in sport must have its influence on the disposition and 
habits of that boy. Parents are far too indifferent to this 
fact, which is as patent as it is potent. Athletics in the 
broad sense may be for good or for ill; it rests absolutely 
with parents and schoolmasters and college faculties to 
which end they may work. It is not the mere running or 
riding for a prize; it is not even the mere value and charac- 
ter of the prize itself, important as that is; it is the sur- 
roundings, the influences, the examples, the training, 
moral (for there are morals in athletics) and physical—it 
is the atmosphere in which the boy develops. That is the 
meaning of amateur sport. Let the full significance of 
that meaning be borne in mind by parents, and let us 
have some evidence in our towns and cities of the apprecia- 

‘tion of that significance by a more careful supervision of 
the boys’ athletic connections. 

The revised rules and entry blank form are published 
in this issue as much to inform parents as to guide their 
sons. 

A FEW IMPORTANT EXCERPTs from the revised racing 
rules—published for the first time: 


Amateur Roie—An amateur is one who has never competed in 
cycling for a'cash prize or gate money. or who has not engaged in, nor 
assisted in, cycling or any other oe athletic exercise, for money 
or other remuneration, nor ———- y competed with or againet a pro- 
fessional for a prize of any description ; or who, after having forfeited 
his amateur status, has had the same restored by a unanimous vote of 
the National Assembly, L.A.W. Acyclist ceases to be an amateur by: 

(a) Engaging in cycling or other recognized athletic exercise, or per- 
eonally training or coaching any person therein, either as means 

_obtaining a livelihood, or for a wager, money prize, or gate money. 

(b) Competing with a professional or making the pace for, or having 
the pace made by, such in public or for a prize. 

(c) Selling, pawning, exchanging, bartering, or otherwise turning 
into cash, or in any manner realizing cash upon any prize won by him. 

(d) Accepting, directly or indirectly, for cycling, any remuneration, 
compensation, or expense whatever. 

(e) In this class no prize shall exceed thirty-five dolla 

(f) Racing-men in the employ of cycle establishments 
ferred to the professional class by a vote of the Racing Board. 

(g) An amateur may not compete in any race outside of his own 
State,at a distance greater than one hundred miles, by the usnal line 
or route of travel, from his legal rexidence, except at national cham- 

ionships or closed college race meetings, or by special permission 
iene the member of the Racing Board in charge of his district. 

(h) License may be granted by unanimons vote of the Racing Board 
for a special competition in any year between the recognized cham- 
pions of the ‘amateur and professional clueses, the prize rules of the 
amateur class to govern the contest. 

(i) Any amateur who neglects or refuses to answer questions tonch- 
ing his status to the satisfaction of the Racing Board, and within thirty 
days, shall be transferred to the professional clase, and shall have nu 
further opportunity for hearing or appeal. 

(j) A professional is any rider other than an amateur. 


n valne. 
y be trans- 


(k) The League recognizes ax athletic exercives,in addition to cy-. 


cling, all sports over which the Amateur Athletic Union, the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, and other amateur athletic organiza- 
tions jurisdiction. 


(a) The Racing Board shall have the right in considering and deter- 
mining questions that affect the amateur status of any cyclist, to act 
upon any kind of evidence, circumstantial or direct, At the termina- 
tion of the investigation by the member in charge, hia findings shall be 
eulbmitted to the chairman, who, upon direct evidence, may expel, and 
upon circumstantial evidence order a vote of the eutire board, a major- 
ity voté of which shall expel. 

(e) Whenever permixsion is granted to an amateur to compete at a 
greater distance from his legal residence than is allowed by the rule 
the member of the Racing Board shall require a certified, itemized 
stateanent of expenses, with receipts and vouchers, and shall notify the 
chairman at once that said permission has been granted. 

(f) Any wheelman who has been declared a professional, or suspend- 
ed for misconduct, shall have the right to appeal only to the National 
Assembly of the L. A.W., and shall be reinstated only upon recom- 
mendation of the Racing Board, and by the unanimous vote of the 
assem)ly. 

(g) The Racing Board, through its chairman, shall have the right of 
censorship over the character of prizes offered in cycle races, and may 
withhold or withdraw the sanction to race promoters, providing its 
decisions in excluding any prize is not complied with. 

(h) It shall be within the province of the Racing Board to enspend 
from the race-track, for such a time as it may deem proportionate to 
the offence, any wheelman guilty of unfair dealing in connection with 
_cycie racing or ungentlemanly conduct on the track, or any wheelman 

“who competes in a race not governed by the rules of the L. A.W. or 
those that may be approved by the Racing Board. Any wheelman who 
knowingly. competes with one who has been suspended will render 
himself liable to a like precy 

(i) ‘he Racing Board shall have the power to make such rules for 
its government, and the government of cycle-race meetin, as may be 
deemed expedient, and may appoint one or more official handicappers 
at ite discretion. 

The following will be considered as unfair dealing and unyentle- 
manly conduct, and render the offender linble to a suspension: 

1. Kntering a ciass race to which his record does not give him the 

- right of entry. 

2. Suppression of true figures or rendering of false figures to the 
official handicappers. 

8. The use of obscene language on the track. 


-handicap 
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4 Swearing at other competitors and at race officials. 
5. Any other act which tends to disturb or obstruct a race meet. 


6. Failure to pay entry fees. 


Sror. 8. A member of the League charged with being a professional 
wheelman may be protested in ae by any member. In case of 
such protest the charges and specifications shall be seut to the secre- 
tary, who shall make « record of the protest and forward all papers to 
the Racing Board. In a case of this nature the Racing Board shall 
proceed as rovided in Article IV., Section 7, of these by-laws, and its 
judgment shall be final ané without —— 

Szor. 4. An applicant for membership oy | be protested in writing 
by any member, but the protest must be in the bands of the secretary 
within two weeks from the date on which the applicant's name is pub- 
lished in the official organ. All euch protests shall be regarded as con- 
fideutial, so far as a disclosure of the protesting member's name is 
concerned. The secretary shall make a record of the protest, and for- 
ward all the papers to the Membership Committee. If after a full 
hearing the committee shall find that the protest is a just ove it shall 
sustain the charges and devy the applicant admission. If the protest 
charges the applicant with aS professional, the committee ma 
refer the protest to the Racing Board for investigation, and in suc 
caze shal! abide by the decision of the board in its 
the applicaut. 

In cause an applicant is denied admission his fee shall be returned. 

Sxor. 5. Expulsion from League clubs shall entail expulsion from 
the League, provided the Membership Committee concur therein. 
When a member has been expelled from a League club and the club 
desires his expulsion from the League, the secretary of the club shall 
forward to the secretary of the League a full statement of the circum- 
stauces which led to the expuleion. The secretary shall make a record 
of the case, and forward the papers to the Membership Commitiee. If 
the Membership Committee shall find that the offence against the club 
was also an offence against the League, or if they shall find that the 
best interests of the League call for the expulsion of the member, they 
shall direct the secretary to expunge the name from the bouks, 


ding for or against 


THE NOTABLE CHANGES IN THE REVISED RULES which 
have just come from the L. A. W. press are: 

(1) Teachers of cycling (that is, employés of cycle 
schools, etc.) are not necessarily professionals. 

(2) The prize limit for amateurs has been reduced from 
fifty dollars to thirty-five. 

(3) The distance at which an amateur may compete 
away from his own home is 100 miles (instead of 200), ex- 
cept within his own State, or at closed club champion- 
ships, or at the national championships of the League. 

In the by-laws changes are made in the sanction fees, 
and the charge for sanction is removed from closed col- 
lege or school events. 

n the general rules of the board the announcement is 
made of the control of all cycle-racing on the track by the 
League. 

It is prescribed that all entries must be made on the of- 
ficial entry blank, and it is specified particularly that each 
entry ‘‘ shall further constitute an agreement that all per- 
sons concerned will submit all questions and disputes 
arising out of such entry to the authority and judgment 
of the Racing Board, and will abide by any ruling upon 
the disputed question made by said board.’ 

A clause is adopted that indicates ‘‘ that by violation of 
the rules of his class an amateur instantly forfeits his 
status, and subsequent entries to amateur events may be 
punished by suspension from all racing.” Which very 
wisely touches professionals as well as amateurs. 7 

Official referees are established, as the following clause 
shows—this being quite a departure from the old rule: 


F.—OFFICIAL REFEREES. 

An official referee who shall be required to officiate at National Cir- 
cuit meets (for which proper compeneation will be allowed) may be 
appointed by the chairman of the Racing Board. The chairman, 
members, and representatives of the National Racing Board, and the 
rs in their respective States #hall be ex officio official ref- 
erees, and the chairmen and the members of Division Racing Boards 
shall be ex officio official referees within their reepective divisions. 
When it is impogsible to obtain the services of an official referee, then 
the referee may be named by the member of R. B. in charge of the 


district. 


One-third-mile championship is established in addition 
a the one-quarter, one-half, one mile, two mile, and five 
mile. 

The list of records to be considered by the board wil 
be cut down materially, as the board will consider flying 
start only in records against time, aud standing start 
records only in competition records. . 

A further provision is made for fining professionals, 
such fines to be administered by the referee, with all the 
power given to.an umpire in professional. baseball. 

The lately adopted entry blank form which follows is 
very complete and satisfactory to sportsmen, and should 
be carefully considered by all racing wheelmen. 


ENTRY BLANK. 


Enclosed find $...... for which enter me in the Races marked X in 
the space to the left of the list of races below, L. A.W. Rules govern- 
ing. Sanctioned by L. A.W. Racing Board. 


MARK HERE. | RACE NO. | DISTANCE. CLASS.—PRIZES AND VALUE. 

(To be filled out and enlarged as desired by promoters.) 
: NOTICE TO RIDERS. — Races scheduled above are defined as 
ollowe: 

A mateurs.—Men who ride only in their own State or 100 miles from 
their legal residence, for prizes not exceeding in valne, and who 
are not allowed any expenses whatever, or payment from manufac- 
turers or others. 

Profexsionals.—Al\ other riders: they may compete for cash prizes 
or prizes of greater valuc than allowed amateurs, but may not compete 
for a prize value of over $100 unless special permission for greater 
prize values has been given to this meet. 

An Amateur must hold a special permit to ride outside the 100-mile 


mit. 
Entrants to Handicap Events must fill in the following blanks: 


: Result of 


Nam-> of Start you, Final 
of Date and | Serat/h Man | received | Heat. 
Race. | Place. or Virtual from Where | gore 
: Scratch Man. Seratch. were yo: ineeR. me. | Known. 


p'aced? 


Enter here last three handicap evente in which yon competed. 


Every Competitor must fill up thie form with the particulars re- 
quired; such statements as ‘“‘Known,” or “ Known to the Handicap- 
ver,” will not he xccepted ae equivalent for the information required, 
o exception will be allowed to thie rule. 


AMATEURS.—/ hereby declare (1) That I am an amateur according 
to the definition of the L. A.W. and the A. A.U , as : 

“An Amateur is one who has never competed for a cash prize or 
gate-money or who has not engaged in, nor assisted in, cycling or any 
other recognized athletic exercise for money or other remuneration, 
nor knowingly competed with or against a professional for a prize of 
any description; or one who after having forfeited the amateur status 
has the same rerto by a competent authority having jurisdiction 
over the sport.” 

(2) That I will ~~ | the L. A.W. Rules of Cycling, and in case of an 
dispute or proteat I accept the decision of the L. A.W. Racing Board. 
(3) That the particulars given are correct. 


PROFESSIONALS.—/ hereby deciare that I professional 
cording tothe definition and that will abide by the L.A. 
— rules, subm any protest diapute to decia 
(If a Professional, sign here) ............ 


ADDRESS. eee ee eee eee ere ee ee eee 


ac- 
the 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ LOCAL AGENT, too, often fur- 
nishes both opportunity and accomplice to the young- 
ster of the avaricious eye and professional heart. He be- 
gins by paying entrance fees, then expenses, then a bonus 
for riding the agent’s particular wheel. And so it goes on, 
until the boy’s degradation is complete; not merely that 
he is a professional, for there is no disgrace in honest pro- 
fessionalism, but because he is a dishonest amateur. It 
ought to be that our large manufacturers would unite in 
an agreement to forbid, and punish on disobedience, local 
agents from pursuing their nefarious advertising. I say 
such promivent business men as compose the companies 
responsible for the Columbia, Spalding, Victor, Sterling, 
Humber, Remington, and the dozen other wheels whose 
names do not come to me at the moment of hurried writ- 
ing, ought to stand aloof from such methods of sell- 
ing their wheels. There ought to be enough sportsman’s 
blood in them to suggest working with the L. A.W., to 
strengthen and build it up, rather than to try to under- 
mine its foundation and belittle its legislation. And the 
folly of it! If the bicycle manufacturers are not interested 
in the prosperity of whecling, who are? And if honesty 
in racing is not necessary to its continued success, what is? 

It 18 GOOD Po.icy for the manufacturers to stand to- 
gether and with the L.A.W. for clean, honest bicycling, 
a the question of decency of purpose aside alto- 
gether. 

Already some manufacturers’ agents are carrying their 
dirty procuring methods into the ranks of the fastest ama- 
teurs, or what were known as Class A men. The Racing 
Board is making strenuous efforts to discover and punish 
the riders that succumb to the agent’s temptations, and 
every sportsman and every man who believes in honesty 
over dishonesty should aid in the crusade. Nor should 
the punishment stop at the rider; the agent, and, if at his 
instance, the manufacturer represented, should be exposed 
and held up to the contempt of all decent people. This 
Department calls upon parents and sportsmen generally 
to lend their aid in this good work, not only as it touches 
upon bicycling, but upon all amateur sport. The athletic 
rear we Pe has set in throughout the land cannot be 
carried4orward with the fullest measure of success with- 
out the co-operation of all those that know its importance. 
I ask for that co-operation in the name of honest amateur 
sport. 

IF CO-OPERATION BY SPORTSMEN generally is necessary 
in carrying forward the athletic reform, certainly co-op- 
eration and harmony are necessary to the L. A.W. legis- 
lative bodics if the best results are to attend their efforts. 
It has hitherto been too frequently the case that the dis- 
agreements of members of the same board found their 
way into the newspapers, enlivened by the sensational 
treatment of the reporter. It is bad enough that there 
should be disagreements; certainly it is inexcusable and 
undignified that those disagreements should be exploited 
in the daily press. It is extraordinary what an itchin 
men have for seeing their names and opinions printed. It 
is trying when their confidences have to deal only with 
themselves, but when they touch unwisely that in whose 
preservation and good offices we are all interested it is 
exasperating. 

If two members of the Raging Board disagree, by all 
means, for the good of the sport, settle the matter behind 
closed doors, and thereafter hold your peace. If Chief 
Consul Potter, of the L. A. W., desires to criticise Chairman 
of the Racing Board—Gideon—he should write to Mr. 
Gideon, and not pour his displeasure into the reportorial 
ear. The good of the sport demands it, and, truth to 
tell, every One of us is wearied tnto death with the parade 
of grievances in the newspapers. 

Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad. 

NEXT TO THE ENFORCEMENT Of its amateur rules, prob- 
ably the most important questions to demand attention 
from the L.A. W. are those of pace-making and the holding 
of racing meets by organizations that have no reason for 
doing so other than that revealed in the gate receipts. 

Unquestionably pace-making by tandems should be for- 
bidden. It is not fair to all, because the bicycle built for 
two can easily draw away from the field, and some one of 
the racers must get an advantage in getting the nearest 
place to it. Pacing by one man is not so unfair, neverthe- 
less it has such elements, because some one must necessa- 
rily get an advantage. Pacing in ordinary races seems 
undesirable from every point of view. It has a corrupt- 
ing influence, is apt to lead to deals before the race and 
dissatisfaction afterwards. 

Race meets should never be permitted to be held except 
by regularly organized clubs. To tolerate meetings pro- 
vided by speculative individuals or concerns for their own 
aggrandizement is a gross violation of the principles of 
amateur sport. There is no saying to what unwholesome 
limits such schemes might be carried. 

ies’ Home Journal \ast winter published an 
hysterical attack on football calculated to appeal to the 
aged and infirm, in which it was asserted that forty- 
a had resulted from football in the season just 
closed. 

At the time I wrote the editor of that paper asking for 
some information on the subject—some acquaintance with 
his data, etc. In reply, he said his data had been de- 
stroyed after the melodramatic story had come to its end. 

I should like to record here now that during the 
months of January and February, 1896, I made a tour 
of the United States, going from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Canadian to the Mexican boundary- 
lines; that 1 visited the important centres of amateur 
sport ; that I made diligent inquiry concerning the Jour- 
nal’s statement, and that I heard of just three deaths that 
might, by so ignorant and biassed a critic as the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, be said to have resulted from football. 
One of these boys fell on a stone on the football field, in- 
juring his stomach, and dying from inflammation of the 

wels. Another broke his leg in a scrimmage—blood- 
poisoning set inand killed him. The third had heart-dis- 
ease—had been forbidden by his physician to play, diso- 
beyed, went into a scrimmage, and oma dead. It is 
possible to be viciously good. CasPAR WHITNEY. 


‘“‘HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE.”—By ‘‘C. pe Hurst.”—ILLUsTRATED.—PRicE, $1 25.—PuBLISHED BY HarPeR & BROTHERS. 
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Ir has taken Mr. George H. Boughton seventeen years 
to» gain his promotion from A.R.A. to R.A. He became 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1879, and has just 
now become an Academician. It is said to be an unusual 
thing for a foreigner to become a full Academician, but 
Mr. Boughton had two American comrades, Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Abbey, on the list of Associates, and it will be sur- 

rising if both of them are not R.A.’s in due time. Mr. 
Soughton was born in England in 1833, but came to 
America when he was three years old, and staid here 
seventeen years. He went to London in 1853 to study 
art, but returned to New York, and settled there, and 
made a reputation as a landscape-painter. He may fairly 
be called a cosmopolitan, as also may Mr. Sargent, who 
is indebted to the United States for his parents, and for 
many friends and customers, but not much for education 
or shelter. 


The scope of Bishop Potter’s enviable gift of being all 
things to all men appears in two invitations which came 
to him almost at the same time. On one day it was an- 
nounced that he had been asked to be umpire for an arbi- 
tration board which was to settle the strike of the litho- 
graphic artists. On the next day, or the next but one, the 
newspipers told of his being invited by Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England to be select preacher to the university 
during the month of May, 1897. The Bishop’s humanity 
is as much complimented by the former of these invita- 
tions as his divinity is by the latter one. 

So far as appears, no American clergyman has ever be- 
fore been invited to be a select preacher at either of the 
English universities, An example was set to Cambridge 
by Columbia College in 1891, when, through Bishop Pot- 
ter himself, it invited the Bishop of Derry to deliver cer- 
tain discourses in New York. In one particular Bishop 


’ Potter, if he accepts the invitation which has come to him, 


will have a decided advantage over the Bishop of Derry, 
since to spend May in Cambridge must be a happy experi- 
ence, whereas March when spent in New York, as it was 
by Dr. Alexander,.has a penitential flavor mect for Lent. 


Dr. Playfair, of London, who was called to attend his 
wife's sister-in-law, and formed impressions as to her 
character which he promptly ‘disclosed at home, has been 
held in New York as well as in London to have been 
righteously dealt with by the verdict which directs him 
to pay £12,000 damages. The obligations of physicians 
are about the same in America as in England, and the 
verdict in Dr. Playfair’s case has excited almost as much 
interest in New York as in London. It seems to be ap- 
proved here not only without dissent, but with an enthu- 
siasm that is rather notable. Every one who is liable to 
have a doctor in the house seems to exult instinctively in 
the punishment of a physician who abused his office. 
What is novel and extraordinary about the case. as Amer- 
icans read of it, is not that a doctor betrayed a patient’s 
confidence, for that of course is bound to happen some- 
times, but that the unfaithful doctor not only admitted and 
sought to justify his treason, but that numbers of his pro- 
fessional brethren, eminent in their business and respected, 
stood up in court and testified that he had done nothing 
more than was his duty and his right. It is interesting 
and reassuring to observe that no American physician, so 
far as appears, has given any sign that he shares this 
opinion. 


Some rather grave statements about the condition of the 
health of Mr. H. C. Buoner gave place last week to the 
information that he was so much better as almost to be 
ready to start back home from San Francisco. Another 
American poet, Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, has caused 


his friends anxiety and got his name in the newspapers 


by having what wus reported to be brain-fever in Indian- 


- apolis. Happily the news is that Mr. Riley also is getting 


well. So also as to Mr. Clemens, whose recent illness in 
India gave his lecture tour a temporary set-back. He 
seems to have fully recovered and gone on his triumphant 
way. 

Easties item of literary news concerns the visit of Mr. 
William Waldorf Astor to New York. Mr. Astor, as is 
well known, conducts a newspaper and a magazine in 
London. No doubt he has come out to the States on a 
quest after storics and marketable pocms, thereby revers- 
ing the custom of those American editors who make pe- 
riodical business trips to London and»Paris and bring 
manuscripts back, 


The battle-ship Jowa was christened at her launching 
on March 27th with champagne, as is customary, and not 
with buttermilk or raspberry vinegar, as some of the folks 
in the State of Iowa seem to have desired. Something 
might be said in favor of breaking a bottle of Congress 
water, for its _mame’s sake, on the nose of a new battle- 
ship, but champagne seems to have done good service at 
ship christenings heretofore, and doubtless it was felt to 
be safest to stick to that. We are told, however, that 
sundry officials of the W.C. TU. of Iowa remonstrated 
at the use of it, and that Governor Drake’s daughter, who 
did the christening, received. many letters of expostula- 
tion. These signs of an abstinent spirit encourage the 
apprehension that there will be no punch-bowl in the 
Iowa’ s silver service (if she gets one), and no spoons cither, 
for they might be used to stir toddy. ) 


Mr. Smalley, in his discourse in HARVER’s MAGAZINE on 
‘*Mr. Lowell in England,” does not attempt to acquit Mr. 
Lowell of the charge of being friendly with the English, 


or of having done what he could to promote good-will and ~ 


kindness between them and the Americans. Mr. Lowell 
has been accused of these offences, and of neglecting good 
opportunities to make mischief. Mr. Smalley, who prob- 
ably knows more about Mr. Lowell's feelings and be- 


. havior while in London than any one else, finds himself 


obliged to admit that both accusations have a basis. He 
says that when Mr. Lowell gave place to Mr. Phelps and 
came home, he brought with him the — of the 
English people—a good-will which ‘‘ was in great measure 
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of Lowell’s creation,” though Messrs. Phelps, Lincoln, and 


Bayard, each in turn, hive added toitsince. Mr. Smalley 


seems to feel that this service done by Lowell was useful 
and important, and of course, there are some Americans 
who will agree with him. Of pod 4 and size of the 
service done he ought to be a g judge, for he knew 
London and English sentiment well when Mr. Lowell 
came there, and he remained after Lowell left; and if 
Lowell's presence in England made a difference, no one 
was better situated than Mr. Smalley to detect that differ- 
ence and size it up. 


Interest attaches to the announcement that Mr. D. O. 
Mills is about to spend $700,000 in building a big hotel in 
Bleecker Street for the poor. The poor whom Mr, Mills 
has in mind are doubtless those whose business compels 
them to visit New York, and not permanent residents of 
thecity. Of course for such of the ew as have given up 
all hope of solvency hotels like the Waldorf do very well, 
but to working people in the earlier stages of destitution, 
who still aspire to thrift and purpose to pay their bills, a 
cheap hotel in New York which was also good would doubt- 
less be a benefit and an attraction. Recent hotel buildin 
in Gotham has run so much to excessive and high-pri 
splendor, that an experiment in the development of a dif- 
ferent branch of the business is welcome if only for its 
novelty. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Albert Lee’s juvenile romance en- 
titled Tommy Toddles (Harpers) has been spoken of in 
public prints as ‘‘reminiscent of Mr. Bangs’s Houwse-boat 
on the Styz, and whereas it has been suggested that Al- 
bert Lee is not the true name of a real person, but is an 
alias of Mr. Bangs’s, it seems proper to state that Mr. Al- 
bert Lee is himself and no one else, and that his story of 
Tommy Toddles was printed in HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE 
in 1894, before Mr. Bangs had disclosed the tale of the 
House-boat, of which narrative, therefore, it cannot well 
be reminiscent. But nothing in this statement may be 
understood to imply or su t that Mr Bangs himself 
ever assumed to be the real Mr. Lee or the author of Tom- 
my Toddles. E. 8. MartTIN. 


CHICAGO. 


THE news that flashed across the Atlantic two weeks ago 
telling of the death of Tiomas Hughes brought to many 
Chicagoans a keen sense of loss. All the English-speak- 
ing world knew the author of the ‘‘Tom Brown” books, 
but we knew him besides as the real founder of our Pub- 
lic Library Shortly after the great fire of 1871, at the 
time when messages of sympathy, to say nothing of more 
substantial forms of encouragement, were flowing in upon 
us from every quarter, it occurred to Thomas Hughes 
that a gift of books to the city might be no less appropri- 
ate than gifis of food or clothing or money, So he set 
about persuadipg a number of the most important Eng- 
lish publishers and authors to contribute copies of their 
books to start a free public library in Chicago. His efforts 
proved so successful that several thousands of volumes 
were collected for us. Muny of them were autograph 
copies, the Queen herself sending her life of the Prince 
Consort. Oxford sent several hundred volumes of works 
issued by the University Press, all bound in full calf, with 
the seal of the university. Chicago was naturally grate- 
ful for this generous and thoughtful gift, but was at first 
puzzled to know what to do with it. There was no pro- 
vision in the city government for a public library, and the 
legislative machinery of the State had to be set in motion 
before such an institution could be established. At the 
instance of a number of influential citizens, one of the 
earliest and wisest of the library acts now spread upon 
the statute-books of so many States was framed, and be- 
came a law in 1872. From this dates the legal beginning 
of the library that has since grown to such dimensions, 
and that really originated in the gift prompted by Thomas 
Hughes. Judge oe visited Chicugo in 1880, and, at 
a little reception given him by the Library Board, was 
most cordinlly welcomed. He made a few simple remarks, 
saying: “I wished to send you a contribution from our 
side of the best spiritual thought. I knew others would 
care for your temporal needs, and that in the rush of ma- 
terial life the peace and repose of the spiritual man are apt 
to get into the background.” He then pointed his moral 
by a singularly happy quotation: 

* Lord of our spirits, make it mine 
To feel amidst the city’s jar 


-That there abides a peace of Thine 
Man did not make and cannut mar!” 


A portrait of Thomas Hughes has, from the beginning, 
— the place of honor in the director’s room of the 
rary. 


That Chicago has a large music-loving population is 
evident enough from the support given to the Chicago 
Orchestra and other praiseworthy musical’ enterprises. 
But it can hardly be admitted that the two weeks’ sea- 
son of opera under the management of Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau has attracted a music-loving audience, for such an 
audience would not tolerate a number of things that seem 
to huve been found acceptable by those who went to the 
performances. Libretito-boys shouting their wares after 
the music has begun, aml loud chatter among the occu- 
pants of seats and boxes, for example, are things that no 
audience that really cared for music would stand. Nor 
would a music-loving audience submit to such atrocities 
as bilingual or trilingual performances, or the truncation 
of works by omitting entire acts. In Traviata, for in- 
stance, the third act was left out, and, worst of all (al- 
though the custom has become so prevalent in this coun- 
try that one despairs of seeing it reformed), The Huguenots 
was given without the closing act, although the omission 
leaves the whole work meaningless, xnd is an affront of 
the gravest sort to the art of the lyric stage. But we en- 
dure this thing and others like it year after year, until 
both managers and singers come to feel that the Amer- 
ican public does not want art at all, but only some kind 
of a show. 


The proverb about Satan finding mischief still-for idle 
hands to do is peculiarly applicable to the various legis- 
lative and other governing bodies of this country, and 
never had a more signal illustration than was given it the 
other diy by the grand jury of Champaign County, IIli- 
nois. One of the most foolish pieces of our recent Jegis- 
lation is an act that requires every school in the State to 
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fly the American flag all the year round. The must 
be not less than four feet by eight in size. This.is sup- 
posed to stimulate patriotism, and make good citizens of 
our children when they grow up. The State Universit 

has complied with the law by flying the flag from a staff: 
on the campus, but this was not patriotic enough to satisfy 
the local Dogberrys. So the grand jury of the county 
in question has indicted the Governor of the State, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the whole body 
of university trustees, two of whom are ladies. The un- 
speakable idiocy of this proceeding has caused a good deal 
of indignation throughout the State, and given the grand 
jurors of Champaign County rather more notoriety than 
they anticipated. . W. 


BOSTON. 


A nappy faculty of ‘‘ making shots” at answers to ques- 
tions is possessed by some English school-children, e. g.: 

** What are the chief mountains of Scotland?” 

‘*Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond, and Ben Jonson.” 

‘*Give one proof of the world being round?” 

** It says in the Bible, ‘ World without end.’” 

‘*How many senses have we—name them?” 

** We have two senses—right and wrong.” 

These answers may be capped by one given by a Har- 
vard student ene years ago. 

**'Why did the Romans call the wind blowing in a cer- 
tain direction * Niger’?” 

“* Because it blew from the abode of the Ethiop.” 


Police Commissioner Roosevelt has recently visited 
Cambridge to talk to the boys, and by his eloquence to 
fire the Harvard heart, and it is interesting to note that a 
large football squad of green hands has at once turned out 
to qualify themselves to ‘‘ play for Harvard” in the good 
old way, When Congress adjourns, and the election is 
over, the people will take to the football field with a sigh 
of relief, pe that in these contests nothing more 
serious than a collar-bone or two or the friendly relations 
between two colleges can be broken. 


It is now proposed by the clever man of affairs who 
introduced the last trolley system into Boston to give the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts all the benefit of ‘‘ natural 

as” by distilling the Cape Breton coals into fuel gas. 

‘here is, however, a wg upon soft coal,and the gas 
produced by the pauper labor of the planet and distrib- 
uted in some parts of this country is not subject to any 
tariff. So that cheap fuel gus may be a Jong time in com- 
ing to our coalless New Evgland. 


The wreck of the Venetian, a large iron steamship, very 
close to the main ship-channel furnished a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the necessity of deepening and witenlon 
the channel to the Congressional Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors which visited Boston to investigate the needs 
of the harbor. 

And Mayor Quincy's dinner at the Vendome “‘lubri- 
cated business” very successfully. It would be a great 
deal of money in Boston’s pocket if its citizens had de- 
voted themselves vears before to the commercial needs of 
the city, instead of investing extensively in Western rail- 
ways of the kind described as consisting of ‘‘ two streaks 
of rust and a right of way.” 


Some one has on exhibition here an Alaskan totem-pole, 
av elongated cluster of wooden ancestors, much prized 
by our Indian fellow-citizens on the Pacific slope. This 
literal representation of the family tree may yet be erect- 
ed in front of fashionable establishments. Certainly Mr. 
T. B. Aldrich’s peoplé, who have developed the habit of 
‘shinning up their ancestral trees” to get out of the vul- 
gar herd, will be accommodated by the *‘ er 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. Harry DE WINDTE, spccial writer for the Pull 
Mali Gazette, has stopped here for a breathing-space before 
starting on a Jand —, of 22,000 miles from New York 
to Paris. He has just come up from Venezuela, where he 
reports all serene and stagnant, and will leave here this 
week for New York, from whence his overland trip to 
Paris will begin. He will cross the continent to Victoria, 
and thence proceed northward to Alaska and the head- 
waters of the Yukon. He purposes making a short stop 
at Fort Selkirk, and from there will press northward to 
Circle City, which is inside the arctic circle. He will 
make his way to the port of Fort Saint Michael on foot. 
There a sealing-schooner will pick him up, and carry him 
across to Anadyr, in Siberia. This is the only stage in the 
journey made by water, and as the distance traversed in 
the schooner is less than 300 out of the 22,000 miles, it can 
hardly be said to count. Mr De Windte will have to re- 
main upwards of four months at Anadyr,waiting for the 
light. When it begins to come, toward the end of Febru- 
ary, he will start out to travel by dog-sledge to Okhotsk, 
and thence to Yakutsk—800 miles—by reindeer. From 
there onward the journey becomes easy, the traveller 
entering upon the regions of railways and steamers. In 
May, 1897, Mr. De Windte expects to reach Paris, having 
travelled steadily for a year and one month. 


The Salvation Army have planted their banner in China- 
town. A Chinese branch has been started where the joss 
aud the Great Dragon have heretofore reigned alone. 
Every evening the Salvationists hold street meetings in 
the very heart of the quarter, and later on give an in-door 
séance in their new barracks, the walls of which are adorn- 
ed with texts from the Bible in Chinese. Two Mongolian 
converts have been brought to the city especially for the 
invasion. The Rev. Joe Kin is an ordained minister and 
a zealous Christian. He ‘has spent most of his life here, 
speaks excellent English, and knows the ins and outs of 
Chinese custom and character, having, before his conver. 
sion, been secretary to a company of Highbinders. The 
other-convert is a woman ealled Sister Mary. She has 
been brought to the barracks for the especial purpose of 

ining access to the Chinese women, who are owned and 

ive as slaves in the quarter. They are not allowed to at- 
tend the meetings of the Army, and Sister Mary is detailed 
to hunt them out and Christianize them. The Mongolians 
crowd the barracks every evening, and, whatever they think, 
are — and respectful in theirdemeanor. The converts, 
of which there are already quite a number, carry torches 
in the procession and seem to enjoy it. G. B. 
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“Taken from the Enemy.” 


The following is a translation of part of a speech delivered in 
Switzerland, November, 1876, by M. Edw. Favre-Perret, the 
chief Commissioner in the Swiss department and member of the 


: International Jury on watches at the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, and ts worthy the attention of every good “TO CURE MY COLD | TOOK HOT GROGS WITH THE DELICIOUS VIN MARIANI, — 
American. AND IT ENABLED ME TO SING CARMEN.” 

“Gentlemen, here is what I have seen. I asked | EMMA CA VE. 
from the manager of the Waltham Company a 
watch of a certain quality. He opened before me a rmveicrse 62 0m, & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
big chest. I picked out a watch at random and fixed | ST NEW YORK 
it to my chain. The manager asked me to leave 
; the watch with them for three or four days, that 


they might regulate it. On the contrary, I said 
to him, I want to keep it just as it is to get an 
exact idea of your workmanship. On arriving at 
Locle I showed this watch to one of our first 
adjusters * * * who took it apart. At the end of 
several days he came to me and said literally: 
‘| am astonished; the result is incredible. You do 
not find a watch to compare with that in 50,000 
of our make.’ This watch, I repeat to you, 
gentlemen, I myself took offhand from a large 
number, as I have said. One can understand 
by this example how it is that an American 
watch should be preferred to a Swiss watch.”’ 

The watch movement M. Edw. Favre-Perret picked out. at random 
was a“ RIVERSIDE,” and all that he said of wt then, and a good 
deal more, ts true to-day. 

Do not be misled or persuaded into paying more for a Swiss 
watch which is not so good asa WALTHAM. 

Be sure that the name “ Riverside” ts engraved on the plate. 

For sale by all retail jewellers. 


Never wore shoes:in the Latin Quarter. Vv 
If she had, she would have used . ; 


Brown’s French Dressing 
BUT— 


MISS AMELIA SUMMERVILLE, 
in the Burlesque, writes: | 
“I CAN HEARTILY RECOMMEND S 


Brown's French Dressing 


because it not only makes the shoes look ‘ 


who plays Trilby 


well, but the dressing preserves the leather in- x 
Stead of cracking it.”—AmeLiA SUMMERVILLE. 
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YORK. tas ta Life Insuran “Agents earepally trained nut ast work 
and instructed. BOWKER FERTILIZER 
inanctal. 43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON. 
The only awarded at the Paris | SO9S9009000 i 
of Comniercial and Travellers V L. © | BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 
Letters of Credit. Cuollec- TOILET POWDER — FAY, 
Credit. 9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine POWDER — GE. the signature CH. FAY S ’ S 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Banxens, No. 59 Wats. Sraeet. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
OLD EVES BADE, NEY ETTES O O A 
gzar’s Violets ) ov comcenTRATED @ | BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Fnished, OR TO LET, furnished or unfur- ( | PERFUMES 
L. LEGRAND 44. place dela Madeleine. PARIS sort EES Py SANCTHOBSON FYE WATER 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 
the refined 
musical public 


149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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RECOMMENDED FOR 


pERAZ N “Liver, and all Urie 
Acid Troubles. 
— WILL CURE IT. 


GOUT ? PIPE 8 


For Sale by Druggists. 


PAMPHLET Face. 


LEHN & FINK, Agents, New IP 
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HARPER’S: WEEKLY 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


; UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. POST OCTAVO, CLOTH 
My Literary Passions. $1 50. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. 


Wedding.| $! 5°. 
The Day of thelr 3 Annie Kilburn. A Novel. $1 50. 


A Story. Illustrated by T. De 

THULSTRUP. $1 25. A Hazard of New Fortunes. A 
A Traveler from Altruria. A} Novel. Two Volumes. $2 00. 

Romance. $1 50. April Hopes. A Novel. $1 50. 


The Coast of Bohemia. |The Shadow of a Dream. A 

Novel. Illustrated. $1 50. Story. $1 00. 
The World of Chance. A Novel. | Modern Italian Poets. Essays and 
Ta — |. Versions. With Portraits. $2 oo. 
An Imperative Duty. A Novel.|The Mouse-Trap, and Other 
$1 00. Farces. Illustrated. © $1 oo. 


Stops of Various Quills. Poems. Illustrated by Howarp PyLe. 


~ Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. Limited Edi- 
tion on Handmade Paper, signed by Author and Artist, $15 00. 


Criticism and Fiction. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth; $1 oo. 

Series Harper's American Essayists.’’) 

A Parting and a Meeting. A Story. Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, 
$1 Oo. 

Christmas Every Day, OTHER Stories. Ill'd. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A Boy’s Town. Described for HarpPer’s YOUNG PEopLe. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. : 


IN HARPER'S «BLACK AND WHITE SERIES"’ 
My Year in a Log Cabin. lIllus-|A Little Swiss Sojourn. IHlus- 
trated. 32mo, Cloth, 5a cents. trated. 32mo, Cloth,.50 cents. 


Farces: A LIKELY STORY—THE MOUSE-TRAP—FIVE O'CLOCK TEA— 
EVENING DRESS—THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS—A LETTER OF INTRO- 
DUCTION—THE ALBANY DEPOT—THE GARROTERS. In Uniform Style. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 


(In the 


PAPER-COVERED EDITIONS 
A Traveler from Altruria. 50 cents. — The World of Chance. 0 cents. — The 
Quality of Mercy. 75 cents.—An Imperative Duty. 50 cents.—Annie Kilburn. 
75 cents.—April Hopes. 75 cents.—A Hazard of New Fortunes. Illustrated. $1 00. 
—The Shadow ofa Dream. 50 cents. 


By MARY E. WILKINS 


Madelon 


A Novel. 16mo, Cloth. (/# Press.) 


Pembroke 


A Novel. Ill'd. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Jane Field 


A Novel. Ill'd. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FA Humble Romance 
And Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


A Tew England Nun 


And Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 


Young Lucretia 


And Other Stories. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 25. . 


Giles Zorey, Yeoman 


Iilustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Miss Wilkins has attained an eminent position among her literary contempo- 
raries as one of the most careful, natural, and effective writers of brief dramatic 
incident. Few surpass her in expressing the homely. pathos of the poor and 
ignorant, while the humor of her stories is quiet, pervasive, and suggestive.— 


Philadelphia Press. 


The charm of Miss Wilkins’s stories is her intimate acquaintance and compre- 
hension of humble life, and the sweet human interest she feels and makes her 
readers partake of, in the simple, common, homely people she draws.— Spring- 


field Republican. 


By MariA PooL 


Miss Pool’s New Novel, entitled ‘‘ MRS. GERALD,” is now in course 
of publication in Harper’s Bazar. 


Against Human Mature. a Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Dally 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25; Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Roweny in Boston 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Irs. Keats Bradford 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Katharine North 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Two Salomes 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Out of Step 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Miss Pool’s novels have the characteristic qualities of American life. They 
have an indigenous flavor. The author is on her own ground, instinct with 
American feeling and purpose.—J. Y. 7rzbune. 


POPULAR BOOKS OF THE WEST 


By FREDERIC REMINGTON By OWEN WISTER 


Pony Tracks. [Illustrated by the Author. Red Men and White. Stories. Iilus- 
&vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. trated by Freperic REMINGTON. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


By HENRY B. FULLER 
With the Procession. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2s. 


’ The Cliff-Dwellers. A Novel. Illustrated by T. pk Tuut- 
stkup. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


Studies in the South and West, with 
Comments on Canada. Post vo, Half 
Leather, $1 75. 


By 3. P. DUNN, Jr. 


Massacre of the Mountains. A History 
of the Indian Wars of the Far West. 
With a and Profuse Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 75. 


By Mrs. ELIZABETH B. CUSTER 


Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General Cus- 
ter. With Portrait and Map. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Following the Guidon. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Tenting on the Plains; or, (seneral Custer in Kansas and 
Texas. New Edition. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


BOOKS FOR NEW-YORKERS 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
His Father’s Son. Illustrated by T. pe Tuut- Vigrettes of Manhattan. Illustratea by W.T 
struP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
. By THOMAS A. JANVIER By W. D. HOWELLS 
In Old New York. With Illustrations and The Coast of Bohemia. Illustrated. Post 
Maps. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $: 75. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Women's Conquest of New York. By : 
a Member of the of Safety of 1908. 4 New Fortunes. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


25 cents. 
By JOHN FLAVEL MINES 
A Tour around New York, and My Summer Acre: Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


By HENRY JAMES, Ir. 
Washington Square. Illustrated ty Grorce pv Maurier. +6mo, Cloth, $1 25. Paper Edition, 


5° cents. 
By JULIAN RALPH By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
People We Pass. Stories of Life among the The Golden House. A Story. Illustrated 
Masses of New York City. Illustrated. Post by W. T. Smepiey. Post Svo. Half Leather, 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $: 25. Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS A Little Journey in the World. A Novel. 


Van Bibber and Others. Iilustrated by C. D. 
Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00; - Ede a..." Uncut 


Paper, 60 cents. | 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
Prue and |. Illustrated from Drawings by ALsert Epwaxp Sterner. §8vo, Illuminated Silk, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/n a Box.) 
Trumps. A Novel. Illustrated by Hoppin. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By JULIAN RALPH 


Our Great West. A Study of the Present 
Conditions and Future Possibilities of 
the New Commonwealths and Capitals of 
the United States. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The West from a Car-Window. _Iilus- 
trated by Freperic Remincton. Post 
8vo, Clesh, 25. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY 


London Letters 


And Some Others. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $6 oo. 


Of the crisp vigor, the clearness, and the 
force of Mr. Smalley’s literary style there 
is no need to write; nor is it necessary 
to dwell upon the felicity with which he seizes 
upon those points in foreign affairs which 
are likely to interest his readers on this side 
of the water. What most enforces itself on 
the attention in this work is the vast mass of 
matter in the letters that is of such perennial 
interest and importance and so worthy of per- 
petuation in the more permanent form that is 
here accorded it. The volumes are delightful 
reading.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Have an enduring value for the twofold 
reason that they discuss the public men and 
events of so high an order of interest that they 
cannot soon fade from the public eye, and 
that the literary nature of them is strong and 


charming.—/V. Y. Sun. 


Studies of Men 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Mr. Smalley is a journalist who combines 
many of the best traditions of the older jour- 
nalism with the more worthy characteristics of 
the new. ... His studies are generally the 
result of wide knowledge, keen observation, 
and shrewd reflection, and, though candid and 
for the most part dispassionate in criticism, 
they are full of kindly and sympathetic appre- 
ciation.—ZLondon T7imes. 

Very entertaining and instructive reading. 
They belong very high in the literature of 
their class.—Conyregationalist, Boston. 

Mr. Smalley’s large acquaintance with the 
prominent men of the day has made this se- 
ries of sketches not only valuable, but very in- 
teresting, so full are they of personal experi- 
ences, chats, and glimpses. He is to each 
man a friendly biographer, discriminating, 
kindly, critical, and generous.—Churchman, 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


AFTERMATH. Part Second of ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal.”” Square 32mo, 


_~ @leth, Ornamental, $1 oo ; Half Calf, $2 oo. 


How sweet and clean and healthy such a story as ‘‘ Aftermath.” .. . It is delightful 


- reading.—W. Y. Press. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. 


Illustrated by ALBertT E. STERNER. 


Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00; Half Calf, $2 oo. 


Mr. James Lané Allen has never shown more delicacy and refinement of feeling or a 
more sympathetic appreciation of the beauties of nature.—. Y. 7ribune. 


THE BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, and Other Kentucky 


Articles. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Mr. Allen has a poetic touch, a full vocabulary, a frequent felicity of phrase.— Critic, N.Y. 
The attractions of the sketches are in their simplicity and realism. N othing is oversaid 


or overdrawn.—Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, and Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. _Il- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50; Silk Binding, $2 25. 
Shows that there was an imaginative height and a poetic depth to be touched which no 


previous hand had reached in this class of historic fiction. —J/. 


Evening Post. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


“ There is no better index to chinement than the perfume one uses.” 


The perfumes and toilet soaps bearing the name 
J. G. MOUSON & CO., 


FRANKFORT 


have been the choice of refined folks all over Europe for a century past. 


BOUQUET CARMEN SYLVA 


OR 


VIOLETTE IMPERIALE 


might please you. 
SELLING »# AGENTS: 


New York City, Jas. McCreery & Co. Detroit, Mich., Hunter, Glenn & Hunter. 

Baltimore, Md., “Thomas & Thom Milwaukee, Wis., T. A. Co. 

Washington, D. C., Edward P. St. Paul, Minn., W. A t & Co 
Minneapolis, Minn., it 


Pittsburg, P Boges & & Buh 
Cincinnati Oo. Wilmot J. Hai & Co. Indianapolis, Ind., flenry C. Pomero 


St. Louis, Mo., Leland Miller Louisville, Ky. The Stewart Dry Goods Co. 


Evans Ind., The John Gilbert 
v vie, rs) Dry 


New Orleans La. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Richmond, Va., The Cohen 


L. Cusacks. 
Co. 
oO 


_Maison 


Magasins 
| de Nouveautés 
offering 
the most complete 
the richest 
and the most 
elegant choice 
of all 
classes of goods. 


PARIS 


* The system ot selling 
everything at 
a small profit 
and of a thoroughly 
reliable quality 
is striotly 
maintained at 
the BON MARCHE 


| The BON MARCHE premises are ‘the oreae. best futed up ond best organized in the World, 


and form one of the most remarkable sights in PARIS. 


Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 
Without the Taste of Soap. 


refreshing. 
Hi druggists. 
on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 
China box By 
n stamps, post-pai n- 
cluding complete Web- 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


~~ Commissioners and Owners of 


cannot fail to be interested in this. We are able to 
and are a special 


ty of this 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


CHAS. HT & CO Game 
waid & 7 ffer positive evidence that our fence is best a apted by their wants, a 
Mfg. Chemists, branch of our business. We make estimates or contracts and guarantee Seo eatioinetion. 
Betreit, Mich. 
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Women anp Women are most com- 
petent to fully appreciate the purity, sweet- 
ness, and delicacy of Curicura SoaP, and 
to discover new uses forit daily. To cleanse, 
purify, and beautify the skin, to allay itch- 
ing and irritation, to heal chafings, excoria- 
tions, and ulcerative weaknesses, nothing so 
pure, 80 sweet, so speedily effective as warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap, followed, when 
necessary, by mild applications of CuTicuRa 
(ointment), the great skin cure. 


Bold the world. Price, Cvricura, 
Soap. 25c.; RESOLVENT, and Portes’ Dave 
AND Cue. Coep., 

=a” How to to Produce Luxuriant Hair,” mailed free. 


Gyclists’ 
Glothing 


Sweaters, bloomers, stecki , ete, never 
— fae lose their color, come out of 
h clean and soft if there’ s 


Wool 
Soap 


in the tub. A delicious bath soap. At your 
dealer’ s. 


Made by Raworth . Schodde & Ce., 
3 Chatham St., Boston. 63 Leonard 8t., N. Y.. 


Symbols of Purity} 


SALALALAA 


* 


Contedding a large percentage cof 
glycerine—undeniably the most ? © 


t 
fealthfa thful for healing ingredient of a» 
perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 


“No, 4711” on each tablet. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. 


wwwww 


, live seed is sown, the’ 
planter’s battle is half 
won. The secds for wide- 


“GRECORY’S 
HOME GROWN SEEDS. 


mailed free) and you'll have 
a book worth reading. Filled J 


2Oth Edition—Postpaid for % cents ( 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Balle Grey, and the 


RKER, ndon. 
& & ¢ Arch St. "Philadelphia, Pa. 
very one should read this little book.’ Athenawum, 


soe SAACTHOMDSONS FYE WATER 
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WAY 
Gate? 1) Their vitality is assured. Every- 
| 
| 
with hard facts for planters. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, . 
mec: Marblehead, Mass. 
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